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sPENCER’S TRAVELS IN CIRCASSIA AND KRIM TARTARY;* AND 
THE CHEVALIER TAITBOUT DE MARIGNY’S THREE VOYAGES 


TO THE COAST 


Mr Spencer has had the singular advantage, 
in these days of enterprise, of being the first 
Englishman to break ground in a fresh and most 
interesting country. 

The inhabitants of the Caucasus, and the 
Cireassians in particular, engaged for centuries 
in wars with Turkey and Persia—and, for the 
last forty years, maintaining a single-handed 
contest against that ambitious and_ restless 
power to which so many of their neighbours 
have succumbed—are particularly jealous of 
the entrance of strangers into their country. 
The name by which they are known to the Rus- 
sians, signifies Cut-the-road, or, Shut-the-road. 
For many years back, they have had good 
veagon to suspect the persons who, under vari- 
ous pretexts. visited Circassia, to be either 
the agents of the wily and insidious policy of 
Russia, or her direct agents, who, under the guise 
of peaceful commerce, sought to sow dissension 
among the native chiefs, and to accomplish by 
corruption what cannot be achieved by force of 
arms, By such means, as much as by conquest, the 
people of Georgia, of the Crimea, Mingrelia, and 
vther tribes, have yielded, in their turn, to the 
Russian pioneers of civilization and Christianity. 
The Circassians, unaided, have still held out 
bravely. How much longer they may be able to 
protract the contest, which, it is estimated, has al- 
ready cost Russia much treasure, and a-half million 
of those armed serfs which she can well spare and 
uever yet scrupled to sacrifice, it is not easy to 
conjecture. Dogged perseverance may be reck- 
medupon. The subjugation of the Circassians 
“necessary to the quiet possession of Turkey and 
Persia, although the views of Russia reached no 
‘arther ; and the conquest of thesebraveand hardy 
mountaineers, has also become a point of pride 
* well as of policy, for the eyes of Europe have 
“tterly been fixed upon a contest pertinaciously 
“aintained, by combatants most unequal in 
Seans, but too much alike in dogged resolution, 
Mi ‘ yield. In every event, the contest 
ne e carried on by the confederate chiefs and 

es of Circassia, single-handed. Turkey has 
‘either power nor, perhaps, much inclination to 
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assist the independent ally with which she has had 
so many intimate and endearing relations. We 
subscribe to the opinion of Mr Spencer, in 
believing that Turkey may herself fall the 
next victim of Russian ambition, before Circas- 
sia is conquered ; and the hope of active assist- 
ance from England, vehemently appealed for, 
presupposes a state of affairs which every lover 
of his country, and of the cause of universal 
freedom, must deprecate. British policy is 
peace; and the interest of Russia is, to conceal, 
if she cannot smother, her views of ambition, and 
to avoid collision, until the fitting opportunity 
for which she waits, may arrive. 

To remove the formidable barrier which Cir- 
cassia opposes to farther Asiatic conquest, and 
secure dominion, is an object which Russia will 
not easily abandon. Still it is a long way from 
the banks of the Kouban to the mouths of the 
Ganges; and there is proverbially much between 
the cup and the lip. 

The political condition of Circassia, and the 
justice of a war carried on to preserve national 
independence, and to repel foul aggression, is not, 
however, our present object. Our sympathies 
go as fully with this brave and fine race, in 
arms for whatever is dearest in all that is sig- 
nified by home and native land to barbarous or 
to civilized men, as with the patriotic struggles 
of the Swiss against the tyranny of Austria, or 
with those of the people of the Tyrol against the 
French, inthe late war. Still, we choose at pre- 
sent to waive this part of the subject ; together 
with the mysterious and mystified affair of the 
Vixen, which happily did not take place until the 
greater part of the manuscript of these travels 
had been transmitted to England ; and also every 
thing bearing on the question of English inter- 
ference with Russia, direct or indirect. One 
great merit, which even the most impatient Radi- 
cal must accord to the present Ministry, is the 
earnest desire to maintain peace. 

A singular and beautiful country, inhabited by 
a noble and brave people, physically among the 
finest of the human race, with their customs, 
character, social condition, and manners, are, for 
the first time, fairly presented to Europe ; and 
these of themselves give sufficient impulse to in« 
telligent curiosity, without the farther stimulus 
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of digression on Russian machinations, and on 
what ought to be English policy.* 

The voyages of M. de Marigny on the coast 
of Circassia, were made so far back as 1813, 181s, 
and 1823. Mr Spencer’s voyage was made in the 
summer of last year, and his residence and ex- 
cursions through the interior took place exactly 
about this time twelvemonths. He is, however, 
very largely indebted to the previous information 
of the Cavalier Taitbout de Marigny; and he 
also enjoyed great advantages from the friend- 
ship and protection of both Turks and Russians, 
which the latter will, we imagine, scarcely think 
he has used handsomely, while merely following 
the dictates of his conscience, and of his sympathy 
with the struggles for independence of the noble 
race who have already cost Russia so much 
trouble. 

Mr Spencer has already obtained a respect- 
able place among travellers, by his work on “ Ger- 
many and the Germans.”  Cireassin was not 
included in his late route, previous to setting 
out ; but a tempting opportunity offered, and he 
went; and returned—not indeed without peril, 
both from the natives, and the jealousy and vigi- 
lance of the Russians, who have for some years 
assumed the right of blockading the whole coast 
of Circassia, and other parts of the Black Sex, 
as their last chance of conquering the moun- 
taineers. It seems, on the part of Russia, a 
Lilliputian renewal of Bonaparte’s continental 


circumstances, promiscs, unfortunately, to be far 
more effectual. 
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pounds, exclusive of eating. It was accomplishes 
in twelve days; but, under better regulation: 
eight is imagined sufficient ; yet the present rats 
of progress is considered absolutely Miraculons 
by the slumberous population of the intervenin, 
provinces, ; 

The traveller made an excursion from the 
Dardanelles to the site of ‘‘ Troy town,” ang after. 
wards reached Constantinople by a steamer, com. 
manded by an Englishman. We have heard «, 
much of the Turkish capital and its environs ,: 


late, that the subject promises little novelty. 


though some of Mr Spencer's personal adventure: 
| 


are certainly novel, time and place considered 


lie was admitted to more intimate intercourse 
with the women than the usages of the countr; 
are supposed tusanction. He saw them unveiled. 
waiting upon their turbaned lords. Closer jp, 
spection did nut heighten his previous idea of 
their beauty. Their pale, clear complexions. 


_regular features, soft, dark, gazelle eyes, and 
~ebon hair, did not make up for the total want.«/ 


We should have liked to follow our traveller’s | 


voyage down the Danube, in the first steam- 
vessel that ever left Vienna for Constantinople ; 
but Circassia is more attractive, and to it, like bim, 
we shall hasten as rapidly as possible. 
good deal of the picturesjue aspects of the Hunga- 
rian peasantry and nobjesin passing ; and it seems 


We seea 


Vivacity, sentiment, umd intelligence in the ex. 
pression of their beautiful faces. Some of the 
Greek females he thought handsome. The filth, 
the odorons abominations of Stamboul, and iis 
lizy inhabitants, surpass all Christian concep- 
tion; and, after accompanying the traveller in 
his visit to the market for female slaves, we are 
half-tempted to welcome the Russians to Constan- 
tinople. Franks are not permitted to enter the 


system ; but, from the difference of scale and of | bazaar ; but Mr Spencer went disguised as a 


Turkish officer, and accompanied by a Turkish 


| friend :— 


The building consists of a large quacrangular conrt, 
two stories high, surrounded by a portico, with @ galiery 
above : each story contains a range of small cells, similar 
to those in a monastery. The ground-floor is appro- 


_ priated to the copper-coloured daughters of Abyssinia, 


and negro women ; while those above, being somewhat 


more elegant and airy, are reserved for the beauties of 


_ of Circassia, Georgia, Mingrelia, Greece, &c, These ur- 


to have been the traveller’s intention to have | 


visited the Magyars in this year, had he not been, 
in the meanwhile, diverted from his purpose. ‘The 


coals, although coal is plentiful in Hungary, 
and even in the vicinity of the river. All the 
Steamers seem to be either come anded by Eng- 
lishmen, or to have English engineers ; but, 
whether tarbaned Turks or men of other lan- 
guaves and tribes navizate them, the command 
is ever given in broken English—** Ease her,” 
“Stop her,” “Goon.” In short, English, over 
all the world, will become the language of steam 
navigation. The expense of the voyage, from 
Vienna to the Black Sea, was in all about eleven 


* Some curous circumstances have attenued the pub. 
lication of M. c+ Marigny’s beok, While he was 
absent last year from hia post, as consul for the King 
of Holland, at Odessa, bis Voyages were printed under 
Russian supesintendence, omitting many important pas- 
sages obnoxious to Russia, and interpolating the original 
with others dictated by Russien authority. The omis- 
sions have been forwarded to England, together with a 
éopy, in which the Russian interpolations were marked. 
Iu the London edition betore us, published by Murray, 

se Curious acts of Omission and interpolation are 
pointed out by brackets aud fcut-notes. 


fortunates, for the most part pale and emaciaied, were 
huddled like animals six or seven together, the therme- 


° e : . 2 \, 
meter at the same time ranging at ninety degrees in the 


| metry of their forms and features. 


_ practice may be to oriental manners, 
slave countries, it excited in me feelings of 


shade. The majority were gaudily attired, for the par- 


iF it} , | ighteni ir charins, and many of them were 
Danube steamers are supplied with Neweastle ; pose of heightening their charins, ¢ de egninan Ui. 
strikingly beautiful. Several of the black women, p 


ticularly the Abyssinians, were remarkable for the sym- 
; But how disgusting 
was it to behold every barbarian of an Osmanii who 
pretended to be a judge of female perfections, of the 
licentious libertine, examining the features and forms 
of the poor innocent wretches exposed for sale like _ 
of cattle! Keally no scene of human wretchedness am 


degradation can equal this; and, bowever consonant the 
: and those of other 
the stronge: 
gratified 


repugnance, and I sincerely regretted having 


my curiosity. Indeed, 1 would from my svul entreat 





the man who thinks highly of human nature, never to 
cross the threshold of a slave bazaar. — + . inkin 

So strong is the force of early habits of thi 4 
that these unfortunate beings seemed indifiereat On 
fate ; for they laughed, skipped, and played an apreee 
the greatest cheerfulness, and even gaiety. Poor = chet [ 
to them ignorance was truly bliss; fer, of ee 
beheld, there was not more than half a dozen am on 
hibited the appearance of being really dejected ; tet THY 
jority did not even seem endowed with the fain sap 
of sensibility, and the oldest could not have arti yaed 
the age of eighteen. A few bargains were up bet 
during our visit; when the little victim 
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iny packet, covered her face with her white veil, and 
pha her new lord, apparently without a murmur. 
heir price, like that of every other commodity, is 
regulated by the demand and the supply. The Circas- 
ag Georgians, and Grecians were the most valued, 
put always estimated according to their beauty. The 
two former being very difficult to procure, on account 
of the strict blockade maintained by Russia on the Cir- 
asian coast of the Black Sea, now fetch as high a price 
9a hundred pounds; a well-made and healthy Abys- 
ginian might be purchased for about thirty, while the 
negro Woman was not considered worth more than 


ten or fiiteen. 


Fathers in Circassia, with a houseful of girls, 
complain bitterly of the blockade, which pre- 
vents the sale of a principal article of their mer- 
chandise ; and the unbought beauties pine for the 
paradise of the harem ! 

The happiest aspect of the condition of the 
women—that of ease and luxury—does not give 
4 very exalted idea of the social state of their 
sex ; but how transcendent the life of the Orien- 
tal exquisite compared with even the highest 
beatitudes of English indulgence! It is said— 


Strange to say, the harem I saw at Stamboul which 
exhibited the most complete picture of Oriental luxury, 
longed to a rich Frank. This gentieman, whose 
name, through courtesy, I suppress, was not, in spite of 
our character for eccentricities, an Englishman. He has 
entirely adopted Turkish manners, even to public atten- 
dance at the mosques; though his friends well know 
that, in these observances, there is more hypocrisy than 
faith, as he makes no scruple in expressing opinions to- 
ally at Variance with the tenets of the Koran. His im- 
mense Wealth enables him to live in great splendour, and, 
ing of a generous disposition, he frequently gives su- 
perb entertainments; but, since the attempt of the tra. 
veller, P, P , to rob him of one of his fair flock, he 
has become shy of the society of Franks in general, and 
now seldom invites any persons to visit him, except Turks. 

The first time I was introduced into his harem, vor, 








properly speaking, reception saloon, I found him, as | 


the weather was extremely warm, reclining on a divyan, 
attended by his women, who were vying with each other 
in endeavouring to win his approbation, One was per- 
fuming his beard with otto of roses, another fanning 
away the flies, and a third with her soft hands sham- 
pooed his feet; here a beautiful Circassian was perform- 
ing On a sort of lute ; there another displayed her gracetul 


form in the voluptuous mazes of the dance ; while several | 
tat embroidering at a distance ; and, lastly, a bold-look- | 


ing Georgian, who, by her confident airs and great 


veauty, seemed conscious of being the favourite, exhibited | 


her well-turned arms as she reclined on a Persian car- 
pet, and enjoyed, apparently with much gusto, her tchi- 
bouque. 

The most aromatic perfumes were burning in the 
apartment; and the murmuring of the water from a marble 
fountain in the centre, was at once calculated to cool 
and refresh the air, lull the indolent to sleep, and supply 
be Vacant mind with thought. In short, every aid was 
fesor'ed to that could in any way pander to the senses. 
the room opened into a garden filled with flowers ; 
tly carpets covered the floor, and cushions of purple 
velvet, embroidered in gold, the divan; the ceiling 
¥as painted in fresco, and the panels inlaid with mother 
# pearl or looking glasses. The women, who were 
fnerally lovely, appeared gay and happy : and, in order, 

ppose, that his selection should be perfectly Turkish, 
Were beautifully fat! Their tresses were superb 
end becoming, the colours well blended though gaudy ; 
“od their hair, which was ornamented with pearls and 
ecous stones, either fell in long plaits to the waist, or 
"44 confined by embroidered gauze. 


By favour of the Russian ambassador—all- 


Powerful at present in Constantinople—Mr Spen- 
40. XLVL— VOL. IV, 
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cer was enabled to visit the mosques, which he 
has minutely described. 

Mr Spencer saw much to admire in the personal 
character of the Sultan, though he seems to in- 
dulge faint hopes of the stability of his empire. 
His energetic attempts to introduce reform, 
though they might, in earlier periods, have re- 
generated the country, are now, in fact, pre- 
cipitating its downfall. They have alarmed all 
the Conservative Pashas. The priests, too, are 
in arms. Their Church is in danger! Mr 
Spencer conceives the national character tainted 
to the core, and the Turks a thoroughly de- 
praved people. The common soldiers alone 
retain somewhat of the manly qualities of their 
fiery and heroic ancestors, the armed propagators 
of the faith of Mahomet; but, being led by 
enervated chiefs, without capacity, and without 
bravery, their courage avails not. To their 
old vice, the intoxication of opium, the Turks 
have now, in spite of the interdiction of religion, 
added intemperance in wine. In this they in- 
dulge privately ; but, as Mahomet did not foresee 
the West Indies—spices, sugar, and rum—the 
latter is, by a juggle of conscience, considered an 
orthodox beverage. The fair inmates of the 
harem, also, have discovered that liqueursare more 
piquant than sherbet ; and wine is openly allowed 
to very great personages, for the benefit of their 
health. The consequence is, that the faith of the 
great in the Koran, is practically shaken, while no 
better code takes its place. The defeats which the 
Turks have of late sustained, have taught them 
more charity and respect for Giaours, “ dogs of 
Christians ;” and the concourse of strangers, 
brought toConstantinople by the facilities afforded 
by steam navigation, is fast dispelling their inve- 
terate prejudices. Constantinople will soon be as 
safe to strangers as any Christian capital. 

Our traveller imputes the rapid downfall of the 
Mahommedan empire, to its obstinate conserva- 
tism. ‘ The sons of the Crescent have remained 
stationary ; and stationary they will remain, so 
long as they adhere to their civil and religious in- 
stitutions, which are not only of a demoralizing 
character, but peremptorily forbid every attempt 
at innovation.” Mr Spencer cannot flatter him- 
self that the Sultan, Mahmoud, with his acknow- 
ledged energy, will much longer, if unaided, be 
able to procrastinate the conquest of Turkey. His 
only hope is, that the subjects of Russia are as 
abject as those of ‘Turkey, and that the finances 
of the one country are not much more flourish. 
ing than those of the other. 

At a military school in Constantinople, where 
Osmanli cadets are instructed by Franks, prin- 
cipally Italians, a native of the Caucasus, a 
young Kabardian, the son of a chief, who was 
attending, was puinted out to the traveller by 
a Frank teacher, who extolled the dexterity 
of his pupil, in all military and gymnastic exer- 
cises. The conversation of this young High- 
lander, the enthusiastic tone of his feelings, his 
ardent attachment to his native land, and his 
glowing description of the picturesque beauty of 
the country, and of the hospitality a} od 
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disposition of the people, increased the desire 
which jthe traveller entertained to visit the 
Caucasian mountains; and the frankness, good 
faith, and intelligence of the Kabardian dissi- 
pated every remaining fear of venturing among 
the tribes, which he described in terms so oppo- 
site to those employed by Russian agents, when 
describing the tierce, fickle, and treacherous 
barbarians of the Caucasus. This youth de- 
tested the Russians, and ardently anticipated the 
day when he should be at liberty to draw his 
sword for liberty, and in defence of his native 
mountains. He presented the traveller with an 
amulet, which would ensure the protection of his 
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father whose name would be found a sufficient | 
passportin every part of the country. MrSpencer, | 


accordingly, abandoning his design of travelling 
in Hungary, went by steam to Odessa, and had, 
for fellow-passengers, the Russian ambassador, 
and a large party of Russian nobles. 
reached the place in fifty hours, passing many 
objects of classic interest. A rigid quarantine is 
established here, which the kindness of his Rus- 
sian friends enabled the traveller to pass use- 
fully and pleasantly in perusing the latest 
English newspapers and periodicals. He was 
still more fortunate. 


at this time, at Odessa, invited him to accom- 
pany himself, and his friends and suite, on 
# coasting expedition in the Black Sea. This 


was to travel with all the appliances and means | 


of comfort and information. They went first to 
Yalta inthe Crimea, by steam, that the Governor- 
General might make needful preparations for 
their grand voyage of discovery, observation, 
and triumph. The description of this part of 
the Crimea, which has been changed as if by the 
strokeofan enchanter's wand, andof the seats and 
grounds of the Russian nobility along the coast, 
might tend to reconcile the reader to Russian 
aggression, were he satisiied that the social con- 
dition of the Tartar populstion had at all kept 
pace with these 
civilization. ‘There is, however, a lett-handed 
consolation, in reflecting that the Tartars cannot 
be worse under the sway of Russia than when 
subjected to the tyranny and rapacity of their 
old masters. 

They embarked for their expedition at Yalta 
in a Government steamer, appropriately named 
Peter the Great, convoyed by a corvette and a 
cutter. Prince Galiizin, Count de Witt, and 
other princes and nobles, with several ladies of 
high rank, the Consuls-General of France and 
England, and, in briet, a gay and gallant com- 
pany, attended his kxeellency. The Count 
Worrenzow had been educated in England, 
where iis father was ambassador. He is fond of 
the English, and employs them in all his affairs. 
His gardener is a Scot ; his steward, his gover- 
ness, and others of his retinue, are English ; his 
physician, from the name, seems Irish ; his viila 
is after a plan by Blore, and erected under 
English superintendence. 

‘Lheexpedition, undertukcaoby command of the 


ostentatious 


They | 


Count Worrenzow, the | 
Governor-General of South Russia, who was, | 





appearances of | 


Emperor Nicholas, was received with every mark 
of deference and loyal enthusiasm at every port 
of the Crimea where it touched. The Governo; 
General was received with high military honoyy,. 
and balls, banquets, and illuminations were the 
order of the day in this first part of the sem;. 
royal progress. Many of the scenes through which 
the little fleet moved, enhanced, too, by classic assy. 
ciations, wereinteresting and picturesque; though 
more was seen of show, glitter, and costume, 
than of national character. We shall, there. 
fore, hurry over the preliminaries to reach the 
coast of Circassia. 

The first Russian settlement on that coast jg 
Anapa ; finally taken from the Turks, after a fy. 
rious siege, in the summer of 1828. Mr. Spencer, 
who has a guod eye for scenery, and considerable 
descriptive power, first beheld the lesser chain of 
the Caucasus at sunrise, and the white wallsof the 
fortress bristling with guns under the heights, as 
the ships ran into the harbour of Anapa, The 
Russians, though in possession of Anapa for eight 
years, can as yet count little upon making way 
into the interior, The heights and ground 
around this fortress, (and every other,) were 
still in pussession of hostile natives, and covered 
with armed men, whom the appearance of the 
three vessels set in motion, as if to spread 
the alarm, and muster their force to repel anti. 
cipated attack. It was understood that the gar. 
rison, had suffered severely in a recent assault 
of the Circassians, who were saidto be commanded 
by an English officer who had served in India, 
The spurious proclamation of the King of Eng. 
land, in reply to the famous address issued 
by the people of Circassia to all the powers of 
Europe, and published in the notorious “ Port. 
folio,” had just been diffused among the na. 
tives, who were roused to redoubled exertion 
by the promised aid of « powerful English fleet! 
Our traveller found himself in an unpleasant di- 
lemma ; especially when some of the Russians 
began to look askance upon the Englishmaa, 
But Count Worrenzow having rightly concluded 
that this pruclamation must be the wild plan of 
eertain exiled Poles, then among the mountains, 
continued his favour and protection. 

The voyage was continued for thirty-eight 
miles onward to Soudjouk- Kalé, another fortress 
and commercial depot, which the Russians had 
taken a few days before from the Circassians; 
but with great luss—the mountaineers having 
fought with the bravery of despair. These brave 
people, with no other weapons than the rifle, 
sword, javelins, bows and arrows, and no defence 
of any kind, could not be expected to hold out 
against a disciplined force, 15,000 strong, led by 
an experienced general, and supported by a re 
gular train of artillery. Jt is only in guerilla 
warfare that they are more than the match of 
the invaders. The fired villages of the ul 


mountain side, when the Governor and his trail 
came in sight. Here there was a regular camp, 
consisting, besides the Russian troops, of the 





| Tchernemorsky Cossacks, the natural enemies of 


happy Circassians were still blazing on the. 
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the Circassians, and of Don Cossacks, This camp, 
inourauthor’s pages, formsan animated, acurious, 
and glittering picture. Several young Poles, 
of noble families, exiled for political opinions, 
were serving here as piivate soldiers. One was 
an author of great celebrity, who, after being 
punished by an exile and service of twelve years, 
had just been, for his bravery and good conduct, 
resented with a pair of epaulettes. His pardon 
and honours came too late although they could 
have gratiied him. He was dying of consump- 
tlon. 

A young Circassian, of eminent beauty and of 
noble blood, had just joined the Russian standard 
—a very rare event among his countrymen. The 
ladies named him Jupiter; Mr Spencer, Antin- 
ous :— 

His head and features, truly Grecian, were strikingly 
handsome; while the luxuriant beard, dark mustachios, 
and turbaned cap of the finest black Astrakan, imparted 
an expression of manly beauty and character; and, in 
truth, his figure for athletic grace of mould might well 
serve as a model for the immortal Phidias. Nut having 
yet assumed the Russian uniform, his costume was per- 
fectly national, consisting of a tunic and full trowsers of 
fine cloth, gathered at the knee, the colour of the falling 
leaf, which these mountaineers adopt as being best cal- 
calated to conceal them in their guerilla warfare, In- 
deed, [ was not a little surprised to observe the neat 
manner in which the dress of the young barbarian was 
made, and it gave me quite a distaste for our cherished 
Enropean modes ; as assuredly the open collar, displaying 
the fine contour of his neck, and the close-hinding girdle 
that secured his symmetrical form, seemed to me all that 
nature and art could devise for exhibiting the figure to 
the best advantage, The young traitor was, however, 
under strict surveillance, it being strongly suspected he 
wisaspy; for it is no uncommon freak of the Circas- 
sian chiefs and nobles to offer their services to the empe- 
tor, receive handsome presents in arms and money, and 
then scamper off, on the first occasion, to their own 
people, after having acquired as much information as 
might suit their purpose, 

Mr Spencer received such accounts from the 
officers in the camp of the ferocity and treachery 
of the Circassians, whom no kindness could win, 
no treaties bind, 2s were enough to frighten the 
boldest traveller from attempting to enter their 
country ; but these reports did not correspond 
with the details he had obtained from his friend, 
the Chevalier Taitbout de Marigny, the Dutch 
Consul at Odessa, whose voyages to the coast of 
Circassia were, we presume, not then published. 
The Chevalier still loved and admired the brave, 
hospitable, and unsophisticated race he had seen 
in his youth, whom he lavishly praised for all the 
‘irtues that adorn the ha!f-civilized state. 

As the expedition sailed on, the voyagers could 
Mark the watch-fires blazing on the hills, which 
*ere used as telegraphs to spread warning when 
danger threatens, , 

When they entered the basin of the Euxine, 
the coast scenery became exquisitely beautiful, 
and the sublime panorama unfolded like a fairy 
land, 

I admired the shore, from Anapa to Soudjouk Kalé, 

Tits picturesque character ; but the sublime panorama 
ane lel, surpassel every expectation, howeve 
his mm I nal hitherto foro ‘d. ft was in truth 

*Y-taad, as if created for tha purpose of exhibiting th 
Ws. Com uativis, whicr unmaderaed nature alon 





could form. The mountains were covered with verdure 
from the highest peak to the water’s edge, and whether 
the eye wandered along the shore, up the bosomy hills, 
or through the fertile valleys, numerous flocks of snow- 
white sheep were seen quietly grazing, mingled with 
herds of buffaloes, superb oxen, and jet-black goats, with 
their long slender limbs. Nur must we forget the 
numbers of beautiful half-wild horses, proudly tossing 
their curved necks and flowing manes, while bounding 
like deer through the valleys and along the steep sides of 
the hills. As our vessels glided slowly forward, we dis- 
tinctly saw the little cots of the Circassians, with their 
smoking chimneys and farm-yards, surrounded by 
groves of fruit trees, appearing as if the very abodes of 
contentment and peace; shepherds in their picturesque 
costume, with long spears in their hands, tended their 
flocks and herds; the agricultural fields were filled with 
men, women, and children, cutting down the waving 
corn; and camels and buffaloes, loaded with the produce, 
were slowly winding their homeward way through the 
deep valleys, It was indeed a lovely picture, which 
blended the most sublime and picturesque scenery with 
the beauty of romantic rural life, and realized all that 
the most lively inveation of a poet could create of an 
Arcadia. 

My eyes were never tired of resting on this vision of 
loveliness; to me it was novel, and I dwelt on it with 
feelings of painful regret, as a picture [ never was to 
behold again, aware as I was of the fate to which this 
interesting people are destined, the formidable power 
against which they have to contend, and the judicious 
plans laid down to deprive them of their country and 
independenee, I thought of the young Kabardian [ had 
known at Constantinople, of the animated descriptions 
of his country, his romantic attachment for it, his disre- 
gard of wealth and luxury, his contempt for the dress, 
customs, manners, and habits of the effeminate Turks, 
* Give me,” said he, “ but my country free aad inde. 
pendent; my cot, my friends, my horses, and my arms ; 
and I would not exchange with the great Padishah of all 
the Osmanlis.”” It is proverbial that mountaineers, eyon 
in the most inhospitable regions, are enthusiastic lovers 
of their country; but surely the man who calls this 
beautiful land his home, would die to defend it. 

Their next halting place was Ghelendjik, 
another military and commercial position, where 
a number of Russian settlers had been induced to 
establish themselves, on being exempted from all 
taxes and public service for twenty-five years, 
upon the condition of defending the settlement 
against the natives. ‘This condition was not so 
easily kept ; and, notwithstanding those immuni- 
ties, the colony was abandoned, and the garrison 
alone remains, strongly defended, and protected 
also by a maritime force. The vessels and the 
fortress saluted the Governor's flotilla as it 
entered the bay. 

But whatever amusement these warlike sounds might 
have afforded our delighted party, how different must 
have been the feelings of the unhappy Circassians, when 
the horrid crash was repeated by the rocks, and re- 
sounded through their once peaceful valleys! At that 
moment, no doubt many a hardy mountaineer girded his 
sword, and many a timid mother, with streaming eyes, 
pressed her baby closer to her bosom, and flew to the 
mountain top. O, ambition! how many crimes hast 
thou not caused! how many miseries inflicted upon the 
human race ! ° ° , : ° 

The inhabitants were evidently expecting a repetition 
of hostilities; for, by the aid of a powerful glass, I ob. 
served them assembied in great numbers, and ali well 
armed. Among the groups, were several turbaned heads 
of the Turks; I also clearly saw, that the dense forests 
which lined the shore were filled with men equipped 
with every description of offensive weapon, from a riffe, 
and bows and arrows, down to a javelin ; and not unfre- 


quently a gallant chieftain galloped forth on horseback, 
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in glittering armour, attended by his squire, and, mount- 
ing the summit of a small hill, drew his sword and 
waved it in the air, as if defying us to combat. Indeed, 
we fully expected an attack, as we had been already re- 
peatedly fired npon ; and, in anticipation of such an event, 
we were amply prepared with the means of defence. But 
I have no such exciting incident to record, the only dis- 
advantage it entailed being, that we were obliged to 
steer our course at a greater distance from the shore. 
The scenery continued equally lovely ; and the 


atmosphere was so balmy, and the air so bracing | 





in the vicinity of the mountains, as to exceed, in 
Mr Spencer's opinion, even that of the finest 
parts of Italy. He, indeed, becomes a little 


romantic in contemplation of this lovely land, | 


and its stately and handsome people—and a little 
touch of romance may have a worse source. In 
Upper Abasia, he first saw the Circassians ming- 
ling, on something like friendly terias, with the 
Russian soldiers. 

The one, with symmetrical forms and classic features, 
seemed breathing statues of immortal Greece ; the other, 
coarse-looking, short, and thick-limbed, appeared like an 
inferior race of beings. But, if the physical line of de- 
marcation was broad, the moral was still broader, The 
mountaineer, free as the eagle on the wing, stepped and 
moved, as if proudly conscious of his independence, with 
a dauntless self-confidence not unmixed with scorn, that 
none but a child of liberty could exhibit in his bearing ; 
and which reminded me of the majestic Albanian, or 
Scott’s Highland chieftain, when he exclaimed, 


*¢ My foot’s upon my native heath, 
And my name is MacGregor.” 


The mass of the Russians displayed the air and manner 
of men always accustomed to be commanded, and to pay 


the most implicit deference to the will of their superiors | 


in rank ; but, as we have none such in England, I am 
at a loss for a comparison that will afford you an idea of 
this sort of bearing in men. 

A storm in the Euxine gave a little variety 
tothe voyage, and was attended with no disastrous 
consequences, An apt instance of the sure retri- 
bution which follows commercial jealousy, was 
seen at Redout-Kalé, formerly the great depot 
for English manufactures, on their transit by 
caravans to Persia, Georgia, and the neighbour- 
ing provinces of Russia and Turkey. The town 
used to be a place of considerable trade and 
bustle. There was not, at this time, a single 
trading vessel in the river ; the spacious bazaars, 
so lately filled with all sorts of European produce, 
were shut up; and the inhabitants had no bet- 
ter occupation than to sit on their bulrush 
mats, smoke their pipes, and gaze at the stran- 


gers. <All this had been effected, ina short time, | 


by the restrictive duties which Russian jealousy 
had imposed on British industry and enterprise. 
The merchants removed to the Turkish Trebi- 
zond ; and that town has consequently rapidly 
risen to prosperity. The Russians have endea- 
voured to counteract the mischief, by returning 
to a more liberal system ; but it has not suc- 
ceeded, 

The Governor-General, and his suite, visited 
Mingrelia, the father-land of the Mamelukes. 
In appearance, habits, and character, the hardy 
race of Mingrelia strongly resemble the Circas- 
sians. Among them, our travellers found a Mr 


Marr, a Scotsman, and originally a merchant in 
Upon the decay of that town he 
interior, and became a farmer 


Redout- Kale. 
retired into the 











































having been presented with a grant of land by 
a Prince of Mingrelia with whom he was , 
favourite. His sons have been educated jg 
Europe, and probably in Scotland ; but, returning 
to the wilds of Mingrelia, they now hunt boars 
and bears, and buffaloes, and are completely 
assimilated to tle manners of the natives, 

The true character of the sway of Russia, over 
much of the territory that figures in the maps of 
her voluminous empire, was betrayed, in severa) 
instances, in the course of this voyage. At Bum. 
bora, on their backward voyage, it is said :— 

We were much disappointed at not meeting with 
Michael Scharavaschedze, chief of the Pso tribe, inhabir. 
ing the neighbourhood of Bombora, who I understood 
was educated in St Petersburg, and an officer in the 
Russian service; but, strange to say, although he has 
long given in his adhesion to the government, yet we 
were told the usual story, that not a single soldier can 
absent himself to any distance from the fort without 
danger of being shot or taken prisoner. In addition te 
this, we learned, among other things, that the hostilicy 
of the natives was increasing, and that the garrison had 
suffered cousiderably from an attack made by the Cir. 
cassians some months previously, and which had been 
conducted with a fury and an address they had never before 
exhibited. We were also informed, that, since the strict. 
ness of the blockade prevents the people from obtaining a 
sufficient supply of powder, they have adopted the expe. 
; dient of the lasso in capturing the soldiers of the garri- 
son, who are thus led off to the mountains without being 
able to offer any effectual resistance, . . A 

In one of the bazaars, we saw a noble of the country, 
who had just come down from the mountains to effect 
| some trifling barter: he was completely armed, and, as is 
usual with this people, accompanied by his squire. It 
would appear that they were not inspired with more 
confidence in Russian faith than was exhibited by their 
compatriots at Anapa; for, during the whole time they 
remained, the squire held a loaded pistol in his hand on 
the cock: I suppose with the intention of firing at any 
one that might threaten the safety of his lord. 

At Anapa, the henchman of a chief, who had 
craved an interview with the Governor-General, 
conducted himself in exactly the same manner— 
| ready to shoot his Excellency the instant that 
any danger menaced his superior. Ruins of 
churches built by the Genoese, who in their 
palmy days enjoyed an extensive and lucrative 
traffic with all these coasts, were seen at differ- 
ent places by Mr Spencer in the course of his 
wanderings; and the voyagers purchased from the 
natives and Armenian merchants at Bombora, 
splendid poniards and sabres, evidently of great 
antiquity, but in perfect preservation, anc bear- 
_ing the chivalrous inscriptions so commonly 
engraved on swords in the time of the Crusades. 
Parmi Rey y par my Rey, is one ; another, the 
common motto, which ought to be engraved on all 
duelling pistols—Ne me tire sans raison, et ne 
me remet pas sans honneur, Swords of this 
description are also noticed by M. Marigny, # 
among the weapons of the Princes of Circass!4 
They are imagined to have been those of the 
Crusaders. Mr Spencer, indeed, heard of a tribe 
of Christians nestling somewhere in the Caucé 
sus, and received information from the Armenia® 
merchants of Bombora of the existence ° 
churches and sacred books. . 

It is probable that Count Worrenzow y* 
himself rather disappointed on this voyag® 
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and his friends and train were at least illu- 
inated as to the reception Russian authorities 


may expe 


ready conquered, that the Russian flag waved 
on every hill, and that the Governor-General 
had only to present himself to receive the 
submission of the few hostile chiefs who had 
ahstinately stood out until now. “ How differ- 
ent was the reality from the anticipation! No 
chief waited upon us to tender his allegiance, 
and those who pretended to be the allies of Rus- 
sia were everywhere absent. In short, we found 


ct. Before setting out, it had been | 
hoasted in South Russia, that Circassia was al- 





_his progress in many ways. 


4 whole people in arms, fighting for their inde- | 
pendence with indomitable bravery, andthe Rus- | 


sian garrisons daily diminishing by pestilence 
and the sword.” 

Confinement within the narrow bounds of their 
fortresses, mMiasma, and dram-drinking, sweep 
away the Russian soldiers by wholesale. Still 
it matters not ; their place—the rav, live mate- 
riat—can be easily supplied, if their arms 
and appointments do not perish. We shall not 
follow the humane speculations of our author 
upon what ought to be the policy of Russia with 
the Circassians, and the wisdom of putting an 
end to a war which every humane man even in 
Russia laments to see continued. “ Surely,” he 
remarks, “ the benevolent Nicholas and his kind- 
hearted Empress, whose character is the theme of 
praise from one end of the empire to the other, 
cannot but regret the desolating war that is now 
reducing a whole country to misery and ruin.” 

He urges colonization, and places great re- 
liance upon the assistance which steam navigation 
must give to commerce and the progress of civil- 
ization throughout all the new appendages to 
the Russian empire in the Black Sea. He urges 
this eloquently, but apparently without much 
hope of success, 

Every consideration, whether of humanity or just 
policy, that I can urge to induce the Russian govern- 
ment toturn aside the devastating sword from the humble 
hearths of the mountaineers of the Caucasus, will, alas! 
lam afraid, be ineffectual. No; if I were possessed of 
the eloquence of Demosthenes, it would avail nothing. 
Conquest ! dominion! is, unhappily for their less power- 
ful neighbours, the actuating principle of the govern- 
ment, and the majority of the Russian nobility. Already, 
im anticipation of the conquest of Circassia, have the 
most beautiful, the most picturesque sites on the coast 
been pointed out for the erection of chateaux and pa- 


laces, 

Count Worrenzow had contemplated settling 
a colony of Swiss at one of the Russian fortresses 
on the coast; and on the expedition, he was 
attended by a Swiss gentleman, with a view to 
this object. But the obstinate hostility of the 
Circassians to everything emanating from their 
inveterate enemy, made the design be laid aside ; 
and it is to be feared that Russian policy will 
rather choose to see this injured country continue 
for another forty years the theatre of a sanguin- 
ary predatory war, than witness its civilization 
and tranquillity effected under the auspices of 
‘ny other power. Russia indeed affects to claim 
Circassia in virtue of a treaty with the Porte; 
while the Circassians indignantly deny that they 
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ever were subjects of their ally and protector ; 
or that a right can be transferred which 
never existed ; and that, without their own con- 
sent, they may be handed over to a power with 
which they have been at war for forty years. 

As soon as this grand maritime progress was 
terminated, Mr Spencer, after remaining for a 
short time among his countrymen in the em- 
ployment of Count Worrenzow, formed the 
design of exploring a part of the ancient do- 
minions of the Khans of Krim Tartary. The 
kindness of the Governor-General facilitated 
This enlightened 
and patriotic nobleman sent one of his aides- 
de-camp, and his dragoman, along with the Eng- 
lish traveller. The narrative of this excursion is 
exceedingly pleasing and interesting; but, as 
many previous travellers have visited the Crimea, 
and as Circassia is our main object, we shall hasten 
forward. 

We therefore pass over Mr Spencer's travels 
among the Nogay Tartars, his further wanderings 
inthe Crimea, andresidenceat Odessa, and follow 
him to Trebizond, whence hesmuggled himself into 
Circassia in a Turkish brigantine, laden with 
ammunition and salt, the commander of which 
sailed at midnight, in defiance of the Russian 
strict blockade. A Russian brig gave chase, but 
they escaped by superior sailing ; for this was 
no lumbering Turkish craft, but ‘‘ as neat and 
tidy a little brig as ever left the port of London,” 
being built by an American at Constantinople. 

The captain, a perfect Hercules in proportions, was 
habited in the Turkish costume; his bronze, weather- 
beaten countenance shewed that he had seen much ser- 
vice; and a tremendous cut across the face gave his fea- 
tures an expression of great ferocity. The number of 
his sailors was also nearly double the complement ne- 
cessary for the management of his little vessel; while 
four long swivel brass guns, at first stowed from observa- 
tion, now shewed their threatening muzzles, and a quan- 
tity of weapons, neatly arranged in true naval order, 
gave me some misgivings as to the character of the 
vessel. 

The voyager was enchanted withthe magnifi- 
cently sublime chain of the Caucasian Alps, as 
seen from the sea; the mighty Elberous, 500 
toises higher than Mont Blanc, towering in the 
midst of them; while the rising sun poured a 
flood of rosy light on the snowy peaks and 
ridges. They stood in for Pchad, the Pchiate 
of M. de Marigny ; and the well-known signal of 
the captain was instantly recognised ; musket 
shots were fired in various directions through 
the woods, and thousands of armed men lined 
the beach, where only a moment before no 
human being had been visible. Boats, borne on 
their shoulders, were launched; and the crews, 
singing in chorus their national boat-song, pro- 
ceeded to unload the ship, which, in an incre- 
dibly short time, was laid up snug, in a small 
river, concealed from Russian vigilance by lofty 
trees. 

It was at Pchad the Russians] first obtained 
leave to establish a commercial depét about 
1817, and by gifts and a pension gained the pro- 
tection of a leading chief, named Indargou, who 
became the Konak of all the commissioners and 
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agents, connected with Russia, who entered the 
country. By a custom known among many 
half-civilized tribes, every stranger entering 
Circassia claims the protection of a native, and, 
if possible, of a powerful one, who is named his 
Konak or Chief, and who is bound by the most 
sacred feelings of honour to protect his person 
and property in every extremity. A stran- 
ger ignorant of this custom, and who omits 
to name his Konak, becomes the property of the 
first Circassian who chooses to seize him, and 
may either be sold for a slave, or retained in sla- 
very by his captor. When M. de Marigny, then 
in the service of Russia, and his friends, first 
landed at Pchad, they were surrounded by Cir- 
eassians impatient to learn the name of their 
Konak, which was to be the signal of their liber- 
ty or slavery. When informed their Konak was 
Prince Indar Oglou, the natives stretched out 
their hands in welcome, and congratulated them 
upon their arrival. ‘This tie, so useful in an un- 
settled country, and among so turbulent and war- 
like a race, is attended with some inconveniences. 
The chiefs, or persons at fevd with the Konak, 
readily take their revenge on the protected indi- 
viduals. The custom also interferes with the 
course of justice. ‘The Konak of a stranger ac- 
cused of a crime is often found too strong for 
the law. M.de Marigny describes a primitive 
mode by which strangers may be naturalized, and 
adopted into a Circassian family. ‘ The cere- 
mony of adoption consists in applying the mouth 
for afew moments to a woman’s breast. She, as 
well asher husband, become from that time for. 
ward ataliks to the stranger, whom they receive 
among the number of their own Jegitimate ehild- 
ren.” A few presents must be madebythe adopted 
to his afaliks, or foster parents ; and the stranger 
will afterwards find no difficulty in purchasing 
2 wife in the manner of the country ; and by mar- 
riage, strengthen himself by numerous “kith, 


’ 


kin, and allies’’—a point of much importance in 
Circassia. Mr. Spencer states, that, by the above 
ceremony, a slave is emancipated and adopted as 
a@s60n, 

The custom of fosterage observed in Circassia, is 
very similar to that whic! to arecent period existed 
in Ireland, and in the Highjands of Scotland, and 
the Hebrides, where the sons of the chie!s, and 
particularly the heir, were brought up by some re- 
spectable and trust-worthy vassal. There is this 
difference, that, in Circassia, the first person who 
presents himself after the son is born, or, accord- 
ing to Spencer, nursed, claims the right of bring- 
ing up the child ; and, if two or more arrive at 
the same moment, it is settled by arbiters how 
long cach shall have the care of the boy. From 
Marigny we learn, that 

The atalik carries off the infant, sometimes secretly, 
and confides it to a nurse; and, as soou as it can dispense 
with her care, his education begins, It consists in all 
bodily exercises adapted to increase the strength and agi- 
lity ; riding, wrestling, shooting with the bow, the gun, 
or the | istol, &c.; in the art of conducting an incursion 
with success ; in skill in theft, and in being able to brave 
huuger and fatigue: they enceavour also to render them 





eloquent, and to form their judgment, in order to enable 





them to be influential memLers of the assemblies, This 
education, which reminds us of that of the heroic times 
of Greece, was held in such high estimation by the khang 
of Tartary, that they used to send their children to be 
brought up by the ataliks in Circassia, The youn 
man’s return to his paternal home is celebrated by a pe | 
féte, to which all the relations are invited, and to which 
he is brought in triumph. The a/a/ik returns heme 
loaded with presents, and henceforth enjoying in the 
family of his pupil a degree of relationship, which ig a]. 
ways presetved, and which nothing can destroy. From 
this solemn day, the custom which forbade the father to 
see his son, ceases, and he may freely give way to his 
paternal affection. 

Marigny formed a friendship with the ataliks 
of the suns of his Konak, Indar Oglou. Dr 
Johnson was entertained by the foster-parents of 
the laird of Coll_—But we have left Mr Spencer 

af . © y . © 4 ~ bd . 

on the beach at Pehad, in some trepidation as 
tu the issue of his perilous adventure. He as- 
sumed the costume of the country, which, besides 
being elegant, is well adapted to the climate; 
and adhered to the prudent plan which had faci. 
litated his intercourse with other half-civilized 
tribes, of conforming, as far as possible, to theiz 
custome. Equipped us a Circassian warrior, 
with a rifle slung across his shoulder, a poniard 
hanging from his girdle, and mounted on a 
splendid horse, which cost four pounds, and in 
England would be worth a hundred, he set 
fourth, accompanied by the captain, for the dwell. 
ing of Mahmoud Indar Oglou, the chief of the 
district. Marigny magnifies the regard and 
admiration of the Circassians for his nation, with 
the vainglory of atrue Frenchman. Mr Spencer 
subsequently learned, that the English were at 
this time highly popular in Circassia ; but he had 
already assumed the character of a hakkim, or 
physician, from Constantinople, and called him- 
self a Frank, and a Genoese by nation, which 
people had long traded with the tribes of the 
Caucasus, though they now appear to be com- 
pletely forgotten, 

The strangers were objects of great curiosity 
to the natives; and were soon surrounded by 
not less than a thousand armed men, the greater 
number on horseback, rending the air with their 
war-songs. A European, new to their manners, 
and knowing not one word of their unwritten 
language, might have been forgiven for ima- 
gining himself in the hands of banditti. Mr 
Spencer says :— 

In vain I sought among the crowd the eye of some chief, 
some superior, whose presence held in check the fierce 
warriors around me; but none such could I discover: 
they all seemed of the same family, the same rank; and 
yet, with the exception of their boisterous mirth, the 
loud screaming of the war-cry, and singing of warlike 
songs, they could not be exceeded for orderly behaviour 
by any other body of men, even in the best-disciplined 
country of the most despotic power in Europe. 

I was first struck with their fine martial appearance, 
athletic forms, regular features, and the proud conscious 
ness of freedom displayed in every glance and movement 
The wost accomplished cavalier in Europe could not st 
his horse with greater ease and grace than did these wild 
mountaineers; and the symmetry of the noble anima 
that carried them I have never seen equalled, except ® 
our own country, All this ill accorded with the poverty 
of their habiliments aud accoutrements; but, whether 
they were habited in hemp, linen, the coarsest baize, vd 
even sheep’s-skin, I was compelled to admire the + 






































of their vestments, and their admirable adaptation 
either to display the symmetry of the form, a defence 
inst the weather, OF an appropriate military costume: 
and yet this has been the attire of this singular people 
from time immemorial—a people whom we have been 
accustomed to regard as barbarians, but whose dress and 
srstem of warfare is now adopted, to improve those of the 
Russian army. : ; 

The traveller, fatigued with the monotonous 
steppes of Krim-fariary, was charmed with the 
beautiful mountain scenery, and the fresh and 
bracing air of the hills, as he passed through the 
valley of the Pchad. 
the high state of cultivation of this barbarous 
region, where the cottages, clustered on the 
pank of a stream, or hanging on the hill-sides, 
appeared not much inferior in neatness tu those 
of Switzerland and the Tyrol. 

Numerous herds of cattle, enclosed by palisadoes, were 
seen, in one place, enjoying the richest pastures; in ano- 
ther, men, women, and children, were engaged in their 
yarious labours of husbandry, giving to the landscape 
that beautiful rural aspect so characteristic of a pastoral 
people; and I was not a little amused to see the men and 
boys, at work in the fields, on perceiving our party, de- 
sert their labours, fly to their cottages, arm themselves, 
and mount their horses, in order tv swell our ranks. 

On advancing about a couple of leagues, the 
strangers met a band of Circassians, who informed 
them that the chief to whom they were journey- 
ing, was absent with his sons, at a general meet- 
ing of the confederate princes, (for the chiefs or 
heads of clans have at last confederated aguinst 
Russia, to the number of thirteen,) but that his 
cousin would be happy to receive them. They 
accordingly crossed a hill to another glen, also dili- 
rently cultivated and thickly inhabited, though 
the cottages were hid by dense foliage, to elude 
the observation of the enemy. They were re- 
ceived with great courtesy by the chieftain, who 
was only of the second.xank of Circassian grandees, 
Their warlike, voluntary escort left them here, 
making the hills resound with their shouts and 
war-songs. And now we shall fairly introduce 
our readers into the interior of a Circassian 
establishment. 

We were ushered into the apartment reserved for the 
reception of strangers, where the squire of my host di- 
vested me of all iny arms, except the poniard, and hung 
them up on the walls of the rooms, already adorned with 
avast number, consisting of guns, pistols, sabres, pon- 
ards, bows and arrows, and one or two coats of mail, all 
kept in the highest order, and several richly ornamented 
with gold, silver, and precious stones. 

The room differed little in its appointments from those 
ofthe Turks. The floor was covered with a brilliant- 
coloured carpet ; a divan of red leather, stuffed with hair, 
turrounded the chamber, and several small tablets, in- 
xribed with verses of the Koran, in the Arabic language, 
were affixed to the walls, From this circumstance, I 
inferred that my host professed the Mahometan religion, 

ay y P 
which induced me to present him my firman, when, like 
‘true believer, he kissed it most reverently, evidently 
tgarding me with high respect, as the possessor of a ducu- 
ment so sacred as to have affixed to it the seal of the spirit- 
ual chief ofall the Osmanlis. However, his acquaintance 
with the Turkish language was merely confined to a few 
phrases. and his knowledge of Islamism vague and imper- 

g . . 
fect. Our refreshment was served in the Turkish style, con- 
Ssting of a variety of dishes, separately brought in, upon 
‘ma'l round tables, about half a foot high, There could 
tot have been Jess than from twelve to fifteen. . 
ring the repast, we were waited upon, in addition to 
our host, by several female elaves. ‘The drink was a spe- 


He was astonished too at | 
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cies of mend, and the boza of the Tartars, made from mil. 
let, in taste not unlike amall beer. The bread wasa 
composition of wheat and maize, of extellent flavour ; 
and, in the pilafl, which was not to be despised, back. 
wheat formed a very good substitute for rice, Of course, 
we had a pewter tray for a tablecloth, wooden bowls for 
glasses, poniards for carving knives, fingers for forks, and 
the palms of our hands for spoons: but all these incon. 
veniences, common to the Last, were to me but as a 
feather in the balance, compared with being obliged to sit 
for an hour on a carpet, cross-legged. 


A ramble over the grounds followed the repast- 
The whole scene is characteristic: — 


The clustered dwellings of my host, which might be 
said to resenible a little hamlet, were pleasantly situated 
on & rising eminence, sldping down to the banks ofa 
rivulet ; and, being surrounded by grounds, divided, with 
no little judgment, into gardens, orchards, paddocks, 
meadows, and corn-fields, animated, here and there, with 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, altogether formed a 
very pretty picture. [ could not but admire the judicious 
arrangement of the granary, supported on short stone 
pillars, each having attached, a few feet from the ground, 
a broad circular stone, hollowed in the centre, by means 
of which it effectually preserves the grain, not ouly from 
dampness, but from the attack of any vermin what- 
soever. 

In this pastoral country, like that of the patriarchs of 
old, the riches of the Circassians consist in the number of 
their flocks aud herds, to which we may add their wives 
and children. Those of my host, Ghatkhe Atiokhai, 
were numerous, and remarkably fine, particularly the 
horses, the greatest attention being paid by every Circas- 
sian to their breed, which are highly esteemed in the 
neighbouring countries, Russia and Turkey; and [ re. 
marked, that the character with which the cattle were 
branded bore some resemblance to the Grecian alphabet. 

During our rambles through the grounds, we found 
the wives and children of my host, with their slaves, em- 
ployed at agricultural pursuits, or tending their flocks 
and herds, Some were engaged in reaping, others in 
milking the cows; and one fine-looking princess, with 
the force of an Amazon, was repairing a wooden fence 
with a hatchet. Among the children, there was @ ree 
markably good-looking curly-heaced boy, and a girl, 
about eight or nine years of age, who seemed, in an espe. 
cial degree, tu possess the affection of the father, I was 
just in the act of extolling the beauty of the children, 
when T was fortunately checked in time by the captain ; 
for though, in Europe, you win the heart of a parent by 


| praising his offspring, yet here, for the same coiwwpliment, 


you are accused of intending to extend over them the 
malign influence of the evil eye, 

The youvg urchins were not inappropriately named 
the * Look ofa Lion,’ and the ** Speed of a Deer,” for 
the one was playing with the half-wild horses, ws if they 
were kittens, while the fair young princess displayed the 
utmost agility in driving her refractory charge of goats, 
cows, and bufiaives, to water. 

The women of Circassia are not, as in other parts of 
the East, coupletely confined to the harem, nor are they 
altogether obliged to conceal their features with the veil 
from the observation of the stranger, that article of dress 
being worn more as a shelter from the sun, when taking 
the air, aud, in-doors, as a graceful torm of head-dress, 

he wives of my host were habited in a species of white 
garment, made froin camel or goat's hair, which ene 
veloped the whole form. To this was added a muslin 
veil; and you cannot think how picturesque was the 
effect, when viewed from a distance. The sanctum sanc. 
torum, in which were lodged the women and children, in 
addition to being enclosed within a wooden fence, was 
completely concealed from view by the thick foliage of 
groves of trees, Here are also the sheds for the cattle; 
the remainder of the cots being either set apart for the 
reception of strangers, or inhabited by the dependents of 
the chief. There might have been altogether about six 
or seven ; the whole built of hurdles, plastered inside and 
out, and neatly thatched with reeds aad Indian corn 
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leaves. Each cot contained two rooms: the one, with a 


large fireplace in the centre, appropriated to cooking and | 


domestic purposes, somewhat resembled that of an old | 


English farm-house, having pot-hooks and hangers, while 
the other answered the double purpose of a sitting-room 
and dormitory. A chequered mat, of variegated colours, 
covered the floor; and a divan surrounded three sides of 
the reom: the only additional furniture being a few 
small tables, about a foot in height, and something re- 
sembling a chest of drawers; unless, indeed, we include 
the saddles, bridles, housings, and weapons, that hung 
suspended against the walls. 

Those occupied by the ladies of the chieftain and their 
slaves, were furnished in a similar manner; the only 
additional decoration, I presume by way of ornament, 
were shelves loaded with glass, china, and bright culinary 
utensils, made of brass, copper, or glazed pottery, intended 
more for show than use. There was alsoa grand display, 
hanging upon lines across the room, of the various speci- 
mens of female industry, such as embroidered napkins, 
handkerchiefs, veils, and costly dresses, glittering with 
gold and silver. 

The little verandah is, in fine weather, the 


place of general resort. Here the visiter is re- 
galed ; here the story-teller relates the tradi- 
tionary tale, and the bard chants the heroic 
songs of his nation, in which its annals are em- 
bodied ; and here the host, if advanced in years, 
smokes his tchibouque, and sips his coffee, in the 
midst of his wives and children, or takes his 
siesta. The customs of Circassia do not permit 
young men, or those in middle life, to see their 
wives, save by stealth, and at night ; and we hear 
of a lady escaping out of a window, when her 
husband chanced to enter the apartment in which 
she was with his friends, 

The wives and daughters of the chief were 
seated with the strangers inthe verandah, smok- 
ing with as much gusto as German students, when 
“ a young warrior arrived, at the head of a train 
of young men about his own age, all well armed, 
and mounted upon splendid horses. The young 
prince, who was remarkable for the symmetry 
of his athletic form and the frankness and sin- 
cerity expressed in his countenance, was intro- 
duced to me as the cousin of my host, the son of 
one of the Khapsouké chiefs, called Beitzroukou. 
His visit was for the double purpose of arranging 
commercial relations with the captain for a sup- 
ply of powder and salt, and inviting me to the 
residence of his father, some twenty leagues dis- 
tant, across the mountains. Accordingly, the 
next morning we commenced our route, long 
before Aurora made her appearance ; and, even 
thus early, the family of my host had breakfast 
prepared, similar to the repast I have already 
described.” 

A few small presents, with which they were 
delighted, were made, at parting, to the ladies 
of the family, according to the usual practice in 
Circassia. The route lay through a wild and 
rugged mountain country ; but the Circassians 
are admirable horsemen ; and Mr Spencer asserts 
that their breed of horses equals the purest 
Arabian, or the finest racers of England. They 
are as well trained, as kindly treated, and as 
docile, affectionate, and intelligent as an Arab’s 
steed. They came to a Tartar village, sur- 
rounded with orchards, and highly cultivated 
and tertile fields. The inhabitants had escaped 





from Russian oppression at the conquest of th 
Crimea, and formed an independent colony Wiese 
People and numerous herds of cattle were ike 
quently seen ; but the dwellings were invieible: 
Game abounded in the mountains, and the —" 
shot as they travelled. 

The congregated cottages which formed the 
dwelling of the Highland chief whom they went 
to visit, were placed by a rivulet, which formed 
a natural moat, and were palisadoed. His flocks 
and herds covered the surrounding hills, 


Several horses were standing under the verandah Tread 
saddled; when, on our leader firing his musket, hha weit d 
presently joined by the old chief and a few of his dans 
men, who welcomed me in the most friendly manner to 
Attéghei. (Circassia, in the language of the natives, 
The appearance of the prince was in every respect calcy 
lated to excite the attention of a stranger. In his person 
he was tall and erect, with a beard descending half Way 
to his girdle. His features, still handsome, but rough. 
ened by long exposure to the weather, wore « mingled 
expression of good nature, ferocity, and cunning, the 
effect of a leng life of warfare and peril. 

Although he had attained the age of seventy, yet he 
managed his steed with as much ease and grace as any 
one of the athletic youths that surrounded me. In 
he is said still to excel in horsemanship, and all the milj. 
tary exercises of his country; he had only returned, a 
few days previous to my arrival, from the camp near 
Soudjouk-Kalé, where he pertormed prodigies of valour 
in defending the passes against the advance of the Rus. 
sian army, and was now preparing his clansmen for a se. 
cond campaign. j 


The residence was very similar to that which 
Mr Spencer has already described ; but still more 
Primitive, and with less of comfort or luxury. 
In the windows, parchment was the substitute 
for glass. 


This total absence of domestic comforts was singularly 
contrasted with the splendid armour of the men, their 
gemmed weapons, noble horses, and rich housings; to- 
gether with the magnificent Oriental costume of the 
women, who, in their dresses of gold brocade and sil- 
vered muslin, resembled so many peacocks proudly strut- 
ting about a farm-yard. Still, the traveller arriving at 
the house of a Circassian chief has no reason to complain. 
The room appropriated to strangers is always furnished 
with a divan, pillows, and coverlets : the cheer is, by no 
means, to be despised; and I do not think that any 
people ever tendered the cup of refreshment to the weary 
traveller with more genuine hospitality. 

On entering the strangers’ apartment, to which the 
prince had the courtesy to conduct me himself, his squire, 
according to the general custom of this people, divested 
me of the whole of my weapons, and hung them up ou 
the walls of the room with those of his master, except 
the poniard, which a Circassian never parts with, being 
considered a part of his costume. How like the warriors 
of ancient Greece! 


The din and clatter kept up in the dwelling 
all night, the chirping of innumerable insects, 
the croaking of myriads of frogs, and the shrill, 
wild, melancholy cry of the jackals howling 1 
concert, made it impossible to sleep. It is said 
that “the war-cry of the Circassians is an exact 
imitation of the howl of this animal ; and, when 
screamed at the same moment by thousands, it 
is the most fearful, unnatural, and intimidating 
yell ever uttered by a people in presence of an 
enemy.” 

As a hakkim, and a giver of pretty presents, 
the stranger next day was introduced by bis 
young guide to the ladies of the family 
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mother of my young companion, probably between 
and fifty years of age, Was sumptuously attired in a 
bine silk robe, open in the front, confined with silver 
clasp and a girdle ornamented with silver ; her trousers 
were veTY beautifal Tarkish muslin, of variegated colours, 
sndred slippers; on her head she wore a light shawl, 
partly arranged as a turban, and partly falling, in grace- 
ful folds, over her neck and shoulders, completely con- 
caling her hair; over this was thrown a large, thin 
mastin veil, that nearly enveloped her figure ; her dress 
completed by an abundant display of gold trinkets, 
evidently extremely ancient, and, from the workmanship, 
j should think, Venetian. Her person still retained 
traces of great beauty. 

The attire of her daughters was even more splendid; 
but, in lieu of the turban, each wore a fiara of red Mo- 
rocco leather, ornamented with a profusion of small 
Turkish and Persian gold coins. In other respects their 
dress was Similar, except that the hairof the young 
dames, instead of falling on the neck in curls, like that 
of the married women, was arranged ina thick plait, 
confined at the end by a silver cord, which descended 
helow the waist: their features were as beautifully regu- 
lar and expressive as those of their mother ; yet, it must 
be confessed that their sallow complexions by no means 
improved their personal appearance. They were, how- 
ever, young, still encased in the tight leather corset worn 
by all Circassian girls, of whatever age, which was, no 
dmt, the principal cause of their unhealthy appearance. 

On a signal being made, the young prince, agreeably 
to custom, leftthe room, when one of his wives entered, 
a princess of the Demirghoi tribe, one of the handsomest 
women I think I ever beheld. She might be about 
eiziteen: with the most regular features of the Grecian 
cast s eyes, large and dark ; complexion, a clear brown; 
hands and feet delicately small: and her whole figure 
admirably moulded. She was-dressed in a similar style 
to that of the elder princess, except that it was more 
tasteful, and studied with no small degree of coquetry : 
her fine dark hair hung in tresses on her shoulders. In- 
deed, the finest women I saw in Circassia, were the young 
and married: for, being divested of the leather confine- 
ment, their forms had expanded into all the luxuriance 
of womanhood. 

He found the princess and her daughters, to 
whom he had been presented, employed at em- 
broidery. 

This refined accomplishment does not, however, oc- 
cupy a large portion of the time of the women of the 
Caucasus; and those of my host, like the princesses of 
old, occasionally employed themselves in spinning wool 
aud flax—their fair hands not only made the clothes for 
their families, dawn to the very shoes, but plaited camels’ 
aud goats’ hair into mantles, made cushions for the 
saddle, housings for the horse, and sheaths for swords and 
poniards. Nor were they less expert in the art of 
cookery or the management of the dairy ; and some- 
times even displayed their agricultural skill in the fields, 
the whole wardrobe of finery being reserved for visits of 
ceremony. My host was equally industrious; for, be- 
tides building, with his own princely hands, the little 
cottages he occupied, he was his own carpenter, tanner, 
and weaver, mounted his pistols and guns, manufactured 
his inimitable bows and arrows ; and like old King Priam, 
in conjnnetion with his princely boys, tilled the land, 
and tended his flocks and herds in the mountains; and, 
when the wintry snow rendered his occupations in the 
open air no longer agreeable, he made mats of great 
beauty, which find a ready sale in Turkey and Persia, 
Nor was this his only employment—he cast bullets, made 
tunpowder ; and, if these were not sufficient to fill up his 
ime, he smoked his tchibouque. 

There are now many tribes in Circassia, 
of Nogay Tartars, Calmucks, and Turcomans, 
vho have few claims to personal beauty. But 
the Circassians never intermarry with any race 
mve their own ; and purity of blood, and beauty 
of features and form, are the first considera- 
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tion with a father in selecting a wife for his 
son. The chiefs never sell their daughters, 
nor give them in marriage, save in their 
own nation and ina similar rank. Connexions 
with powerful families, by intermarriages, are 
naturally sought after in a country in the condi- 
tion of Circassia. When Mr Spencer first saw 
a number of Circassians together at Pitzounda, 
his impression was they were of Greek origin. 
This, however, was not confirmed as he advanced 
into the interior, where the small aquiline nose, 
and finely-arched eye-brow, shewed another 
descent. 

The only regular artificers in Circassia, are 
armourers, cutlers, and goldsmiths, who mount 
weapons with gold and gems, with much elegance 
and taste. The designs traced on the guns and 
swords, are often beautiful, and the excellence of 
the temper given the latter cannot be surpassed. 
The Circassians have also an ingenious manner 
of inlaying their guns and little tables with 
mother of pearl. 

Although the Konak of Mr Spencer was one of 
the most powerful of the confederated princes, 
and the captain who brought him a tried 
friend, whose intrepidity in braving the Rus- 
sian blockade to bring needful succours was 
generally known, suspicion arose from his perse- 
vering inquisitiveness in questioning certain 
Armenian merchants, and his habit of writing in 
a note-book, and making sketches of the natives 
and their houses. They began to suspect that 
he might be a Russian agent ; and a meeting of 
the elders was held to examine him, before he 
was allowed to advance any farther into the 
interior. His papers were taken from him, and 
declared to be written in Russ, by men who knew 
no written characters of any kind. Some Rus- 
sian slaves, who were brought to examine the 
manuscripts, declared they were not Russian. 
Greeks, Armenians, and Turks, could make 
nothing of them; and, at length, nothing being 
found to criminate the traveller, and the Prince, 
his young companion, evincing a warm interest 
in his behalf, Mr Spencer was allowed to set 
out for the place where his Konak held his 
camp, for the purpose of seeing more of the 
country. Tormented as this unfortunate people 
have been for half a century, by legions of Mus- 
covite agents, sowing dissensions among them, 
endeavouring to detach the people from the 
chief—to whom their allegiance is altogether 
voluntary—and tampering with their fidelity 
in every way, he was neither surprised nor dis- 
pleased at their suspicions being excited. 

Mr Spencer had the good fortune, on his ar- 
rival, to cure his Konak of an intermitting fever, 
with the medicine which he carried with him ; 
and his fame as a hakkim, and the number of 
his patients, increased every day. He had, be- 
sides, shewn his secret credentials, obtained from 
the friends of his Konak at Constantinople, and 
every suspicion vanished. He lived in the midst 
of their camp, and accompanied them in several 
expeditions, though he took no part in the actual 
warfare, shielding himself under his peaceful 
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character of physician. The Circassians, by their 
hardy habits, appear admirably adapted to irre- 
gular mountain war. If implicit faith is to be 
placed in Mr Spencer's opinions, it will be im- 

ible for a long while, if ever, to subdue them.” 

Every station occupied by the enemy, though bristling 
with guns, is, nevertheless, insufficient to protect them. 
These wily mountaineers wiil lie concealed for whole days 
at their very gates, and, when a convenient moment pre- 
sents itself, pounce upon their prey like a tiger, and fly off 
to the mountains. Besides, the Circassians, acting inde. 
pendently and in small bodies under their own respective 
chieftains, are a Constant source of inquictude, and give 
perpetual occupation to whole brigad.s, Therefore, you 
may be assured, unless tie tide of public feeling should 
change in favour of Kussia, which is by no means proba- 
ble, she will not succeed in her attempts to subdue these 
provinces, even with a force of three hundredthousand 
men, ' ° > ° ° ° . . ° 

The animosity ever borne by the inhabitants of the 
Caucaans towards the Russians has been lately increased 
a thousand/old, uot only by the aggravated reports of the 
Polish and ‘Tartar deserters who reside among them, but 
by their individual sufferings. In addition to the length. 
ened and incessant warfare carried on to deprive them of 
their country and independence, they accase the Russians 
of wantonly buraing their villages, of forcibly carrying off 
their wives and children, and of encouraging their preda- 
tory neighbours, the Tchernemorsk y Cossacks, eatablished 
on the opposite bank of the Kouban. These, they say, 
in defiance of the inost solemn treaties, still cross the 
river, plundering and laying waste all before them, 

So determined, indeed, are the Circassians to maintain 
their independence at all risks. that, at a recent meeting, 
the confederate chiefs, having sacrificed every petty feud 
to the public interest, bound themselves never to sheath 
their swords while a Russian remained on their territo- 
ries, ° ° . . ° ° 

During a campaign, difference of rank scems to cause 


no distinction between them, the chief faresno better than | 


his clansman ; a bag of millet, here called adj Aha, and a 
leathern bottle full of skhcou, a species of sour milk, form- 
ing the stock of provisions; and the mantle (tchaouko) 
both tent and bed. A Circissian never complains that 
he cannot march for want of shoes, nor subsist for want 
of provisions; for, if the bag of adjikha and bottle of 
skhou fail, the rifie will procure him a dinner so long as 
a bird flies in the air, or a wild beast roains in the woods, 


Inured to what we call hardships from their infancy, and | 
practising abstinence in a high degree, which is here con- | 


sidered a virtue, they bear all the fatigues of war, not 
only without repining, but cheerfulness. 


In cases of extreme danger, watch-fires, corresponding 


with each other, like telegraphs, are lighted upon the | 


hills, which the Circassians no sooner behold, than each 
man seizes his arms, mounts his horse, always ready sad- 
dled at his door, and gallops to the chief of his clan. 
Nothing short of actual representation can convey any 
adequate idea of the impetuosity of a Circassian cliarge ; 
to the very bravest European troops it must be absolutely 
terrific, being executed literally with the rapidity of 
lightning, accompanied with a frightiul war-cry, resem- 
bling, as I before observed, the scream of a jackal: such 


aiso is the admirable training of horse and rider, that I | G our 1” the 
the noblest patriots in Circassia; some dressed in t 


daily witness feats of horsemanship, even by the meanest 
soldier, iar superior in dramatic efiect to any public 
equestrian exhibition I ever beheld in Europe, appearing 
almost impossible for the human body to execute. For 
instance, a Circassian warrior will spring from his saddle 
to the earth, plunge his dagger into the breast of the 
horse of his enemy, again vault into the saddle; then 
stand erect, strike his adversary, or hit a mark, almost at 
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But the finest exhibition you can possibly imagine 
this description of warfare, is a single combat bet e 
one of these fine fellows and a Tchernemorsky Cossack 
the only cavalry soldier in the Russian army at 4) Pliny 
able of maintaining his ground against such a formidab} 
foe, who, nevertheless, in the end almost invariably falls 
a victim to the superior prowtss and agility of the 
Circassian. These combats are usually conducted with 
all the forms of a duel, and, to the honour of beth a” mies, 


the strictest neutrality is observed. 

The Circassians, we are told, have hitherto 
resisted Russian bribes, gold and jewelled pon- 
iards ; yet Circassia abounds with Russian Spies 
chiefly the Armenian pedlars or merchants, wha 
supply the wants of the inhabitants, and also with 
Russians, pretending to be Poles. In his farther 
travels, Mr Spencer had the good fortune to 
obtain as a servant and interpreter, a Silesian 
Jew, who understood the language, which is ex. 
tremely difficult, and who could explain it, 
through the medium of the German, to his ney 
master. 

The country through which they travelled to 
the camp of the confederates is one of the most 
beautifulin the world; the farms are neatly cy). 
tivated, the flocks and herds numerous, and the 
population large. The moral character of the 
people, according to our author, and also to 
Marigny, has been as much belied as their 
industry and civilization have been depreciated, 
They are a high-spirited race, with a keen sense 
of honour. The abduction of a girl, with her 
own consent too, by one of the Russian com. 
missioners at Pchad, produced a feud which led 
to the abandonment of the settlement, although 
the Konak of the offender took an active part 
in protecting him and his countrymen from the 
enraged family of the girl and its allies. Injury 
was added to the original insult, when the 
Russian refused to pay the father the price of 
his wife, or her estimated value in sheep and 
cows, and when he afterwards abandoned her and 
his child on being recalled to the Crimea. The 
violation of a female in the neighbourhood of 
the Anapa, produced another long-continued 
feud with the Turks, who then held that fortress. 

The camp of the confederate chiefs forms an 
interesting picture in Mr Spencer's pages. 

Still the pastoral habits of the people were not alto. 
vether lost sight of, as, in the far distance, the eye Wane 
dered over agricultural fie'ds, filed with men, women, 
and children ; their verdant pastures dotted with nume- 
rous flocks and herds. 

On discharging our fire arms, which always announces 
the arrival of a chief, numbers of gallant warriors gal 
loped forth from the tents and thickets, and, in a few 
seconds, we found ourselves surrounded by hundreds of 


simple costume of the country, and others in glittering 


Se 


a hair’s breadth, with his light gun: and all this while | 


his horse is proceeding at full gallop, 


ed — 





* As this shect goes through the press, we see, in the 
London papers, that accounts from the Black Sea state, 
that the Russian troops, in several conflicts with the Cir- 
cassiaps, have been severely worsted, 


chain armour. It was then that the valiant chief, Hirsis, 
Sultoune Oglou, unfurled the splendid national banner 
he had just received from Stamboul, wrought by the 
beautiful hands of a Circassian princess, occupying 4 high 
station in the Turkish empire. 

At the sight of the long expected national flag, thou- 
sands of swords flew in the air, and one universal long- 
continued shout of joy burst from the immense multi- 
tude, Never was there a greater display of enthusias®, 
nor a fiercer determination exhibited by a people 
fend their fatherland, 


The traveller, rather sanguinely, we feat 
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ans upon the termination of the eternal 
toads of the rival chiefs and clans, who were 
chen united against the common enemy in the 
closest bonds of alliance. We must finish the 


Fe cmb was held in one of their sacred groves, 
coptiguens to the camp. Several of the trees were de- 
grated with the votive offerings of piety; and, in the 
cenife, on a small hillock, singular to say, stood the 
ymbol of Christianity—the mouldering remains of an 
sadent Roman cross, rudely constructed of wood; in 


front of which the principal chiefs had taken their seats | 


upon the grassy turf, 
“The aspect of such an immense multitude of warriors, 


reposing beneath the shade of their venerable trees, ear- 
vestly debating and devising upon the most efficacious 
measures to be adopted in order to defend their country 
against the dreadful enemy now about to devastate it 
again, for the hundredth time, with fire and sword, was 
wmarkably striking and impressive. 
orator arose from his seat to address the assembly, the 


deepest and most respectful silence was observed, till 





Whenever an | 


me exciting passage produced a general shout of enthu- | 


sasm, or a fierce exclamation of vengeance, to which the 
ond clang of their sabres gave an additional animation ; 
nthe midst of which, it was only necessary for any one 


of the elders to wave his hand, when order was again | 


restored, But it would le utterly impossible for me to 
attempt picturing the excited enthusiasm of this most 
patriotic people when one of their aged chiefs, helpless 
om wounds, arrived on the field, carried thither on a 
wrt of palanquin; the wild roar of joy and din of wea- 
pons I then heard still rings in my ears. 

His feeble form was enveloned in the ample folds of 
the tehaouka ; and, althongh his pallid countenance was 
deeply furrowed with time and care, his eye still giistened 
with the fire of the soldier; while the long hoary beard 
that descended to his waist, imparted an expression to 
his igure which made him scarcely appear to belong to 
earth, 

The orator was a Tartar prince, whose ancest- 
ors had been khans over a powerful tribe, tri- 
utaries of Turkey. On the conquest of their 
ountry by Russia, they took refuge in Circassia. 

Age in both sexes is highly respected among 
the Circassians. The only complaint made by a 
ively French lady, the companion of M. Marigny 
n his second voyage to Circassia, against the 
manners of the people, was, that every time any 
od person entered the apartment, etiquette con- 
yelled her to rise, as did every one present, to 
make respectful obeisance. 

Before the ‘l'artar prince commenced his har- 
ingue, we are informed that— 

In conformity with the great respect paid to age, the 
pnncipal chiefs, with the elders, approached, and reve- 
ratly kissed his robe, when he slowly arose from his 
ouch, supported in the manly arms of his son, a young 
nan of most Herculean proportions; and, after blessing 
‘te multitude, with uplifted hands, commenced his 
eration, 

A translation of the speech is given, which, we 
‘uspect, after passing through the German of the 
“lesian Jew, and the warm medium of the trav- 
tller’s feelings, is not very close to the original. 
The aged prince concluded by imploring the 
teghei, as the Circassians term themselves, to 

atinue, after his death, their protection of the 
inant of his people. 

“We fled from the exterminating hand of the destroyer, 
ms you gave us a home; our country was torn from 
“t trasp, and you shared with us the land of your 
em and your country is now our country. Have 

‘Pople proved ungratefal for the boon? lias any 
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act of treachery stained the name of a Tartar? Have 
not our swords a thousand times drank the life's bleod 
of our relentless enemies? By the wounds I have re- 
ceived in defending your liberty—wounds which have 
left me for years a helpless cripple—continue your hos. 
pitality to my people."* Then presenting his son, he 
cried——“ Behold the last of my race; four of my boys 
have already fallen by the cannon of our enemy: he 
alone remains; take him ; his iife is devoted to uphold 
the liberties of Atteghéi.”’ 

Thus saying, he fell back on his couch, exhausted with 
excitement, and was borne from the grove in deep silence, 
interrupted only by the smothered sobs of those whose 
emotions would not be controlled. Many a hardy, 
weather-beaten Warrior strove in vain to prevent the 
tears from chasing each other down his sun-burnt cheeks ; 
while others knit their brows, clenched their teeth, half 
drew their sabres, and exhibited every symptom of sup. 
pressed rage and indignation. 

The elders of many of the other neighbouring 
tribes also made animated orations. The whole 
scene was striking and impressive. The women, 
enveloped in their long flowing veils, were mov- 
ing among the multitude of armed warriors, as if 
to excite their courage. It reminded the trav- 
eller of what Switzerland might have been during 
her heroic struggle with the House of Hapsburg; 
and, as he gazed on the beautiful, humble cots, 
and pastoral] fields, he execrated the ambition 
which has devoted this brave people to Jingering 
destruction. 

The Circassians suffer greatly from the want 
of arms and ammunition, though, from the nature 
of the country, their arrows are effective and 
fatal. A few of the chiefs present at this national 
assembly were provided with rudely-fashioned 
guns of their own manufacture, about the size of 
three or four pounders, and mounted like mus- 
kets, which are transported along with them, 
during their guerilla excursions, on the backs of 
horses. A friendly, and we hope he may be a wise, 
English stranger, has suggested some improve- 
mentsin the art of war,and methods for defending 
the passes by means of these guns. The same indi- 
vidual has taught them the necessity of federal 
alliance ; and the newly-adopted flay of the con- 
federates somewhat resembles that of the United 
States. Three gold arrows mark union; and a 
nuliber of white stars designate the independent 
tribes who have coalesced. ‘This national ensign 
seems to be regarded by them as the banner of the 
Prophet. The chiefs carry the declaration in the 
“Portfolio” about their persons, as an amulet or 
spell. From motives of prudence, the traveller 
does not reveal the name of the English friend 
of Circassia. 

Mr Spencer approached the river Kouban with 
his Circassian friends, on the northern banks of 
which are the military stations, or, more pro- 
perly, the kennels of the watch-dogs of this part 
of the Russian frontier, the Tchernemorsky 
Cossacks. Between these borderers and the 
Circassians there is a ceaseless predatory war. 
The taunting reproach of a Circassian maiden to 
a youth, is—** Oh, you coward ! you have never 
been able to steal a Techernemorsky cow !” The 
Cossacks steal Circassian maidens, as well as 
cattle. ‘They are wu fine race, with all the virtues 
as well as vices of a barbarous people, and profes- 
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sional thieves. Like their neighbours, the Cir- 
cassians also pride themselves on dexterous theft. 
It is part of the education given by the ataliks 
to their foster-children. ‘The Circassians punish 
the awkward thief who allows himself to be 
discovered, by disgrace and restitution nine- 
fold ; while the successful thief is admired and 
praised. The present generation of ‘I'cherne- 
morsky Cossacks have been improved in ap- 


numbers, from the air of the unhealthy swamps 
of the Kouban, and now can only bring twelve 


thousand men into the field, though, when they | 


first settled on this river, they could muster fifty 
thousand warriors. 

Escaping from the poisonous swamps of the 
Kouban, our traveller was delighted to find him- 
self again in a mountain region, and in a salu- 
brious air. He says :— 


I was now travelling in the province of the Nottak- 
haitzi—a people considered the hanudsomest of all the 


Circassian tribes; and most justly are they entitled to this | 
distinction, for I do not think, during my whole route, | 


that I saw a single face not distinguished for beauty; 


unless, indecd, it was a Nogay Tartar, a Calmuck, or a | 
Russian prisoner: of the latter I beheld great numbers. | 
The general outline of the countenance of a Nottakhaitzi | 


is perfectly classical, exhibiting, in the profile, that ex- 


be the ideal of beauty. 


ferocity, which strongly impressed me on my first arrival 
in Circassia. ° : . ° ‘ . 

The women often sadly injure the beauty of their eyes, 
by dyeing their eye-lashes, and other practices of the 
same kind, so common with the Asiatics. Both sexes are 


passionately fond of dress; and, I assure you, a hand- | 


some face and good personal appearance are as much 
valued among these people as by the most refined nation 
in Europe. ° ° ° ° ° 

In the first appearance of a Circassian, there is some- 
thing extremely martial and commanding: his majestic 
look, elevated brow, dark mustachio, and flowing beard, 


his erect position, and free unconstrained action, are all | 
It must | 


calculated to interest the stranger in his favour. 
be confessed that he owes something to his fine military 
costume, the jewelled poniard that hangs at his belt, and 
the round black cap of shining astrachan—the most be- 
coming part of the dress, and which would improve the 
very worst features. 


mail under their clothes, are not in their pre- 


datory excursions, always thus attired ; and Mr | 


Spencer accounts for the ragged appearance that 
has been assigned to them, by acknowledging 
that they prudently save their “ stage clothes,” 
as the players say, for occasions of state, re- 
joicings, and solemn festivals, and literally go in 
rags to fight. 

We must now indulge in a long extract, de- 
scriptive of the manners and customs of this fine 
people :— 

Unlike the apathetic Turk, the Circassians are lively 


and animated, and but little disposed to sedentary pur- 
suits; the occupations of war being only diversified by 


agricultural and pastoral employments: even these, of | 


late years, have been left principally to their slaves, on 
account of the incessant kostility of the Russians, For- 
tunately, however, they are in some measure prepared for 
the evils of war; their houses being principally con- 


structed of hurdles and mud, with thatched roofs: hence | tritious, but the most easy to digest. Of this [can § 


ee) 


_ an enemy, or to shield them during winte 


pearance by the beautiful maidens snatched 


from Circassia ; but they are fast diminishing in | having but little to lose, they are seldom 4 


, no terrors. 


' for forks. 
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they make no scruple of setting fire to the who 
villages and hamlets on the approach of ay enem 
formidable for them to meet front to front, A fate’ ed 
will suffice to rebuild their habitations ; conligaaaant’ 
when the Russians invade the country, they find it 4 a tly, 
destitute alike of food and shelter: which, of mo” 
obliges them to retrace their steps. a, 
The villages and hamlets they occupy q 7 
variably built in the form of i circlat ln ie 4 
of which they deposit their cattle on the Approach of 
attacks of the wolves that abound in the Pr The 
sorrow ; and, being naturally brave, danger banhenan 
Indeed, any other people but them 
would have been long since driven to desperation - 
such is their confidence in their own strenzth and valous 
that they feel assured the day is not far distant when 


le Of theig 


Se | veg 


_ they shall be able to drive the enemy from their land 


Even now, they confidently believe that, with a sufficien: 
quantity of powde:, and a few more mountain howitzers 
they could take every fortress in their country in jegs 
than six months; and, when we take into considera. 
tion their bravery and address, it is by no means impro. 
bable. ° ° P ° . 

The more I see of the Caucassians, the more I am 
convinced, notwithstanding the bad character they bear 
abroad, that they are naturally a kind-hearted people; 
and though travellers, no doubt, have had abundant reason 
to complain of their brigandage, this does not emanate 
from cruelty, but long established usage. . . . . , 
In all my wanderings, and they have been not a few, | 
never found the inhabitants of any country more hospita. 


quisite gently curving line, considered by connoisseurs to | ble, generous, courteous, or courageous. 


Their large dark eyes, generally | 
of a deep blue, shaded with long lashes, would be the | 
finest I ever bebeld, were it not for an expression of wild | 


Remember, however, that these commendations are 
only deserved by the Circassian so long as he is among 
his own people; for, when at enmity with a neighbour. 
ing tribe, or engaged in war, he is a most reckless rub. 
ber; a natural consequence of the belief in which he has 
been educated, that to plunder adroitly and successfully 


| is a part of military discipline. 


In the journey back to the camp of the con. 
federates, Mr Spencer halted for a few days at 
the residence of one of the chiefs of a small tribe, 
which enabled him to see more of Circassian 
domestic life :— 

I was received, as usual, into the guest-house, standing, 
like a little palace, in the midst of a number of sma!! 
cottages appropriated to the use of the proprieter, his 
family, and slaves, together with extensive barns and 
and stables for his cattle, corn, Ac. These were built, ac- 
cording to their custom, of the most frail materials, that, in 
case of a necessity arising to destroy them, the loss might 
be trifling ; and, as the weather is delightfully genial in 
these valleys throughout the year, it is hardly necessary 


But the chiefs, who wear light vests of chain | that their habitations should be more substantially built. 


_ The room I now entered, appropriated to the reception 


of guests, was much more neat and comfortable than 
those I have described while travelling in Upper Abasia; 
the floor was covered with a beautiful chequered matting ; 
the little table ingeniously inlaid with mother-of-pearl; 
and the cushions and pillows were all that could be 
wished. In fact, the manner of living of the tribes in 
habiting this part of the country very much resembled 
that of their neighbours, the Cossacks, except that we 
were obliged to use our poniards for knives, and fingers 
In addition to the bak-sima, a drink not u2- 
like the bouza of the Turks, we had souate (wine) o! 
excellent flavour, resembling Champagne; and, if 
made, it might rank among the best wines in the world. 
There was also sooui, a species of mead, and a spilt 
distilled from corn, which they learned the art of making 
from the Cossacks; but, as they are a most abstemiovs 
people, it is never made use of except as a medicine, °F 
when guests are present. , 
Pilaw here, = well as in Turkey, forms the sane 
article of food; and is preferable to any other for a travé 
in the East, not only as being the most palatable and nt- 
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sean experience $ for I always selected it in preference to 
other food, made either with rice or buck-wheat, 
eres g the whole of the time that a Caucassian is en 
eagagt whatever he eats is of the very plainest descrip- 
sign, and never exceeds eight or ten ounces a-day. As to 
grink, he seldom takes even water, although exposed toa 
burning Sut, and suffering from thirst, till he rests for 
he evening, thus practising literally the Arabian proverb, 
éThe more a man drinks, the greater will be his desire.” 
Teta hardier race than these mountaineers does not exist. 
They make sugar from the sap of the walnut 
; which, and also clarified honey, they con- 
sder valuable as medicine. rheir bees are kept 
in a very primitive way. Our traveller's host, 
though only a petty chief, had his camp, about 
ghich was assembled from 300 to 400 fine. 
joking resolute fellows, 

The following description might have suited a 
visit to a Highland chief, and his glen and vassals, 
not yet a century since :— 

The coup d’wil exhibited around the house of the 
prince, Was extremely picturesque, and peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the warlike habits of this people, The 
greatest part of the population were, as usual, engaged in 
every species of military exercise ; and, when you see a 
troop of these daring fellowsscouring the sides of the hills 
and valleys on their long-tailed steeds, their gaudy trap- 
pings glittering with silver and glass beads, together with 
the jewelled ornaments of their weapons, reflected in the 
sun, you have a picture at once as novel as it is interest- 
ing. However much you may offend a Circassian by 
praising the beauty of his wife or child, for fear of shed- 
ding over them the malignity of the evil eye, still, singular 
as it may appear, you cannot too much praise or admire 
his horse; and I must say that they sometimes dress out 
their dumb favourite bizarre enough ; besides the tinselled 
toys that we see hanging down from the red cloth 
uapnings, there is a wreath of many-coloured glass beads 
and ribbons around the neck, and not unfrequently a 
banch of flowers attached to each side of the head. 

The chief himself mingled among his clansmen with 
the most perfect familiarity, little or no distinction being 
olservable in his dress and appearance, with the exception 
of his jewelled poniard; and also that he exhibited, like 
most of the Circassian chiefs, a decided physical supe- 
riority; and, from the circumstance that they speak a 
different dialect of the Circassian, they would appear to 
bea distinct race. Notwithstanding this familiarity, a 
characteristic of all the chiefs, whenever they preside over 


any public business, however unimportant, they assume | 


an air of great gravity ; and their clansmen stand before 
them as if in the presence of the most despotic sovereign 
in Earope, ‘ ‘ ; ° ° 

Of the men now present, numbers were armed with 
Russian muskets, which had been principally taken dur- 
ing the summer’s campaign, together with those found in 
the Russian corvette, captured some months previous. 

Having become, by this time, through the unremitting 
kindness of my Konak, more intimately acquainted with 
the people, I mingled with them more in the character of 
a native than a stranger. . . I enjoyed the 
‘up of hospitality, divested of etiquette : for the Circas- 
haus are, perhaps, the most ceremonious people existing 
in their deportment towards a visiter; and, with the ex- 
feption of sleeping al fresco, with a mat for my bed and 
aeaddle for my pillow, more frequently than was agree- 
able, I passed my time pleasantly enough, The Circas- 
Fans, being a lively animated people, they are, as you may 
“Ippose, no strangers to music and dancing ; albeit, their 
Progress in these arts has been, it must be confessed, 
tather limited. 


Their musical instruments are imperfect and 
tude; the performers are in general wandering 
Calmucks or gipsies. ‘Their melodies, however, 

Ye an original character; and their ka-ri-ra, 
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tion, is declared admirable. The compositions of 
the wandering improvvisatores greatly interested 
the traveller, These persons are, in fact, the 
historians, the poets, and the newspapers of the 
mountains ; but their favourite themes are heroic 
and romantic. They hold a high station in 
society, and every house is open to the bard, 
always an important personage in a society with- 
out literature. So welcome are the visits of the 
minstrel, that Mr Spencer has seen the inhabit- 
ants of a hamlet good-naturedly disputing which 
should have the honour and happiness of offering 
him hospitality. The greatest delight of the 
Circassians is to listen, for hours on a winter's 
night, to the tales of the story-teller and the 
songs of the poet. Through the assistance of 
his Jew servant, he gives atranslation of the 
extemporary verses chanted in honour of his 
| Konak, when they arrived at the residence of 
the chief we have just mentioned. 

The origin of the Circassian people is doubt- 
ful, their traditions about themselves wild and 
fabulous. The population is variously estimated ; 
but is probably much less (even including the 
Tartar and Calmuck tribes who have found re- 
fuge among them) than the four millions claimed 
in their declaration of independence. They say 
that the confederate clans have at all times two 
hundred thousand men ready for the field—the 
| English editor of De Marigny says one hundred 
thousand, which is probably nearer the mark ; but 
every boy is trained to arms, and the women 
in this fabled region of the Amazons often fight 
in the ranks. Their political condition is pre- 
cisely the same as that of the Highlander before 
theconquest of the soil, by the kings of Scotland, 
stripped the people of their land, led to feudal 
grants, written charters, and the division of the 
population into feudal superiors and vassals. Every 
family enjoys land in property, and has flocks 
and herds. The people are divided into chiefs, 
nobles, the relatives of the chiefs, and the com- 
mon people or clansmen. ‘The slaves are either 
foreigners or felons, and generally prisoners of 
war, or persons seized from entering the 
country without the protection of a Konak. 
They are gently treated, No distinction of rank 
is known, save in public affairs ; the most perfect 
| equality characterising their manner of living 
and domestic habits. There are no hard-toiling 
vassals, and idle, arrogant lords. 

The second class, the Vourks, correspond to 
the Duineuasals of Celtic society. If men of 
ability, and possessed of the indispensable virtue 
of courage, they frequently become powerful. 
Their alliance by marriage with the chiefs also 
advances their interests and rank ; and, in the 
event of the incapacity or treachery of the 
princes, or the extinction of the line by death, 
they succeed to their political dignity. The only 
exclusive privilege of the chief is, the important 
one of retaining for himself and his family 
a full half of the spoils of war taken by himself 
and his followers, The submission of the nobles 
and clansmen to the head chief is limited or 
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head, and transfer his allegiance to another, he 
is obliged by ancient usage to restore every 
present that he and his progenitors may have 
received from the hereditzry chief and his 
ancestors ; and this custom either continues the 
thraldom, or prevents any hasty change of pro- 
tectors. Again, as the strength and influence of 
the chief depends on the number of his followers, 
he is careful not to disgust or alienate his 
voluntary subjects, by acts of oppression. In 
the event of a failure of male successors, females 
inherit the titles and dignity of chiefship; and 
in such cases it is the policy of the elders of the 
tribe, to unite the lady to some brave and hand- 
some individual among the nobles of her clan. 
Considerable pains would seem to have been 
taken, of late, to preserve the balance of power 
among the chiefs; and, by a solemn engagement 
lately entered into by the confederates, no prince 
can carry war into the territory of »nother, with- 
out the consent of the national assembly of the 
elders. How this engagement may be kept, it is 
difficult to say. The Atteghei keep faith among 
themselves ; but it is not only allowable, but a 
point of policy and honour, to break treaties made 
with foreign enemies. They have as strong a dis- 
like to houses built with stone, or castles and 
forts—-which they conceive always intended for 
mischief, and to enable Turks or Russians, or 
probably native chiefs, to hold the people in 
subjection—as Cobbett had to barracks. Their 
laws, which, like their religious rites, are 
administered by the elders, as they have neither 
lawyers nor priests, are singular, but not ir- 
rational. Their courts of justice are held in the 
open air, in the sacred groves; and where a 
stranger is not concerned, the decisions are just, 
and always prompt. The chiefs wont to preside 
in these assemblies ; but, of late, in consequence 
of their acts of tyranny, the elders of the people 
form the sole legislature and tribunal of justice. 
The most singular feature of their laws, is the 
length which they go back, to fix the punishment 
upon the person they consider the true, or rather 
the original cause of the injury complained of. 
For murder, the relations of the deceased have a 
right either to demand the life of the criminal, or 
a fine, which, in aggravated cases, is excessive. 
Should the murderer and his friends be unable to 
pay the fine, the delinquent is sold for a slave. 
Death-punishments are rare. M. de Mavignv, 
and also Mr Spencer, relate many curious in- 
stances of the retributive justice awarded by the 
ancient laws of Circassia. Those decisions which 
may sometimes be considered over.strained and 
absurd, have the good effect of preventing retalia- 
tion, and keeping down personal quarrels. ‘ihe 
elder examines witnesses, and an oath istakenover 
certain amulets, which, like the black stones of 
Iona, seem to render it more solemn and binding. 
Their religion is a strange mixture of Paganism, 
Islamism, and Christianity ; but, as they have no 
priests, it is neither cruel nor intolerant. Their 
Mahonetanism is of so easy a kind, that those who 
profess it also observe the religious ceremonies 
of the country, 








They believe in a Supreme Being, the immor 
tality of the soul, and a state of future rewards 
and punishments. They also acknowledge seve. 
ral celestial powers of a secondary order, whom 
they honour with festivals in their sacred groves 
at particular seasons. They observe the fast o¢ 
Ramadan, at least upon the coast, and worshin 
a god of the winds and waves, whom they name 
Seozeres, with certain elegant and fancify! 
rites, resembling those of the midsummer 
festiva of St Johnin Poland. This deity js alg, 
the protector of flocks. The festival of a female 
deity, surnamed the Mother of God, who is the 
protectress of bees, is celebrated in September, 
whenviandsand beverages, prepared from honey, 
are used. They have another god, a protector 
of the forges—a sort of Vulcan ; and at his fos. 
tival, libations are made on hatchets and ploughs, 
Three Sisters, who protect travellers and war. 
riors in battle, and are also household deities or 
Penates, presiding:over domestic harmony and 
neighbourly concord, are worshipped by those 
changing their abode, or going on a journey, 
The Circassians have a deep veneration for 
thunder, and consider the individual fortunate 
who is struck dead by the angel of lightning. 
He is solemnly buried, while his relatives rejoice 
in the distinction bestowed upon their family, 
M. Marigny’s Russian editor states— 

The people come out in crowds from their houses at 
the noise made by this angel in his atrial course, and, 
when some time has elapsed without his having been 
heard, public prayers are offered up that he may return 
to visit them. ‘Thanksgivings are made for the rains 
which have attended it, and for its having refreshed and 
purified the air during the heats of summer. The new 
year, which occurs about the same time as ours, and the 
renewal of the labours of the field which ensues, are also 
two fete-days: but the most solemn is that of Easter; 
the ceremonies by which it is accompanied, and the time 
when it is celebrated, leave no doubt of its origin. 

Crosses, or something resembling them, and 
votive wreaths of flowers, are seen in their sacred 
groves. Their sacrifices are generally a lamb, a 
kid, or a goat; but, on occasions of great solem- 
nity, a full-grown ox is offered up, selected for 
its beauty. Their days of the week are the same 
as ours. They have no stated Sabbath ; but 
any convenient day for worship is named by the 
ofliciating elder—Sunday being, however, gene- 
rally preferred. They celebrate a feast of the 
first-fruits of the harvest ; and, at the fall of the 
leaf, the solemn commemoration of the dead, 4 
sort of mass, takes place. ‘Their burial rites are 
decent and solemn. A few religious songs are 
chanted, and the elders make a funeral oration 
over the dead body, which is laid in the earth, 
wrapped in a white cloth, and the grave covered 
with a stone or timber. Ancient tumuli, resem- 
bling those on the steppes of Krim Tartary, ate 
frequently seen in Circassia, and some of them 
were examined by both of our travellers, though 
the natives are very jealous of such researches, 
from superstition, and also the belief that hid- 
den treasure is sought after. These tumuli are 
the relies of a different and more ancient people 
than the present inhabitants of Circassia. Spells 
and charms are used to ward off evil spirits from 
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infants, brides, sick warriors, and corpses. When 
s boy is born, he is presented with a bow and 
of arrows; and an amulet is tied to some 
of his body, to protect him from witchcraft 
snd the evil eye. During a whole year, the arms 
of 2 deceased warrior are guarded with religious 
care ; and his friends visit his tomb at stated in- 
tervals, and strike their breasts, sob aloud, and 
t their prayers; while every evening at 
sunset, the women of his household go through 
the ceremony of lamentation. The anniversary 
of the death of a great warrior is celebrated 
with prayers, followed by feasting and martial 
and athletic exercises, and foot and horse-races 
for prizes. The young women are present at all 
these festivals ; and, save in the intercourse of 
young married couples, who must not seem to 
jive together, no restraint is placed on the sex. 
From the prince to the meanest of his followers, 
every man must pay for his wife, with cattle or 
their value, or with his labour. If he isrich, this 
js done at once ; if poor, by degrees. The trade 
in girls is at present, as we have mentioned, 
rained by the Russian blockade ; but compensa- 
tion is found in the comparative ease with which 
a poor Circassian can now procure a wife. The 
mountaineers, whatever be their ultimate fate, 
can have no cause to regret the breaking up of 
their intercourse with Turkey, from whence they 
imported the plague, which has at different 
times swept away their population, and to which 
they sacrificed their children. Their marriage 
rites are thus described by De Marigny :— 

As soon aS a young man has made his choice, he must 
agree with the father upon the price of lis daughter ; it 
consists in general of a coat of mail, sabres, muskets, 
horses, and some oxen, The bargain made, the young 
man comes to carry off his love, accompanied by a friend, 
who places her on horseback, and mounts behind her. 
They then start at full gallop for the habitation of one 
of their friends. The god-father presents there the young 
girl, who is soon installed in the room destined for the 
married couple: there she patiently awaits alone, her 
future husband keeping up the fire, which serves them 
foralight. It is only when all the people in the house 
are supposed to be asleep that his friend goes to seek him 
‘a the wood to bring him to her. Betore abandoning 
themselves to the pleasures of the god who unites 
them, he loosens with his poniard the corset which his 
bride has worn from the time when she was five or six 
years old , it is made of morocco, and furnished with two 
plates of wood placed upon the chest, which, by their 
rong pressure, prevent the expansion of the bosom, this 


partol the vody being regarded as an attribute of maternity 
Which it would be shameful to allow to be visible in a 
Young girl. . ; . 
No other ceremony than rejoicings are necessary in 
wider to legalize a marriage. The next morning, at 
meak of day, the husband leaves his young wife, who 
pa possession of a separate house which he has built 
or her on his property, and where he only sees her again 
M hight, or with the greatest mystery. ; ° 
he custom of not seeing their wives does not arise 
any contempt of the Circassians for the fair sex; I 
» On the contrary, that it was originally established 


with the view of prolongi i 
Y ging the empire of love between 
the husband and wife, 


; The selling of their daughters is an anomalous 
“ture among a people so fond of personal 
erty, and so jealous of their independence. 
Afather holds this right over his daughters, a 
‘other over his orphan sisters, But it must be 
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kept in mind, that no violence seems to be dene 
to the feelings of the girls, who are as eager to 
embark for Stamboul, or to go to Persia, as @ 
young English girl is willing to set out for the 
matrimonial bazaar of Caleutta, or a young lady 
of rank to make her debut at Almacks. We 
may pity the moral condition of the Circassian 
beauty, but not her mental anguish ; for she 
feels none. 


To be sold is often the sole wish of a pretty girl, be. 
cause she is then certain of filling @ place in a Tarkish 
harem, which they prefer to their Circassian mode of life. 
It is no rare occurrence to see some of them return to 
their country after having obtained their hberty, The 


| accounts which they bring back of the joys of these vo- 


luptuous prisons, and the sizht of the presents with which 
they return, suflice to determine the fate of many, who 
request to be sold, 

To the faded beauties who return from Turkish 
and Persian harems, Mr Spencer attributes the 
preservation of civilization among the mountain. 
eers, and many improvements and ameliorations 
in the social condition of their countrymen, who, 
without such counteracting influences, must have 
relapsed into, barbarism. This is a doubtful 
mode of promoting civilization. The refinement 
they bring back is more corrupting than the 
barbarism they carry away. The trade in 
young women was formerly the perpetual cause 
of wars and feuds among the petty chiefs of the 
Caucasus, who made predatory excursions into 
each other's territory, to snatch girls. Llappily, 
the Russian blockade and the confederation of 
native chiefs have, we are tuld, nearly put an end 
to this abominable practice, the continued exist- 
ence of which might neutralize all that Mr 
Spencer has said for his favourite mountaineers, 

Among the singular customs of the Circas. 
sians, there is that of interchanging whatever 
parties may take a fancy for, Marigny states— 

This community of goods extends so far, that a poor 
man ofien gives his rags to a rich one, in order to obtain 
his coat. I once saw Noghai return without shoes, be- 


cause he had met a man on foot who bad bad ones, and 
had asked him for his. 


Mr Spencer was equally fortunate in finding 
abundance of cater-cuusins, the relations and 
dependents of his Konak, whose excess of 
friendship he was compelled, by etiquette, to 
requite with presents and souvenirs. The Cir- 
cassians are not in the least a diffident or bash- 
ful people, and they never lose a benefit for want 
of asking. Mr Spencer gives a very intelligent 
account of the state of medicine and surgery 
among his friends. Itis low indeed. The wan- 
dering Calmucks and Turecomans furnish the 
quacks of the Caucasus. In his rambles, he met 
with a very curious case of somnpambulism in 
the daughter of a chief. ‘This girl will now be re- 
garded as the Cassandra, or Joan of Are, of her 
brave nation. 

The girl was, probably, about twelve years of age, and 
had been suffering from the disease for the last two years 
During the prevalence of the fit, which geverally lasted 
from one to three weeks, she was accustomed to employ 
herself at embroidery, sing to her lute, or deliver extem- 
pore poetry, in a singing tone, always prophetic of some 
event that was to occur, of importance to the country; 
but, except on these occasions, she never uttered # werd, 
nor answered a question, and seemed to address her warn. 
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ings rather to some invisible spirit, than to the persons 

around her; she also prescribed for the sick, whom she 
mentioned by name, gave counsel to the warrior, reproved 
the wicked, and assured her countrymen, that in their 
contest with Russia they would be ultimately successful ; 
senee vor! of which remained in her recollection when 
she awoke from her magnetic sleep. 

The Circassians, if the blessings of peace were 
granted them, might, in many respects, be re- 
garded as a fortunate people. They inhabit a 
beautiful, fertile, and salubrious country, 
abounding in all the necessaries of life. Their 
flocks and herds are numerous, game is plentiful, 
the rivers and the Euxine abound with fish, 
which, however, the inhabitants never use. Fish 
is the last resource of a semi-barbarous people. 
Their food is beef. mutton, kid, fowls, rice, 
buck-wheat, millet, dried fruits, and honey, 
which is abundant, and of fine quality. As a 
particular article of food, they consume immense 
quantities of raw cucumbers, which are of a large 
and very superior kind, and also salt them for 
winter, like the German saur-krout. They boil 
the tendrils and fruit of the pumpkin, which they 
season with salt and their favourite condiment, 
capsicums ; and use many wild vegetables. We 
cannot, however, see that the useful arts have 
made great progress in Circassia. ‘They are 
dependent on Turkey for salt, and suffer much 
at present for the want of it. If we understand 
him aright, Mr Spencer has taught them to con- 
vert their salt springs, which he discovered in 
travelling to the Kouban, into this essential 
commodity. They are exceedingly temperate, 
according to Mr Spencer, preferring to wine and 
spirituous liquors, their favourite skhou, that is, 
acidulated milk which forms an important part 
of their diet. They never use fresh milk, con- 
sidering it unwholesome. The Turks, Tartars, 
and Arabs, are equally fond of this beverage, 
which they call yaourte. 

The skhou constitutes the principal article in the food 
of a Circassian; boiled with millet or maize, it forms 
his breakfast; while his pilati, at noon and evening 
meal, are alike mixed with it. During winter, that the 
supply should be unfailing, it is preserved in tubs, with 
a little salt, when it forms a consistency like curd. Next 
to ekhou, the article of food most necessary to those pri- 
mitive people, is millet—without which, and a bottle of 
their favourite beverage, no Circassian ever leaves home ; 
and, as flint and steel form an indispensable part of his 
travelling apparatus, he is never at loss for subsistence, 
even in the most desolate regions. While bivouacking, 
it is an interesting sight to see hundreds seated around 
their fires, each with his little casserole, preparing his 
slendér repast. 

The goitre, the curse of other Alpine regions, 
and the deformed cretin, are not seen in the 
Caucasus. Many primitive customs are found in 
Circassia, 

In strict accordance with the command of Moses to 
the Israelites, the husbandman never fails to leave a little 
uncut corn, for the purpose of feeding the fowls of the 
air. Their manner of threshing is also still the same as 
that of the earliest inhabitants of the earth. 

The corn is trodden out by horses’ feet. 

Their milis for grinding corn, usually termed horse- 
mills, are equally primitive, being situated under the 
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earth, with a wheel at the top, which is turneg by 

horse : the man who brings corn to grind must algo being 
a horse to turn the wheel; and, as there is no in 
circulation, they pay the owner ‘or the use of his mil! 
in grain. The lighter seeds, such as millet, (the favourite 


food of a Circassian,) is generally ground b the women 
at home, with the common hand-mill. . 


Their granaries are pits, ingeniously kept 
free of damp and vermin, and carefully hidden 
by boards and earth, on which the grass soop 
springs ; thus baffling the enemy, who may starye 
with abundance below their feet. We have 
already spoken of their horses. Their oxen, 
with which the cars of the ladies are drawp 
are remarkably fine, and of the dun colour 
of those of Hungary. Their breed of sheep 
has been improved of late, by the flocks of 
their neighbours the Cossacks. Buffaloes ang 
goats range wild, in large numbers. The latter 
are large and fine; and, indeed, all animals, 
the human race included, seem to attain size, 
beauty, and vigour. We hear of mountaia 
hares weighing twenty pounds! The Circassians 
have a fine breed of dogs, resembling the shep. 
herd’s dug ; and they train grevhounds for cours- 
ing, which is a popular amusement. 

Polygamy is permitted in Circassia, but is 
rarely practised. The men shave their heads, 
leaving a large tuft of hair; the old men shave, 
the young men cut their beards, and all wear 
mustachios, Yet we hear of the venerable flow. 
ing beards of the elders. The rich are charitable 
to the poor. The orphan is provided for by his 
nearest relations as his own children ; if a man’s 
house is burnt, his neighbours assist in building 
it; if he lose his cattle from sickness, or his 
corn from blight, each lends him assistance, 
which he makes a point of conscience to repay 
liberally when his circumstances improve. The 
respect paid to age is almost carried to supersti- 
tious excess. ‘ It deserves,” says Mr Spencer, 
“ to be imitated by Europeans.” 

The Circassians, before the blockade, exported 
from Anapa, the Turkish entrepot, slaves of 
both sexes, wheat, barley, rye, oats, hides, skins 
of many kinds, and both of domestic and wild ani- 
mals; wax, honey, butter, tallow, and other 
articles. They supplied their Cossack neigh- 
bours on the Kouban, with such things, and also 
with good tobacco, wild fruits, horses, cattle, 
wood for fuel, grain of different kinds, timber, in 
which Circassia abounds, and some articles of 
rude manufacture, as sledges, canoes, barrel 
hoops, &c. The Turks were wont to take to 
Anapa, in exchange, clothing, consisting princl- 
pally of European cotton manufactures ; salt, 
steel, iron in bars, lead, nails, arms of all kinds, 
morocco coloured skins, a little cloth, which is 
a great luxury, needles, looking-glasses, coffee, 
soap, and dried fruits. From Russia they 
obtained iron pots, hatchets, silver-thread, 
coloured silks, and a few drugs. They are 
deprived, by the blockade, of all trade. Man 
steel, the soldier and his sword, are all that now 
remain in Circassia ! 
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a favourite epithet of the ballad-writers and 
yomancers of an earlier period, when it was the 
fashion to say “ Merry England.” Was this title 

a deserved one? or was it bestowed by the 
free-will of the poet—an invention deriving its 
force (as we see in some notorious etymologies) 
from the extremity of contradiction? In a 
time of less simplicity, a satirical meaning 
might have been suspected ; but of this the 
romancers were surely innocent. And if there 
was “reason in the rhyme,’ what a change has 
since come over us! There is now not a sign 
of merriment from the Land’s End to John o’ 
Groats ; nor a “ merryman” to be found, but in 
some miserable pretence at Bartholomew Fair. 
Mirth is as rare amongst us as minuets at La 
Trappe ; or, if it exist, its motions never come 
to the surface—not a ripple betrays its in- 
fluence. There are many fictions, indeed, which 
are accepted by general consent, passing cur- 
rently under the name of amusements ; and we 
follow them, accordingly, with great persever- 
ance. They are just such devices as delight 
other nations—and why should they not be pas- 
time for us too? Why, indeed, but tliat the 
spirit which gives them life and meaning cannot 
be borrowed as easily as the ceremony! We 
have no hearty sympathies in the matter; and, 
without these, amusement is nothing but a name, 
There is a gleeful eagerness, an alacrity, a spirit 
of invention, an individuality in the pursuit of 
enjoyments, which prevail wherever the national 
temper is gay and social: with us not a trace 
of this festive disposition can be found. We 
import the fashion of amusement from the spots 
where it naturally flourishes ; and observe it with 
a mechanical precision which bespeaks us utter 
strangers tu its purpose. We cannot originate ; 
we do not even translate happily. There has 


‘ not been a dance, a game, or a new mode of 


entertainment of native production, since the 
time of the Stuarts ; we are grown too busy and 
thoughtful for such devices. ‘The only. diver- 
sions which we willingly adopt are pursued in 
private ; we have neither the wish nor the power 
tounbend in the society of others ; and when- 
ever custom enjoins our participation in any- 
thing which requires concert, and has no plea 
for its use but that of mere pastime, we obey 
vith an sir half surly, half ashamed, which 
betrays our natural reluctance to forsake 
ktavity for a while, and be heartily amused. 
It is indeed the “ ticher d’ étre vif ;” and the 
task is most indifferently performed. 

This is not the place to inquire into the 
causes of a fact which may be stated without 
the slightest design to make it a ground of re. 
proach. With a kind of speculative admiration of 
faiety, we have vurselves a full share of the na- 

temperament; and it will not be hard to 


‘Mvince us that many excellent things may be 
¥0, XLVI,—VOL, IV, 
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7 17 is curious, in these sober times, to fall upon | 








said on behalf of a grave composure. Whether 
this character is the product of Protestant 
asceticism, kneaded into our nature by civil con- 
test, or that careless joviality is incompatible 
with the vigilance and toil of commercial enter- 
prise— whether the leisurely and unsettled 
habits, belonging to a different state of society, 
are not necessary to preserve national gaiety in 
full vigour—so much s0, indeed, that the con- 
flict and burden of the present times are sober- 
ing down the whole civilized world, an evidence 
not the least important of the mighty revolution 
now in progress :—these are questions that we 
may suggest, but cannot stay to discuss. All 
that is needful at present, is to assert a fact 
undeniable as far as we are concerned ; and to 
confess, without hesitation or shame-facedness, 
that, whatever we may once have been, we are 
not now, nor have been for many a day a merry 
people. 

It is otherwise with our neighbours across the 
Channel. Perhaps, even in their sunshine, a 
cloud may now be discovered, which, although 
as yet ‘“‘no bigger than a man’s hand,” may 
hereafter darken their gaiety. A future century 
may find us eyeing each other from shore to 
shore, as grimly serious as the two giants in 
(ruildhall. But this time is yet distant. Cli- 
mate, habit, and strong inherited tendencies, 
have imparted to the French people a joyous 
levity of temper, which it will require years to 
weigh down. From the harassing contest of 
the Fronde, from the exhaustion and distress 
which closed the age of Louis Quatorze, and 
from the shower of blood which drenched the 
land in its later Days of Terror, the Frenchman 
emerged with unimpaired cheerfulness: the 
traces of calamity are hardly removed before he 
returns to the eager pursuit of enjoyment. Pas- 
time is to him a necessity of life—demanding 
not only the panem et circenses but even circenses 
vel sine pane. He hates to be serious or recluse : 
his heart is with his fellows; he must be 
born, live, and die in public. In all his tastes 
and habits, the idea of society ia paramount ; on 





| this is founded the basis of a character which 


cannot soon be removed. Nor will it be easy 
to rob him of the gaiety which his mode of being 
absolutely requires. The solitary man may 

through life with all his asperities about him; but 
« vivacious and smiling ease is the only medium 
in which the many can perpetually revolve and 
mingle without chafing and discord. In all that be- 
longs to the art of social amusement, the French- 
man, therefore, is a joyous proficient. He ad- 
dresses himself to its practice with a cordiality 
which lends meaning to the veriest trifles, and 
gives a positive character to the most inveterate 
commonplaces of usage. His brain teems with 
new inventions for the promotion of laughter and 
social pastime. In his amusements, there is 
nothing formal or conventional ; like the player 
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in the older Italian comedy, he requires but the 
skeleton of his part—the conduct and business of 
which be can fill up as happily as the first inven- 
tor of the piece ; and change it, too, from day to 
day, with a variety that never tires. It is this 
fortunate disposition which qualifies him to act 
as master of the revels to the whole civilised 
world—a charge which he executes with infinite 
grace and satisfaction. 

It may be permitted, therefore, to us, without 
the slightest pretence at emulation, to cast a 
wistful glance at these merry doings of our 
neighbours. In attempting to describe them, it 
cannot be expected that much of their native 
vivacity should be retained, Some, however, may 
bear the process without wholly eviporating ; as 
will be found, it is hoped, in the subject of the 
present notice, which is intended to offer a glimpse 
of one of the most national French amusements, 
as far as it can be exhibited in fragments and at 
a distance. Those who have been amused by 
the Vaudeville in the land of its birth, may ex- 
claim at the coldness of its appearance in another 
form; we must address ourselves to such as 
have not enjoyed this privilege. We know what 
« difference must be found between the living 
body and the lifeless specimen; but they who 
cannot see the butterfly in fuli flight in its native 
sunshine, are content to admire its colours, 
although somewhat faded, in the cabinet of the 
collector. 

The Vaudevilie, in its popular sense, (for we 
need not weary the reader with antiquarian dis- 
cussions or questions of etymology,) has long 
been understuod as the title of a species of light 
song or ditty, in which the simplest possible air 
is chanted to couplets of a sportive or satirical 
meaning. ‘lhe music is little more than a 
measured recitative in lively rhythm, serving as 
an easy vehicle for the words of the song, so as 
to pass it more readily from mouth to mouth, 
amongst a people more apt to motion than alive 
to melody. The value lay in the words ; and in 
these the popular humoar found an inexhaustible 
recreation. Everything which caught the atten. 
tion, or tickled the fancy of the day, from poli- 
tics down to fashions, turned into merry couplets, 
often with exquisite readiness and wit, vas in 
this manner circulated at once throughout Paris. 
Some were adopted as established favourites ; 
the must had their hour of success, each in its 
turn giving way to some newer fancy, as the 
whim or propensity of the moment called it 
forth. The delight of the Parisians in these 
ditties passes description; and they have long 
been the favourite utterance of popular feeling 
in a capital where everything takes the air of a 
jest, and is turned into a song. It was amongst 
the lower orders that the addition of dialogue in 
prose was first introduced, as part of the enter- 
tainment, in booths and guinguettes, upon the 
stock of the popular Vaudeville; and in this 
manner the amusement seems gradually to have 
assumed its present dramatic form, retaining the 
original feature of a recurring chant or song, in 
which the cialogue is continued to some well 








known tune, in couplets appropriate to the gyh. 
ject of the piece. ‘The structure is as simple ag 
possible ; the characters are few ; the incidents 
presented and disposed of inamoment: everyth; 
bespeaks an origin thoroughly popular and o¢ea. 
sional. An anecdote, a whi:nsical situation, g 
droll trait of character, suffices for the substance 
of the piece, which is begun and ended ir hay. 
an-hour. This species of entertainment, admit. 
ting of constant change, was calculated to become 
suddenly popular with audiences that fear no. 
thing so much as tediousness. Asan amusement 
of the lower orders, it grew and flourished, untij 
theatres were erected for its express exhibj. 
tion. The performance, however, was rude, 
and the compositions of little value, until some 
writers of a higher class, attracted by their suc. 
cess, conceived the happy idea of imparting te 
this citizen’s pastime the charm of elegant com- 
position, enhanced by skilful acting. ‘Their pro. 
sperity has been unbounded ; and the Comédie 
Vaudeville, in its cultivated dress, is now tri- 
umphant in half of the many theatres of Paris, 
and has enlisted in its service some of the most 
graceful wits and the best actors of light comedy 
to be found in Europe. 

Amongst the crowd of writers who have been 
successful in this lively class of composition, M. 
Scribe stands confessedly the first. He is. en- 
titled to this place, no less by the fertility of his 
pen—which has produced some hundreds of 
approved pieces—than by its point and dexterity. 
He possesses, in an especial degree, the art of 
dramatising his subject, and an unforced pleas- 
antry of manner which always captivates the 
attention. His dialogue is easy and vivacious, 
and abounds in facetious sallies, which lose none 
of their effect from the careless way in which 
they are introduced.  Ilis situations, too, are 
highly comic, and generally essential to the 
developement of the plot ; which, although simple, 
as the style of composition requires, often ter- 
minates in a manner quite unexpected. At 
times, he gives evidence of dramatic power which 
might be worthily employed on subjects of 
greater pretension. But the walk he has chosen 


_ has been fortunate in no common degree ; it has 
led him to fame and affluence ; and the ambition 


of one who writes for the day may well be satis- 
fied with the first of its triumphs. M. Scribe, 
however, has not confined himself to solitary 
composition ; he is also known as the joint author 
of a number of pieces, in which his name !s 
associated with others of less celebrity ; follow- 
ing, though certainly at an humble distance, the 
example of those twin-stars of our elder dram, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and other contem- 
porary playwrights. As, in their instance, the 
quota contributed by each member of the liter- 
ary partnerships of M. Scribe is not knows. 
In some cases he appears with a colleague who, 
like M. Mélesville, has already established a 
reputation of his own ; at other times, it 18 SUP 
posed that he has employed his long-practised 
skill in fitting for representation the sketches 0 
less experienced hands; arranging the detal® 
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snd throwing into the dialogue some of the lively 
touches in which he is so happy. However this 
may be, the number of his partnership works is 
qrenter, we believe, than that of his own exclus- 
wely; and a list of some twenty names might 
he given which have been introduce! to the pub- 
ie favour in conjunction with his. ‘There is less 
gngularity in this division of labour than might 
ar at the first sight, when the style of com- 
position, and, above all, the peculiar genius of 
the nation, is taken into account. The struc- 
ture of the piece is so slight, that asingle happy 
idea, such as may arise in a fanciful or sportive 
moment, suffices fer its groundwork ; and the 
developement, by means of a few characters, in 
dialogue which is seldom more artificial than 
that of good society, is just such a task as would 
furnish joint occupation to a pair of lively com. 
panions, in a country the natives of which seem 
to regard every act of life as a mise en serne, 
The plan is thus speedily moulded into a dra- 
matic form. The substance once given, the more 
practised wit introduces the couplets, chooses the 
airs to which they shall be sung, heightens the 
points of the dialogue with a calembourg, ora 
pungent allusion to some jest or folly of the day, 
and here and there touches in a shade of senti- 
ment or a dash of broader humour: and there is 
a piece finished, awaiting only the acceptance of 
the comité de direction, to appear before the fre- 
quenters of the Thedtre de Madame, with as 
much success as any of the pleasant trifles that 
have lived their day on its boards. 
ihe subjects of these Comédics de Vaudeville 
eve as Various as their authors. Sumctimes it is 
a dro!l incident, a discovery, or a mistake ; at 
other times, an eccentricity of character, the 
burlesque of a class or profession; orthe favourite 
fully of the day, furnishes matter for the piece. 
An historical or domestic anecdcte is often seized 
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upon with great spirit and neatness; and thie | 


drama and romance of other countries have been 
ransacked to enrich the general repertory of 
subjects. Occasionally the plot is broadly and 
improbably farcical ; and the pieces of this class, 
although too absurd for the closet, are, perbaps, 
the most amusingon the stage, when sustained by 
the inimitable acting of a Potieror aPerlet. The 
anxieties and triumphs of lovers of course furnish 
the main burden of the theme, although, in many 
instances, the humour of the piece is independent 
of this interest. Another class, and a very 
pleasant one, consists of illustrations of some 
generous action or frank sacrifice, in which the 


tieur moustiche, the pet character of the French, | 


has generally a prominent share. Specimens of 
the highly sentimental may also be found ; but 
these are not peculiarly engaging, and do not 
appear to have mueh success. The great ma- 
ority of all, however, are occupied with subjects 
properly French; and exhibit the most promi- 
went features of the national “ life, manners, and 
conversation,” with a vivacity which, of itself, 
vught to render them interesting to the foreign 
reader. We believe that a more pleasant and 
mpendious illustration of the nature of this 
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lively people can nowhere be found—certainly 
not in any other class of written compositions. 
And so readily do the prevailing dispositions 
and interests of the moment appear in this form, 
that it may be questioned whether the best his- 
tory of the progress of ideas and social life in 
France, or at least in Paris, might not be sup- 
plied by a complete edition of all the successful 
vaudevilles, in the order of their actual ap- 
pearance, cum interpretatione et nolis rariorum. 

This is, however, an office for abler hands— 
ours must be restricted to the business of select- 
ing a few specimens, whieh, in order that we may 
exhibit the best of their kind, will be taken 
from the productions of Scribe, either singly or 
in partnership. And, to begin with a piece of 
which he is the sole author, we cannot find a 
prettier trifle than “ First Love ;” in which the 
fallacy of the sentimental creed on this subject, 
is assailed with great spirit. 

Emmeline, the heroine of the piece, very 
young, and educated in retirement, is informed 
by her father, Derviere, that he has been plan- 
ning to provide her with a husband—a certain 
M. de Rinville, the son of a neighbouring pro- 
prietor. Shehasrefused twenty proposalsalready, 
like a spoiled child as she is; and her papa is 
again mortified to find that this new arrange- 
ment is no better received. The son of an old 
friend, rich, handsome, and just returned from 
his travels—what objection can there be to him? 

Emm. Nothing; after what you have told me, I 
could willingly accept him, if this were possible ; but, in 
duty to myself, I must refuse him, 

Derr. In duty to yourself>—and what is the obli- 

ation ? 
’ Emin, A solemn promise, and earlier vows. 

Derr. Here is intelligence !—How, young lady! with- 
out my sanction ¢ 

Emm. No! dear papa!—never without your leave. 
And if you will promise not to scold me, or force my 
inclination again, I will tell you all. 

Derr. Who on earth, now, would have foreseen this ? 
—a little chit of sixteen, who has never left my side— 
who sees no one!—_Cume, mademoiselle, speak out at once ! 

And she speaks accordingly of Cousin Charles, 
her playfellow, when they were children, under 
the care of Aunt Judith ; and how they read 
‘“* Paul and Virginia” together, and loved each 
other to distraction, and exchanged rings, and 
vowed eternal constancy, when he set forth on his 
travels ; to the great consternation of papa, who 
has reason to fear that Charles is not only an 
obstacle to his projects, but has turned out a 
scape-grace into the bargain. Persuasion, how- 
ever, is useless ; the lady weeps, and threatens 
to fall sick, and the doting father consents to 
write a note of refusal to M. de Rinville, plainly 
stating the cause. 

De Rinville has already set forth a-wooing, 
and, meeting the servant who has charge of the 
note, spares him a journey, by promising to 
deliver it himself ; and enters the house. While 
he is waiting for M,. Derviere, he reads his sen- 
tence of dismission ; and, being reluctant to 
abandon the pursuit at once, especially as he has 
heard the beauty of Emmeline highly praised, 
he resolves to pass himself off as the absent 
3F2 
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Charles. A few years make such a change; 
and what a triumph if he can overcome this 


pretty recluse ! 


Derviére enters. ( Aside.) Lapierre tells me, with an 
air of mystery, that a stranger desired to speak with me 
in private. (To Rinville.) Is it you, sir, who were 
asking to see me ? 

Rin. Yes, sir. 

Derv. What are your commands ? 

Rin. (Aside.) Come! now for emotion and pathos, 
(Aloud.) You donot recognise my features. Is it pos- 
sible that eight years of absence can have made me a 
stranger even in my own family 

Derv. Whatdo you say ? 

Rin. What! is the influence of kindred a mere fable! 
—<does it not speak to your heart ?—does it not inform 
you, my dear uncle ? 

Derv. Good heavens! and you are 

Rin. (Throwing himself into his arms.) Charles ! 
your nephew! 

Derv. (Turning away.) Confusion take him! 

Rin. How! what ails you ? 

Derv. Nothing! The surprise—the astonishment. 
I vow | should never have recognised you; for, between 
ourselves, eight years ago you gave no promise of becom. 
ing a handsome fellow—quite the reverse. 

Rin, All the better, you must be pleased to see me so 
much improved. 

Derv. Not at all. [had rather you had continued 
in the opposite course. 

Rin, Why so 

Derv, Listen, my boy; it is wrong to use ceremony 
amongst relations, and I shall speak to you frankly. I 
settled a thousand crowns upon you, as you know. 

Rin. Yes, uncle. 

Derv. Well, then! I will raise it to six thousand 
francs, on one condition—namely, that you depart this 
very day, and that we deny ourselves, for some years to 
come, the mutual pleasure of seeing each other again. 

Rin. How! you discard me ?—you turn nature out 
of doors ? 

Derv. Yes, my boy. 

Rin, (Air de Vaudeville.) A kinsman! 

Derv, Just the reason why. 

Hin. A nephew! 

Derv. There is no use entreating. 

Rin. I’m deeply touched---most deeply, by 
This patriarchal mode of greeting. 
( Aside.) As suitor, they reject my vows ; 
As kinsman, presto! I’m discarded ! 
In truth, to enter such a house 
Is passing hard, so well ’tis guarded. 





While Derviere is explaining his reasons why 
Charles must depart, before his daughter dis- 
covers his return, lest he should interfere with 
Rinville’s pretensions, the young lady herself 
enters at the moment when Dervicre is called to 
speak with a stranger—one Mr Zachary, a 
German, who has something to say about Cousin 
Charles. An exclamation of Dervicre’s betrays 
the supposed cousin to Emmeline ; and they are 
left tovether, to the great chagrin of papa. 


Rin. ( Aside.) Certainly, the situation is an original 
one for a first interview. 

Emm. Well, Charles! you have returned at last ? 

Rin. Yes, madam. 

Emm. Madam? Are we vo longer cousins ? 

Rin, Yes, my pretty cousin—here I am beside you 
again; it has been wy only wi-h since we parted. ; 

£mm. How is this? Why are you so formal in 
addressing me, Charles ? 

Rin. 1 feared to offend—but, if you allow it—— 

Emm. Certainly !.--between cousins--where is the 
harm? It was so before you went away. 

Rin. Yes, surely, 

Emm. How often have I recalled that time! the 








recollections of childhood are so true and t ime 9 
Do you remember how gay we were—how happy! ang 
poor Aunt Judith, how we did vex ber! By the py 
you have not yet spoken to me of her, sir. y, 
ar Ah! true---poor old _ !---she must be terribly 

Emm. How! old! Why, she has been dead thes 
three years! 

Rin. ( Aside.) Good Lord ! 

Emm. Were you not aware of this ? 

Rin, Oh, yes, surely! I meant to say that she would 
have been very old by this time. 

Emm. Not so very; but do you remember how we 
used to go without her permission to get cream at the 
farm? It was always you that ate the most. 

Rin, "Twas you. 

Emm. It was not, sir!---And the day when we were 
caught in the storm 

Rin. Mercy! how we were drenched ! 

Emm. Yes; but, under cover of your cloak, whic, 
you spread over me---for you were Paul 

dtin. And you Virginia, 

Emm, How delightful! he remembers it all! Apa 
do you remember the evenings when we used to play at 
innocent games---but you were already very audacious 
in those days. 

Rin. Indeed ? 

Emm, Yes, yes, I remember the kiss you gave me— 
but let us speak no more of it. 

Itin, Far from it; let us speak of it~how ? I kissed 
you then ? 

Emm. Yes—there—on my cheek. You forget how 
angry I was, and said—‘ Have done, Charles! I will 
tell my aunt !”—but I never told her a word of it, 

Rin, Yes, now U remember—and the day after, I 
think, I began again. 

Emm. No, sir, you did not; because it was the 
evening before you went, 

Rin. (Asile.) Ubreathe again; for I began to fear 
I had been too enterprising. 

Emm. The following day you left home: do you 
remember what we promised each other when we 
parted ? 

Rin. Surely, yes. 

Emm. (Looking upwards.) You recollect—on high-~ 
there ? 

Rin. (Puzzled and looking up also.) Yes—on high— 
I remember. 

Emm, Well, sir, I have not failed once. And you? 

Rin, Nor lf, either! (Aside.) What the deuce can 
it be ? 

Emm. And have you kept all the rest of your prv- 
mises as well ? 

Rin. Quite as well, I assure you. 


Duet. 
Emm. Still, like me, you bear in mind 
Sport, and jest, and converse kind ? 
Rin. 1 bear in mind. 
Emm. Dear romances, strange and soft, 
That we wept to read so oft ? 
Rin. I bear in mind. 
Ah! what tender two we were ! 
Touching thought to rise sgain! 
Emm. Now repeat our favourite air, 
Which we sung in concert then. 
Rin. (Perplea:d.) 
The charming air we used to try—— 
Emm. You know it well ¥ 
Rin. Yes. truly—I— 
Emm, (Humming over the air.) 
“* Lis the viol ringing— 
Hear its merry sound! 
Come! and, o'er the daisies springing, 
Let us dance a round !” 
Rin, Ah! the tender accents linger, 
Scill remembered there. 
( Aside.) True, and learned, | kuow not where, 
From some opera singer, 
(-4loud.) Oh, 1 love the viol ringing, 
With a merry sound! 
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Fam. (Figuring about.) 
So, upon the daisies springing, 
Did we dance a round, 

Rin. What a dance for childhood’s pleasure ! 
Emm. Then did Charles, to mark the measure, 

Note the cadence with a kiss. 

Rin. (Kissing her.) 
So I note it now with this! 

It is high time to interrupt these souvenirs 

denfance, during which M. Dervitre has heard 


sad things of Nephew Charles, from Goodman 


Jachary—nothing less than bills drawn on his | 


uncle, and what not, which he presents. 
Rin, Is it possible ? 


Derv. Yes, sitr—will you deny your own signa. | 


ture ? 

Rin. Certainly not; but I should just like to see it 
—(aside)—were it only for information. 
“Charles Desroche3,"" ( Aside.) Oh! Iam called Des- 
roches—-that’s well. : 

Derv. Well, sir, what have you to say ? 

Rin. I say, sir, that it is a bill of exchange—any one 
can draw a bill of exchange. 


Derv. Were there but one, perhaps; but M. Zachary | 


has advised me that, to-morrow, there will be presented 
five or six, which I shall not pay. 

Emm. What, Charles! have you then become a re- 
probate 7 


But this is not all. M. Zachary has hinted 
that there is more than this behind. In the 
meantime, Emmeline takes his part, until, cast- 
ing her eye on his hand, she misses a ring which 
should have been there. He can of course give 
no account of its loss, and the offence is not to 
be forgiven. ‘The quarrel, to M. Derviére’s 
satisfaction, appears to be complete, when the 
veal Simon Pure—Charles Desroches—arrives, 
and is met by Rinville; the one fearful of his 
reception, for he knows that Zachary has been 
before him—the other mortified at his rebuff by 
Emmeline, but unwilling to discover who he 
really is, until he can try her heart once more. 
Rinville discovers that the stranger is his nomi- 
nal rival, without, however, pretending to the 
character any longer, having fallen into loose 
ways, and married during his absence, and grown 
up as ugly as he promised to be. Rinville suc- 
ceeds in getting from him his cousin’s ring, and 
it is agreed that he shall first approach his uncle 
in the character of M. de Rinville. He is ac- 
cordingly presented as such to the family—be- 
lieving, the while, that the real de Rinville is 
some cousin of whom he had not previously 
heard, 

Derviire receives the supposed suitor eagerly ; 
but Emmeline surveys him with disgust, say- 
Ine 

(Asile to her father.) O Heavens! how ugly he is, 
and what an awkward person! 

Derv. Not at all—I do not think so—the youth is 
Presentable enough—he looks younger and more active 
an your cousin. 

Emm. ( Aside.) He may say what he will. What a 
Giference between him and Charles! 

This unfavourable impression is not removed 
by the new-comer’s eagerness for his dinner. 
During his absence, De Rinville succeeds in 
Makins his peace with Emmeline, by exhibiting 
the riag he has procured from the real Charles. 
hey are on the most amiable terms, when ail is 
‘gain perplexed by the appearance of Charles, 


( Reads.) | 


who enters, on Rinville’s quitting his cousin, a 
pardoned and accepted lover. 

Emm. Good Heavens! it is that M. de Rinville!— 
I will at once confess all to him, 

Charles, (At the back of the stage.) As you were 
saying—no ceremony, I beg—attend to your own affairs. 
( Aside. ) I can wait for dinner now, having eaten aad 
drunk ; still incog.; my good uncle is caught—he is 
mine; and, could 1 but get rid of my Little cousin, and 
induce her to annul our former vows, my pardon weuld 
be safe. 

Emm. ( Timidly. ) Sir! 

Charles. ( Perceiving her.) ‘. thousand excuses, Ma- 
_ demoiselle !—had you anything to say ? 

Emm. Yes, sir; but I fear to say it. 

Charles, (Aside.) OQ Lord! has my appearance, in 
spite of myself———( Aloud.) On the sudject of this mar- 
riage, perhaps ? 

Emm. A marriage which will render me miserable ; 
for I love another. 

Charles. ( Aside.) Gad! how lucky! (Aloud.) Tell 
_ me all, Mademoiselle—do not be alarmed. This other 

whom you love 
| Emm. Is a friend of my childhood—my cousin 
Charles, 

Charles. ( Aside.) The Devil !—this is awkward.— 
(dloud.) Your cousin Charles—who was brought up with 
you? 
| Emm, Yes, sir. 

Charles. That left home about eight years since— 
a handsome youth 

Emm. Yes, sir. 

Charles. ( Aside.) It must be me—the description is 
pertect. I do not see how I can escape, ( Aloud.) 
What! and you are faithful still ?—_still attached to 
him ? 

Emm. Yes; for I gave him my promise. 

Charles, Certainly, with some people that is a strong 
point. But, as tor Charles, perhaps his constancy has not 
been quite so tenacious. Indeed, I have reason to know 
that he has been—thoughtless, as we term it. 

Emm. I know it. 

Charles, He has run into debt. 

Emm. That is of no consequence, * 

Charles. He has become a scape-grace. 

Emm, I do not care for that. 

Charizs, (Aside.) In that case, there [is no way to 
free myself, without risking the last confession. ( 4/oud.) 
With your favour, Mademoiselle, I knew your cousin, 
Charles, well. We travelled together, A very pleasant 
gentleman; graceful, affectionate—too much 80,  per- 
haps; for his imagination, excited by a romantic educa- 
tion, led him into some scrapes, as I observed——venial 
enough, but rather too serious, now and then; and the 
| last of these, to which I was a witness 

Emm. What say you ?---can it be that adventure 
so mysteriously hinted at this morning ? 

Charles. Just so, He has not yet found courage to 
mention it to his uncle, or to any of the family. He 











would deign to assist him, and use your influence to ob. 
tain his pardon 
Emm. Speak !---what is to be done? I will know all. 





mela, who was, by profession, a milliner. 
Emm. How, sir? 


tunate 
Emm, Good God !---what am I to learn ? 





them yet! 
. cease to live. 





hardly knows, indeed, how to confess it; but, if you 


Charles, (Aside.) There's a capital cousin! ( Aloud.) 
You must know, then, that Charles became acquainted, 
at Besangon, with a young and beautiful girl, called Pa- 


Charles. That is, she practised millinery, but was not 
born to the business. She was of a good family---au 
Engli-h family that nobody knows; and that was unfor- 


Charles. To see Charles and to love him was the work 
of an instant. Charles was virtuous, but he had feelings; 
and Pamela, in despair, was on the point of terminating 
her existence. Already the fatal weapon was pointed at 
her heart—a pair of sciasots—Heavens! | seem to sce 
She must either be united to Charles, or 
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Emm. What then ? 

Charles. What then ?---she is alive still. 

Emm. Merciful heavens! tell me all! Can Charles 
have married ber 7 

Charles, Merely to save her life, I assure you, 

£mm. Is it possible! The monster, the traitor !--- 
Papa! papa! where are you? 

The reader will readily conjecture the man- 
ner in which the conclusion of this lively story 
is brought about, by a discovery of the masque- 
raders, and how Emmeline learns that it is pos- 
sible to lose her heart, although the object is not 
that of her “ First Love.” 
with some lively couplets :-- 

Dervicre. My child, the foolish dreams of youth, 

At last, with opened eyes, you know; 
Platonic love and changeless truth 

Are fables, fate be thanked ! below. 

Our earliest feelings to restore, 

‘To make our waning years grow bright, 
Heaven kindly lets us love once more, 
Even though First Love has taken flight. 

Rinvilie. 1 grant the systems which allow 

Our hearts to change—for once, are true : 

I too have loved, methinks, ere now, 

But, then, [ had not met with you! 

And you, perchance, will half believe 

How much delight my life had lost, 

Had wilful fortune made me cleave 

To my First Loves, at such a cost ! 
Charles, My wife, though pure as pure can be, 

In London twice in love she fell ; 

I was myself but last of three— 

Good ! ’tis the latest bears the bell! 

For English ladies, I can swear, 

Such artless innocence display, 

They still have virgin hearts to spare 

When their first loves have pass’d away ! 

Emmeline, (To the audience.) 

In vain they try with maxims cold, 
To prove my cherished fancy wrong— 
In spite of all they urge, I hold 
There’s often meaning in the song. 

To save its credit, gentles, pray 

Come see us here again, and prove 
That we, at least, with truth may say, 
That ali return to a “ First Love.” 

The sally which the scapegrace, Charles, is 
allowed to make against our dear countrywomen 
isamusing enough: at the time when the piece was 
first produced, (1825,) the prevalent Anglomania 
was far from popular amongst a large class of 
Parisians ; and the temper which dictated es 
Anglaises pour rire, was still in considerable force. 


We will take, as a specimen of joint author- | 


ship, the Vaudeville by MM. Scribe, Justin 


Gensoul, and De Courcy, whimsically entitled, | 


‘Pay the Bearer a Kiss.” The opening scene, 
between the hero and his valet, will set forth tle 
argument with all needful brevity. Derville is 
rusticating, book in hand:— 


Philip (the valet) following him, Suppose we rest a, 


little, sir? 

Deiv. Don't disturb me. 

Phil, This country walk has lasted for two hours. 
You must find that novel very amusing * 

Derr. A novel! There, look—can you read ? 

Phil. (Reading.) Charron’s Works. Essay--on---on--- 
Wisdom. 

Derv. Yes, wisdom. 

Phil, It seems queer for you to read the book so cur- 
rently, for, in reality, it must be so much Greek to you! 

Derv. How now, Mr Philip? You seem inclined to 
play the wit---I tell you it is a book which teaches every 


~ 
Phil. The way to pay one’s debts, for instance 2 
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Derv. No! but it makes us learn to forget ther, 

Phil. In that case, sir, you should make your cred 
tors read it. Such memories as those fellows haye! Tor 
need not have left Paris for the country-~I believe the 
have followed you--for I recognised, not an hour ago, 
the Golden Sun, some familiar faces. , 


AIR. 
You cannot pay, for longer date 
Your notes of hand must be renewed. 





The piece closes 


As this has often chanced of late, 
And I am provident of mood, 
| Of paper stamped a stock I bear. 
| (Presenting them.) 
Derv. Write out of doors! 
| Phil, °Tis urgent need---( potnis to the book). 
And, hold !---to execute the deed, 
| Rest on your book of wisdom there ! 
| But Derville pockets the stamp—wishing ty 
| forget his duns and his disappointments in love. 
Madame de Vervelles, the aunt to his adorable 
| Jenny, is a very straitlaced old lady, and has 
refused to give her wealthy niece to a spendthrift 
, and a rake ; she has caught him kissing a pretty 
| peasant, the Rosicre of the year, the evening be- 
fore the marriage was to have been settled; and 
not only sent him incontinently about his busi- 
ness, but now favours a certain odious M,. de 
Valbrun. Jenny, too, has renounced him—there 
is nothing left but country retirement, and Char- 
ron on Wisdom. 
« But what sound is that ?” he suddenly asks, 
Phil. It is the fiddles for the wedding—there was a 
marriage this morning. If you like to wait, they will pass 
this way. 
Deve. Wait! for what ’ Tosee their happiness! No, 
| I tell you what—I renounce love, women Is the bride 
pretty ? 
| Pil. It is little Jeannette, the danchter of our land. 
lord; she marries Thibaut, a tenant of Madame de Ver. 
velles, who has a fine estate in this neighbourhood, tuo, 
Derv. What! that clown Thibaut ?—-so jealous, too! 
| —a fine thing for him to get such a wife!—for that little 
| Jeannette is passable enough. 
| So he stays to see the wedding folks pass ; and, 
by mere accident, Jeannette lingers to receive his 
| compliment de noce ; by accident, too, her spouse 
arrives in time to catch Derville kissing his wife ; 
| and, as he is hasty enough to be angry at this, he 











back by the chief offender, who attempts ty 
pecify him thus :— 
Dev. It is mere custom—brides are always kissed. 
Thih. That is, if you were the husband, you would 
| allow me to stand in your shoes in this manner: 
Derv. Why—yes. 
| Thi). Indeed! IT would not trust you. 
| Derv. You are quite mistaken. Listen! promise 00! 
to vex Jeannette for this; and, if I marry, you shall give 
my Wife the kiss I stole from yours. 
| Thil. Oh, yes! very likely! 
Derv, My word upon it! 
Thi). Don't make me a fool!—you want to appess? 
me; but, if you were to marry, and I came to remine 
, you, I should presently be shewn the door, and you 
promise be forgotten. 
Derr, If you distrust my word, will you have ®) 
note of hand 
Thib. Your note of hand—that would be curious ! 
Derr. Only say the word ;—give me that paper 4 
inkhorn—Gad! how lucky! (Searching in his pocke!. / 
I have the very thing—here is a stamp! 
Thi! In good earnest ? aro. 
Derv. Lalways keep some for occasions of this hind 
If you knew how many I have put into circulatios . 
(Writing on Thibaut's hat.) “ Accepted, for the amou™ 


1a 
:| is about to pursue and punish her, but is heid 
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of one kiss from my wife, payable at sight, to M. Thi- 
haat or his order; value received in currency." And there 
is MY signature. , 

With this valuable security, the clown sets off, 
in high glee at the prospect of recovering his 
debt, on some future day, with such large inte- 
rest. In the meantime, Madame de Vervelles 
arrives, to transact some business concerning her 
estate. She is accompanied by her niece. Der- 
ville is equally surprised and delighted to find 
the aunt no longer his enemy. She had been 
quite mistaken as to his adventure with Louise, 
the pretty Rosiére, whom, it seems, far from wish- 
ing to court, he has actually established in mar- 
riage with a M. Bastien, giving her, out of his 
own pocket, a dowry of three thousand franes. 
She now sees how much she has wronged his 
generous motives, and mistaken the paternal 
nature of hiscaress. Derville listens, with meek- 
ness, to this incomprehensible eulogy, which 
ends with a formal offer to renew the treaty of 
marriage—nay, it is to take place forthwith. 
But his transport is checked by the evident cold- 
ness of Jenny ; and he asks her, as soon as the 
aunt has withdrawn :— 

Derv. Did UT hear correctly ? What, madam! it is no 
longer your aunt, but yourself, that oppose our marriage! 
Do you, then, still doubt my affection ? 

Jenny. That would be criminal, indeed, after the 
proofs you have given mej; after the hervic anecdote we 
have just been hearing, of which, by the by, I would 
thank yeu to give me a few more particulars. 

Derv. No! let us say no more about it, 1 entreat; 
we ave now alone—your aunt is no longer present: I 
know not how to make a confession which will destroy 
the credit I have gained; but I would owe my happiness 
to yourself—to my love, and not to a fable. 

Jeuny. What do you say ? 

Derv. That it seems 1 must have been favoured by 
the most strange and fortunate accident; for in what has 
been just now related, there is not one syllable of truth. 

Jenny. (Aside, smiling.) Come! at least, he is a 
manofhonour. ( Aloud, with affected surprise.) How, 
sir ? 

Derv. Yes, madam; J must have some cousin here- 
about, of the same name, who happens to be a worthy 
person: he bus wished, perhaps, to raise the family cha- 
racter by an act of expiation ; but I will not rob him of 
the credit he deserves, nor assume so heavy a responsi- 


- bility; for, after all, a reputation of this sort is too dif- 


ficult to keep up. 

This frank avowal reinstates him in Jenny’s 
good graces ; and he departs to inform her aunt 
that all is now forgiven, on the condition, eagerly 
accepted, that nonew folly shall occurto displease 
hismistress. At this moment Thibaut enters in 
despair ; the “ bill transaction” he has been fool 
fnough to reveal, and is, consequently, become 
the laughing-stock of the village; and, worse 
than this, he is likely to lose his farm, for which 
others have been offering Madame de Vervelles 
‘higher rent. In his distress, he solicits the 
mediation of Jenny, who thus learns this new 
‘istanee of her lover's delicacy and discretion, 
“tas he returns from his interview with her 
‘unt; and Thibaut points him out as the debtor, 

Jenny, Well, sir! do you hear this? 

Dero. ( Asie.) Lam ruined! (With assumed calm. 
“.) What isit? What does it mean ? 

Jenny. It means that I have not forgotten our com. 


Met, and now recall my promise. 
Thib No! madam! by no means at all! do not 
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think of it! because, you see, my sccurity—~( rummaging 
his pockets, ) Now, where is this plaguy bill ? 

Derv. ( Aside.) Heavens! if it were lost! ¢ Aloud. ) 
You see, madam, this fool does not know what he says ; 
he is drunk or crazy—and I defy him to produce the 
paper he speaks of. ( Threatening him, aside.) Shew 
it if you dare, sirrah ! 

Jenny. He is daunted by your presence: but I inform 
him that, on this condition only, I will assist him; and 
that he shall not have the farm unless he can preduce the 
bill. 

At this instant enters Thibaut’s wife, Jeannette 
—she had found the bill, and replies, when 
asked to produce it, by her spouse :— 

Jeannelie. I! give it your For shame, sir! For 
shame on you! I[ had it read to me, and you ought to 
blush for it, What does this mean ?—a married man, 
and have such credits in your possession !—( Weeps.) 
Oh! if my papa knew! 

Thib. Hold your tongue, Madame Thibaut! It isa 
repayment ; and you whocry out upon it, if you had not 
incurred the debt this morning, I should not have needed 
to take such assets in exchange. 

She has it, however, no longer; having met 
with Major Valbrun, who was so good as to read 


it for her. | 

Jeniy exclaims. The Major! 

Derv. All is over with me. 

Jean. Then he said to me, with a laugh, * If you 
will pass the bill to me, child, { will discount it for you.” 
—I, who could not tell what this meant, replied, “‘ With 
all my heart.” Then, is it not droll? he gave me a kiss. 

Thib. Bravo! that’s the second to-day. 

Jean. And I let him take the paper. 

Derv. Confusion! in the Major’s hand? and payable 
to bearer ! 

Jenny. There, sir!—you do confess then ? 

Derv. Yes, by Heaven! but [ will find the Major'. 
(Rushes out.) 

This new piece of levity, and its consequences, 
are too much for Jenny’s endurance, Her aunt 
cannot induce her to account for or forsake the 
caprice, as it seems, which again possesses her ; 
at length she pretends, to explain her refusal, 
that she has discovered he is plunged in debt. 
At this moment Derville, who has been fighting 
with the Major, and has wounded him, enters. 
In spite of Jenny's entreaties, Madame de Ver- 
velles acquaints him with this new charge. To 
Jenny's consternation, he confesses it. 

Jenny. How! true? Why, I did not suspect this, 
too. 

Mad. de Ver, You do well to act surprise. You told 


me so yourself, 
Jenny. Yes—because—I thought—that is—lI fancied. 
—(Aside.) In fact, with him it is impossible to invent 


anything. (Aloud.) Fye, sir !—it is disgraceful !_—you 


have every defect. 

Mad. de Ver, Granted ; but he is faithful. 

Derr. (Looking down.) Yes, as your aunt gays, I 
am ; 

Jenny. 1 believe he is actually going to boast of his 
constancy ! 

Determined to leave Jenny no excuse, Madame 
de Vervelles liberally offers to take upon herself 
all Derville’s engagements. His creditors are 
sent for—the aunt leaves them together—Jenny 





_is inexorable—but at this moment Philip enters 


' ° . 
with a piece of news. 





He discovers, at the 
same time, to Derville, that it was Jenny who 
had secretly portioned off Louise in his name ; 
and to Jenny the fact of Derville’s having fought 
the Major. The bill, however, had not been re- 
covered—it was given to a valet of the Major’s, 
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628 FAREWELL TO SCOTLAND. 


and the fellow had lost it before Philip could 


! 
j 
' 


catch him. Thibaut, indeed, had, been before-— 


hand in the business ; and, making him drunk, | 


had filched it from his pocket, as appeared after- 
wards. The reciprocal disclosure, however, tends 


to reconcile Jenny and her lover—by betraying | 


them to each other—and, if the bill can be found 

and destroyed, all may yet be arranged. 
Madame de Vervelles appears; she has seen 

and pacified Derville’s creditors. There can 


now be no further pretence to delay the mar- | 


riage. This is the very moment for Thibaut, 


who enters, bill in hand, intent on payment and | 


his farm—although his wife vainly tries to dis. 
suade him from presenting the bill for payment. 
Mad. de Ver. What is the matter, Thibaut ? 


Thib. Nothing, my lady. IT only wished to inquire if 


the marriage of M. Derville is settled, 

Mad. de \ ex. Certainly. 

Thib. In that case, here is an engagement of his for 
my benefit; it cost me no little to recover it—but 


what is the price of a carouse, when one’s fortune is at | 


stake ? 
Derv. (Asile.) He has got the bill. 
Philip. It seems he must have regained it, 


Thib. (To Jenny.) This morning, madam, you asked | 


me for it, and T have now brought it you. 

Jenny. (Approaching to take it.) Very good, give it 
to ine. 

Mad. de Ver. (Preventing her.) By no means, niece. 
By our agreement, I undertake all my nephew's liabil- 
ities.---(Comes forward to take the bill, whwh Thibaut 
keeps reading over.) Give it to me, Thibaut. 

Thib. But, my lady, it is not you whom it concerns. 

Mad. de Ver. That is your mistake. (Sherring him 
scveral bil/s.) There are a dozen which I have already 
paid in the same manner. 

Thih. (Amazed.) Indeed ! 

Jeannette. Surely, yes, it is the aunt that pays all, 

Thibh, Ah! (Stares stupid/y.) 

Jeannette. Come! be quick, or we lose the farm, 

Thib. (Takes off his hat and presents the /r//.) There, 
my lady, if you are the party. 

Mad. de Ver. Hand it to me, good man. = ( Peuds.) 
‘* Accepted for the value of one kiss, payable to Thibaut, 
ov his order,”’---What means this 7---I do not understand 
debts of this kind. 

Dery. You see, dear aunt—more bachelors’ engage. 
ments § 


FAREWELL TO SCOTLAND. 
BY AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 


FAREWELL, thou fair land ot my earliest dreams, 
Where long I've delighted to rove ! 

Thou once wert the land of my fancy’s young gleams, 
But now thou'rt the land ot my love. 


Farewell, thou brave land of the hero and sage, 
Whom in story so oft I’ve admired ! 

Farewell, thrice renown'd of bright history's page, 
Where so oft I've pursued thee untired ! 


l'arewell, lovely land, where each streamlet and tree 
A charm to fond memory leuds! 

Thou once wert the land of the stranger to me, 
But now thou'rt the land of my friends. 


Farewell, splendid land of the mountain and luke ! 
Farewell, the blue bonnet and plaid ! 

True hearts do ye cover, and for their dear sake, 
Ye shall ne'er from my mem’ry fade. 


Farewell, gorgeous land, where the cataract roars, 
And the shepherd sleeps sweetly below! 

Farewell, happy land, where religion still pours 
The rich gifts she can amply bestow! 


| 





Mad de Ver. Andat a time when you are 


A just goin 
to be married---you, whom I 4 
itself ! sid supposed to be propriety 

Dere. It is indeed true; but it is long past its 


(Aside.) Heavens! what a fortunate idea '—it is not 


date, 


dated! (Aloud.) Indeed, it is so old a devt, contracted 
when a minor; on this account, perhaps, its Validit 
might be contested; but I have too much hon 


: : our ty 
wrong a poor devil of a creditor, whom [ heartily pity ; 
and, as you have promised, dear aunt, to pay all mny 


debts 


Jenny. ( Laughing.) Yes, aunt, your word is en, 
gaged, 





Accordingly, Madame de Vervelles submits 
with as good grace as she ean; and poor Thi- 
haut, laughed at on all sides, is consoled for his 
disappointment, by the promised renewal of });. 
lease—-exclaiming, that he is far too honest ty 
wish for payment of the same debt more than 


once. The piece conelnudes with some couplets 
. . 3 
' which must be omitted here for want of room ; 


but the reader will not, we think, fail to admire 
the spirit and vivacity of the play, even in the 
imperfect version now presented to him. And 
some idea may be formed of the diversion which 
such graceful trifles are caleulated to afford, 
when set forth in all their completeness, with 
the advantage of scenic effect, and acted witha 
liveliness and delicacy approaching to perfec- 
tion. 

Our space is now exhausted. It would, how. 


ever, have been difficult to afford an adequate 


idea of the character of these comedies, by 


' choosing a greater number of specimens, and 


treating each with more brevity. A detached 


' passage here and there would have possessed 
_ neither value nor meaning. The object has been 


to give an intelligible sketch of one of the 
favourite diversions of our light-hearted neigh- 
hours ; and if the exhibition be found at all 
amusing, in its present form, there will be no 
difficulty in opening the doors to the public at 
another season, 


¥. 


Farewell, glowing land of the heather and broom! 
May the heavens smile calmly above ye! 

Till this sad heart is laid in the mould’ring tomb, 
It will fondly and ardently love ye. 


Dear land, my young thoughts were first fixed upon you— 
And shall we then, must we then part ? 

Thou art not the home of my father-, ‘tis true; 
But still thou’rt the home of my heart. 


And for what do I quit thee? The land of my birth, 
Where remembrances vividly dwell ; 

Yet my heart, quick repelling all feelings of mirth, 
Throbs with anguish to bid thee farewell. 


Oh! would I might dwell in a sweet Highland cot, 
With the mountain rills trickling round me! 

My cares and my sorrows would then be forgot, 
And all that in fetters has bound me. 


Then, Scotia, dear Scotia, oh, kindly receive 
Tine adopted one unto thy breast ; 

For gladly my home and my country I'd leave, 
And lie down on thy bosom to rest. — 
August 11, 1837. x ¥- 
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THE BEGGAR’S WALLET. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MRS ARMYTAGE,” “ STOKESHILL,” &c. &c. 
NO, X.—HARRIET COOPER. 


Ture are few positions in the present arti- 
gciak state of society which demand the exercise 
of more resolute good sense than that of the 
retired upper servant of a great house ; enabled, 
either by prudence, peculation, (or its nobler 
ssnonyme of perquisite,) to enjoy his otium cum 
jignitate, without recourse to those commercial 
pursuits which so often convert the portly but- 
ler into a bankrupt publican, My lady’s maid, 
metamorphosed into a mercer or milliner, my 
lord’s man into a coal-merchant or corn-factor, 
becomes coerced, by the straits of trade and rubs 
of life, into a sense of his or her original condi- 
tion; the homely home in which they were 
reared, and the honest bread they fed on in 
their childhood, being thus brought back to their 
remembrance with instructive force. But my 
jord’s man, who has worn the badge of servitude 
to years of somewhat more than maturity, and 
my lady’s woman, who has sacrificed her rest by 
night and her patience by day, from eighteen 
vears to eight-and-forty, to the prodigious in- 
crease Of their bank-stock, gout, rheumatism, 
wardrobe of cast-off clothes, and hoard of cast-off 
follies, so as to realize a small independence and 
a great consciousness of their own importance 
are beings sorely to be pitied. All their lives 
leag have they lived in the enjoyment of ten, 
wenty, fifty—nay, perhaps, one hundred thous- 
and a-year—with half-a-dozen liveried lacqueys, 
ran army of martyrs, in the shape of chamber- 
maids, state-room-maids, kitchen-maids, and 
other human nothingnesses, under their con- 
trol; have drunk their claret and maraschino, 
and banqueted on their venison and march- 
pate ; have toiled little and spun less ; living 
upon the fat of the land, and dispensing its lean 
to their subordinates. 

To descend from all this to an income of four 
or five hundred a-year, sheepy mutton, parboiled 
potatoes, and small ale, is a transition as striking 
to their sensations as would have been the ascent 
tiereunto, had these people jumped into their 
urtune from their hereditary barefooted stand- 
‘ng on some muddy village green. Throughout 
their days of servitude, indeed, they sweetened 
48 occasional bitters by threatening themselves 
*ith this same genteel independence; parading to 
the admiring slaves, their fellow-servants, their 
/tospects of peace, in sitting by a fireside of their 
‘*n, unmolested by my lord’s bell or my lady’s 
‘ullenness, But experience very soon makes it 
‘pparent that—though the Duke of Marlborough 
might he excusable in exclaiming, as he returned 
Blenheim Castle from a visit to a neighbour- 
‘Z squire, “‘ Well! home’s home, be it ever so 
‘omely”"—a two-windowed house in the Edge- 
*are Road, Upper Baker Street, Prospect Place, 
Melina Row, or the Blackheath Road, with two 
Mplars at the end of a strip of weedery, is a 
‘levous falling off from the steward’s room at 

castle, with its blazing fires and gouty stools ; 
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or the housekeeper’s, with her Turkey carpet 
and mahogany case of French liqueurs. The 
“girl” and ‘‘ footboy,” who do the spiriting or 
all-work of Mr Smith or Mrs Jones, will not 
submit to be hectored like the slender Sophias, 
or spruce and well-powdered Johns, who beheld 
in the said Mrs S. or Mrs J. the outward and 
visible manifestation of the almost invisible duke 
and duchess to whom they were indebted for 
their salaries. Jack and Sophy have “ wages” 
instead of “ salaries,’ are saucy and dirty, and 
will not submit to be asked ‘‘ where they have 
lived all their lives’ when convicted of wiping a 
knife or leaving a mop and pail in the entry. 
The new masters and the new slaves, mutually 
contemptuous, have, in short, a sorry time of it. 
Mrs Jones discovers that her unseasoned govse- 
feather-beds, bought of some bargain-uphol- 
sterer, have a very different odour from the down 
pillows furnished by Gillon to his Grace. 
She loathes the leg of mutton, of whose con- 
stituent pounds her butcher's bill acquaints her 
to an ounce with the amount; while Mr Jones’ 
cousin, John Simmons the tailor, who drops in 
of an evening, to cribbage and Hollands and 
water, is her mortal aversion. She has all her 
Grace's cast-off antipathies—*‘ can't abide the 
smell of a candle,” or “the sight of a maid in 
curl papers;’ and her sentiments are as dis.. 
placed in Melina Place, as the often-darned 
Brussels-lace veil in which every Sunday she 
parades to church, sneering at the solid worth 
of her humble neighbours. To return to our 
origina! position, there are few people to whom 
good sense is more indispensable, in order to fall 
with decency, than to the retiring servants of a 
family of consequence. 

When the Marchioness of Randsley received 
into her astonished hands the resignation of a 
certain Mrs Cooper, who, for two-and-twenty 
years, had held in custody her diamonds, point- 
lace, cosmetics, secrets, and chambermaids, her 
Ladyship was so pre-assured of the after-repent- 
ance of her Abigail, that she insisted on giving 
three days, like the king to a favourite minister, 
for the reconsideration of her projects, But 
Cooper’s mind was made up, as well as the amount 
of 3 per cents, which, eighteen years before, on 
her union with my Lord the Marquis’s clerk of 
the kitchen, she had fixed upon as the summum 
bonum of her happiness. For she was now a 
widow, the mother of two children, the inter- 
ference of whose births with her duties, the 
Marchioness had kindly overlooked ; and, though 
her son, John Cooper, educated at a country 
grammar-school in the neighbourhood of his 
paternal grandfather's farm, could dispense with 
her cares, her daughter, Harriet, who had new 
attained the age of seventeen, appealed forcibly 
to her maternal solicitudes. Harriet was my 
Lady's god-daughter—Harriet had been brought 
up, almost from her infancy, at a ‘‘genteel” board- 
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628 FAREWELL TO SCOTLAND. 


and the fellow had lost it before Philip could | 
catch him. Thibaut, indeed, had been before- | 
hand in the business ; and, making him drunk, | 
had filched it from his pocket, as appeared after-_ 
wards. The reciprocal disclosure, however, tends | 
to reconcile Jenny and her lover—by betraying | 
them to each other—and, if the bill can be found | 
and destroyed, all may yet be arranged. 

Madame de Vervelles appears; she has seen | 
and pacified Derville’s creditors. There can 
now be no further pretence to delay the mar- | 
riage. This is the very moment for Thibaut, 
who enters, bill in hand, intent on payment and | 
his farm—although his wife vainly tries to dis. | 
suade him from presenting the bill for payment. 

Mad. de Ver. What is the matter, Thibaut ? 

Thil. Nothing, my lady. I only wished to inquire if 
the marriage of M. Derville is settled, 


Mad. de Ver. Certainly. 
Thib. In that case, here is an engagement of his for 
my benefit; it cost me no little to recover it—but 


what is the price of a carouse, when one’s fortune is at , 


stake ? 
Derv. (Aside.) He has got the bill. 
Phi/ip. It seems he must have regained it. 


Thib. (To Jenny.) This morning, madam, you asked | 


me for it, and I have now brought it you. 

Jenny. (Approaching to take it.) Very good, give it 
to ine. 

Mad. de Ver. (Preventing her.) By no means, niece. 
By our agreement, I undertake all my nephew's liabil- 
ities.---(Comes forward to take the bill, which Thibaut 
keeps reading over.) Give it to me, Thibaut. 

Thib. But, my lady, it is not you whom it concerns. 

Mad. de Ver. That is your mistake. (Sherring him 
several bil/s.) There are a dozen which I have already 
paid in the same manner. 

Thih. (Amazed.) Indeed ! 

Jeannette. Surely, yes, it is the aunt that pays all. 

Thi, Ah! (Stares stupid/y.) 

Jeannette. Come! be quick, or we lose the farm. 

Thih. (Takes off his hat and presents the lr//.) There, 
my lady, if you are the party. 

Mad. de Wer. Hand it to me, good man. ( /icuds.) 
‘* Accepted for the value of one kiss, payable to Thibaut, 
or his order.”’---What means this 7---I do not understand 
debts of this kind. 

Derv. You see, dear aunt—more bachelors’ engage- 
ments } 


: another season, 


Mad de Ver, Andat a time when you are ; 

: Just goin 
to be married---you, whom I supposed to be propriety 
itself ! 

Dere. It is indeed true; but it is long past its date 
(Aside.) Heavens! what a fortunate idea'—it is not 
dated! (Aloud.) Indeed, it is so old a debt, contracted 
when & minor; on this account, perhaps, its Validity 
might be contested; hut I have too much honour to 
wrong a poor devil of a creditor, whom [| heartily pity ; 
and, as you have promised, dear aunt, to pay al] my 
debts 

Jenny. (Laughing.) Yes, aunt, your word is en. 
gaged, 

Accordingly, Madame de Vervelles submits 
with as good grace as she can; and poor Thi- 
haut, laughed at on all sides, is consoled for hia 
disappointment, by the promised renewal of his 
lease—exclaiming, that he is far too honest to 
wish for payment of the same debt more than 





_ once. The piece concludes with some couplets, 
which must be omitted here for want of room ; 


_ but the reader will not, we think, fail to admire 

the spirit and vivacity of the play, even in the 

imperfect version now presented to him. And 

some idea may be formed of the diversion which 

_such graceful trifles are calculated to afford, 

when set forth in all their completeness, with 
the advantage of scenic effect, and acted witha 
liveliness and delicacy approaching to perfec- 
tion. 

Our space is now exhausted. It would, how- 
ever, have been difficult to afford an adequate 
idea of the character of these comedies, by 
| choosing a greater number of specimens, and 

treating each with more brevity. A detached 
' passage here and there would have possessed 
| neither value nor meaning. The object has been 
to give an intelligible sketch of one of the 
favourite diversions of our light-hearted neigh- 
bours ; and if the exhibition be found at all 
amusing, in its present form, there will be no 
difficulty in opening the doors to the public at 


V. 


FAREWELL TO SCOTLAND. 
BY AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 


FAREWELL, thou fair land of my earliest dreams, 
Where long I've delighted to rove ! 

Thou once wert the land of my fancy’s young gleams, 
But now thou'rt the land of my love. 


Farewell, thou brave land of the hero and sage, 
Whom in story so oft I’ve admired ! 

Farewell, thrice :enown'd of bright history's page, 
Where so oft I’ve pursued thee untired ! 


larewell, lovely land, where each streamlet and tree 
A charm to fond memory lends! 

Thou once wert the land of the stranger to me, 
But now thou'rt the land of my friends. 


Farewell, splendid land of the mountain and luke ! 
Farewell, the blue bonnet and plaid ! 

Tine hearts do ye cover, and for their dear sake, 
Ye shall ne’er from my mem’ ry fade. 


Farewell, gorgeous land, where the cataract roars, 
And the shepberd sleeps sweetly below ! 

Farewell, happy land, where religion still pours 
The rich gifts she can amply bestow! 


Farewell, glowing land of the heather and broom! 
May the heavens smile calmly above ye! 

Till this sad heart is laid in the mould’ring tomb, 
It will fondly and ardently love ye. 


Dear land, my young thoughts were first fixed upon you— 
| And shall we then, must we then part ? 


_ Thou art not the home of my fathers, "tis true; 
| But still thou’rt the home of my heart. 


| And for what do I quit thee? The land of my birth, 
Where remembrances vividly dwell ; 

| Yet my heart, quick repelling all feelings of mirth, 

_  Throbs with anguish to bid thee farewell. 

Ob! would I might dwell in a sweet Highland cot, 
With the mountain rills trickling round me! 

My cares and my sorrows would then be forgot, 

And all that in fetters has bound me. 


Then, Scotia, dear Scotia, oh, kindly receive 
Thine adopted one unto thy breast ; 

For gladly my home and my country I'd leave, 
And lie down on thy bosom to rest. . 
August 11, 1837. xX Y- 
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mn ton THE BEGGAR’S WALLET. 
mor) * BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MRS ARMYTAGE,” “ STOKESHILL,” &c. &c. 


NO. X.—HARRIET COOPER. 


Turne are few positions in the present arti- 
fciak state of society which demand the exercise 
of more resolute good sense than that of the 
retired upper servant of a great house ; enabled, 
either by prudence, peculation, (or its nobler 
synonyme of perquisite,) to enjoy his otium cum 
dignitate, without recourse te those commercial 
pursuits which so often convert the portly but- 
ler into a bankrupt publican. My lady’s maid, 
metamorphosed into a mercer or milliner, my 
lord's man into a coal-merchant or corn-factor, 
becomes coerced, by the straits of trade and rubs 
of life, into a sense of his or her original condi- 
tion; the homely home in which they were 
reared, and the honest bread they fed on in 
their childhood, being thus brought back to their 
remembrance with instructive force. But my 
lord’s man, who has worn the badge of servitude 
to years of somewhat more than maturity, and 
my lady’s woman, who has sacrificed her rest by 
night and her patience by day, from eighteen 
years to eight-and-forty, to the prodigious in- 
crease Of their bank-stock, gout, rheumatism, 
wardrobe of cast-off clothes, and hoard of cast-off 
follies, so as to realize a small independence and 
a great consciousness of their own importance— 
are beings sorely to be pitied. All their lives 
long have they lived in the enjoyment of ten, 
twenty, fifty—nay, perhaps, one hundred thous- 
and a-year—with half-a-dozen liveried lacqueys, 
or an army of martyrs, in the shape of chamber- 
maids, state-room-maids, kitchen-maids, and 
other human nothingnesses, under their con- 
trol; have drunk their claret and maraschino, 
and banqueted on their venison and march- 
pane ; have toiled little and spun less ; living 
upon the fat of the land, and dispensing its lean 
to their subordinates. 

To descend from all this to an income of four 
or five hundred a-year, sheepy mutton, parboiled 
potatoes, and small ale, is a transition as striking 
to their sensations as would have been the ascent 
‘hereunto, had these people jumped into their 
‘ortune from their hereditary barefooted stand- 
ing on some muddy village green. Throughout 
their days of servitude, indeed, they sweetened 
its occasional bitters by threatening themselves 
vith this same genteel independence; parading to 
the admiring slaves, their fellow-servants, their 
Prospects of peace, in sitting by a fireside of their 
own, unmolested by my lord’s bell or my lady’s 
tullenness, But experience very soon makes it 
‘pparent that—though the Duke of Marlborough 
might be excusable in exclaiming, as he returned 
Blenheim Castle from a visit to a neighbour- 
‘ng squire, “ Well! home's home, be it ever so 

mely”—a two-windowed house in the Edge- 
"are Road, Upper Baker Street, Prospect Place, 
Melina Row, or the Blackheath Road, with two 
Mplars at the end of a strip of weedery, is a 
flevous falling off from the steward’s room at 


castle, with its blazing fires and gouty stools ; 
40. XLVL VOL. IV. 








or the housekeeper’s, with her Turkey carpet . 
e 


and mahogany case of French liqueurs. 

“ girl” and “ footboy,” who do the spiriting or 
all-work of Mr Smith or Mrs Jones, will not 
submit to be hectored like the slender Sophias, 
or spruce and well-powdered Johns, who beheld 
in the said Mrs S. or Mrs J. the outward and 
visible manifestation of the almost invisible duke 
and duchess to whom they were indebted for 
their salaries. Jack and Sophy have “ wages” 
instead of “ salaries,” are saucy and dirty, and 
will not submit to be asked “‘ where they have 
lived all their lives” when convicted of wiping a 
knife or leaving a mop and pail in the entry. 
The new masters and the new slaves, mutually 
contemptuous, have, in short, a sorry time of it. 
Mrs Jones discovers that her unseasoned goose- 
feather-beds, bought of some  bargain-uphol- 
sterer, have a very different odour from the down 
pillows furnished by Gillon to his Grace. 
She loathes the leg of mutton, of whose con- 
stituent pounds her butcher’s bill acquaints her 
to an ounce with the amount; while Mr Jones’ 
cousin, John Simmons the tailor, who drops in 
of an evening, to cribbage and Hollands and 
water, is her mortal aversion. She has all her 
Grace’s cast-off antipathies—*‘ can’t abide the 
smell of a candle,” or “the sight of a maid in 
curl papers ;” and her sentiments are as dis.. 
placed in Melina Place, as the often-darned 
Brussels-lace veil in which every Sunday she 
parades to church, sneering at the solid worth 
of her humble neighbours. To return to our 
original position, there are few people to whom 
good sense is more indispensable, in order to fall 
with decency, than to the retiring servants of a 
family of consequence. 

When the Marchioness of Randsley received 
into her astonished hands the resignation of a 
certain Mrs Cooper, who, for two-and-twenty 
years, had held in custody her diamonds, point- 
lace, cosmetics, secrets, and chambermaids, her 
Ladyship was so pre-assured of the after-repent- 
ance of her Abigail, that she insisted on giving 
three days, like the king to a favourite minister, 
for the reconsideration of her projects, But 
Cooper’s mind was made up, as well as the amount 
of 3 per cents, which, eighteen years before, on 
her union with my Lord the Marquis’s clerk of 
the kitchen, she had fixed upon as the summum 
bonum of her happiness. For she was now a 
widow, the mother of two children, the inter. 
ference of whose births with her duties, the 
Marchioness had kindly overlooked ; and, though 
her son, John Cooper, educated at a country 
grammar-school in the neighbourhood of his 
paternal grandfather's farm, could dispense with 
her cares, her daughter, Harriet, who had. now 
attained the age of seventeen, appealed forcibly 
to her maternal solicitudes, Harriet was | 
Lady's god-daughter—Harriet had been: 
up, almost from her infancy,ate ‘qoateel* hand 
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ing school at Turnham Green ; and, between the 
sulicitations of the girl and the prickings of her 
own ambition, Mrs Cooper found it impossible 
longer to debar herself the independent enjoy- 
ment of her income of four hundred and fifty 
pounds a.year. She always called it four hundred 
and fifty : but, though standing under her name 
at the bank, £80 per annum had been settled 
by her husband on his son, and was paid to old 
John Cooper, for the separate use of the lad. 

It was already arranged, in the Cooper family, 
that John, whose genius was supposed to have a 
mathematical turn, should be brought up a sur- 
veyor ; but with Harrict the family had nothing 
to do. UHarriet was her mother’s daughter, and 
her mother’s creature; and my lady's woman, 
bridling with her own self-consequence, had re- 
solved, from tne time the little creature was five 
years old, that it should be brought up ‘‘ a lady.” 
Now, that which constituted a lady in the idea 
of the steward’s room at the Castle, constituted, 
of course, a fine lady in the idea of Cooper's 
farm. Harriet, according to her mother’s notion, 
was enjoying * the best of eddications,” in learn- 
ing music, dancing, and French ; and Lady Rand- 
slev—who occasionally smoothed down her wait- 
ing woman’s fits of ill-humour, which: her own 
caprices had called up, by inquiring after her 
god-daughter—concluding, when she heard of all 
these accomplisiiments, that Harriet Cooper was 
preparing to become a governess, usually remark- 
ed in reply—“ Plays the piano like an angel— 
eh, Cooper !—beginning Italian too!—quite right; 
a good education will be as good as a fortune to 
her!” The holidays which liarriet was allowed 
to spend with her mother at the Castle, brought 
higher commendations. Harriet’s drawings and 
exercises were duly exhibited to my Lady’s young 
ladies, Lady Harriet and Lady Marianne ; who, 
being themselves emancipated from the schoo!- 
room, found it no great stretch of good nature 
to remark that Harviet’s horrible daubs and 
flourishings were really wonderful, considering. 
Mrs Cooper never rightly understood what was 
meant by “ considering.” She felt rather af 
fronted, indeed, when, every Christmas, my 
Lady Lestowed a guinea upon her god-daughter, 
“to buy herself a housewife ;” the guinea or 
the housewife being very little in accordance with 
the waiting-woman’s notions of her own import- 
ance or Harriet’s accomplishments. But this 
was smoothed over by Lady Harriet’s observa- 
tion, when by chance they met in one of the 
corridors of the Castle, that Ilarriet was grow- 
ing a very pretty girl; or Lady Marianne’s 
inquiry of “ Well, Mrs Cooper—is not Harriet 
coming down this Christmas? I hepe she is 
getting on well with her music?” 

Allthis tended to place a young woman whom 
nature had lavishly endowed, in a very false 
position. Harriet Cooper was a delicate, pleasing- 
looking girl, who greatly enjoyed coming down 
to Randsley, for the run of the park and gardens; 
and who looked upon the two young ladies who 
honoured her with their commendations, in the 
light of winglessange!s, Nevertheless, thethought 





of quitting lessons and back-boards, and settling 
at once in a home of her own under her mother’s 
protection, was infinitely more agreeable; ang 
when poor Harriet installed herself in the 
paradise in Albany Street, Regent's Park, of 
which the drawing-room curtains were blue and 
yellow, and the carpets yellow and blue, she 
thought herself the happiest, and her mother 
the greatest of the human kind. A piano, 
chosen rather by the eye than car, formed part 
of the furniture ; and Harriet’s series of views 
of the Lakes of Cumberland adorned the walls— 
still yellow and blue, to match with the suite : 
the woods, with their autumnal tinge, and Ul}s. 
water, with its deep blue waters, having ex- 
hausted all the ochre and ultramarine in her 
colour-box. Mrs Cooper's visiters, consisting of 
the wealthy trades-people of the Randsley family, 
who had become acquainted with the Waiting 
women per virtue of her vocation, admired and 
wondered ; while poor Harriet blushed crimson 
at her mother’s half-huurly repeated recapitula. 
tion of her accomplishments. 

It happened, unluckily, that, a few months 
after Mrs Cooper’s installation in her new abode, 
just as all was complete, and the two servants 
drilled into what she considered decent subordi-. 
dation, she was sent for to the Marchioness, her 
former lady, to learn that Lady Harriet was 
guing to be married—that her union with the 
Duke of Wilsden was to take place at the Castle 
—that several members of the royal family were 
to grace the ceremony—and that, as the Mar. 
chioness had found it impossible to replace her 
souffre douleur of two-and-twenty years with a 
person equally versed in the twist of her false 
curls and the dye of her rouge, she should take 
it 2s an obligation if Mrs Cooper would come 
down tu the Castle fer the month preceding the 
wedding, Half vexed, half flattered by this 
tribute to her personal consequence, the lady 
of Albany Street had only to curtsey her ac- 
quiescence ; but when my Lady added, in a pa- 
tronizing tone, * Of course you will bring Har- 
riet,” Mrs Cooper, though she curtseyed again, 
resolved in this instance to disobey; for at 
Harriet’s last holiday visit to the Castle, the 
prudent mother had found it necessary to in- 
terdict those strolls in the parks or early walks 
in the garden, which exposed so pretty a girl to 
the approach of my young Lords Alfred and 
Henry ; whose assiduitics were such as to de- 
termine her that the girl should never again 
set foot in the Castle till she was married. 
Such, indeed, was the chief cause of her ow? 
retirement from office, and estabiishment of 49 
independent home for Harriet; and when Ms 
Cooper stepped inte the post-chaise that was 
convey her down to Randsley,to render my Lady * 
wig worthy of sitting at table with a rey 
highness, her daughter was already happily e- 
tablished in Sussex with the family of her 
father. 

It was late in the autumn when the mothet 
and daughter met once more in Albany Street j 
Mrs Cooper rejoicing at her second release from 
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the whips and scorns of aristocratic lady’s maid- 
hood ; but Harriet—-if the truth must be told— 
Harriet pining sadly after the country. She had 
spent such a happy summer in Sussex with her 
brother and the worthy maiden aunt who pre- 
sided overher grandfather's establishment !—and 
Mrs Cooper’s exclamation, on disentangling her- 
self from her daughter’s embraces, of ‘* Lord 
bless the girl !—how she is tanned! I protest 
you are grown a perfect fright”’—had been 
earned by the happiest enjoyment of the hay- 
field and harvest-field, and all the assistance 
she could render in Aunt Mary’s garden. Mrs 
Cooper was still more shocked when Harriet in- 
terrupted her slight expressions of gratitude for 
the gaudy chain and locket forwarded to her by 
her lady godmother, as Lady Harriet’s wedding 
present, with an account of a syllabub party in 
the hay-field at Longlands, which her mother 
reprobated as highly vulgar and unbecoming. 
But Mrs Cooper had soon other causes of dis- 
satisfaction. On reminding the young lady that 
adiligent course of practice would be necessary 
to recover all she had lost in music, for want of 
an instrument during the summer months, 
Harriet replied, with a deep sigh, not altogether 
attributable to the difficulty of Herz’s Exer- 
cises— 

“ Do you know, mother” 

“My dear, you know how often I have for- 
bidden you to call me mother. When did you 
ever hear the young ladies at the Castle call the 
Marchioness mother ?” 

“Do you know, mamma, that I begin almost 
towish I had given up less time to music and 
drawing, and learned a few things that might be 
really useful 7” 

“Who has put this nonsense into your head, 
Harriet ?” inquired Mrs C., reddening. 

“No one has put it into my head, mother— 
mamma, I mean ; but, down at the farm, I found 
leould not do a single thing of any service in 
the house ; that I did not even know how to 
give orders to the servants.” 

“Tam not aware that you are likely to be 
under the necessity of making yourself useful in 
a farm-house,” said Mrs C., with ineffable dis- 
dain, “ J don’t see how making a cheese or a 
pudding would qualify you more for the society 
You are likely to move in, than knowing how to 
take part in a quadrille or a sympony.” 

“Symphony,” murmured Harriet, in a low 
Voice, 

“But I suppose all this stuff is Jlary Cooper's 
putting into your head,” persisted her mamma. 

“No, indeed. Aunt Mary is so fond of me 
at she is willing to forgive all my deficiencies.” 

I'm sure she’s vastly obliging,” sneered Mrs 
per. 
ne But John was always quizzing me for 
=e a fine lady. My brother was angry with 
or preferring embroidery to making thirts ; 
ae I was almost ashamed of myself, 
een e asked me to make him a set, to find 
fr 80 bad a plain-worker.” 
wont have you waste your time on no such 








trash,” cried Mrs Cooper, with a lady’s.maid 
contempt for the duties of the under-housemaid. 
“ What would the Miss Sarsnets, and Mra Sel- 
vage, and all the other genteel families of my 
acquaintance, think, if they were to find my 
drawing-room littered with rags like a ready- 
made-linen warehouse ?” 

By a routine of tea-drinkings, card-parties, 
and parties to the play, with the rich mereers, 
haberdashers, hatters, or tailors, of Regent's 
Street and Pall Mall, who constituted the visit- 
ing list of Albany Street, Mrs Cooper attempted 
to wean her daughter from her rustic reminis- 
cences. The gaieties of the winter were begin- 
ning ; for winter is still the gay season of a class 
over whose circles fox-hunting and Parliament 
exercise no social influence. ‘The trading-classes 
of London still venture to be merry at Christ- 
mas, and generous on New-Year’s Day ; to feast 
on turkeys and mince-pies, dance in the New- 
Year, draw king and queen on Twelfth-Day, 
and enjoy “ Romeo and Juliet” all the more for 
being followed by a pantomime. Christmas is 
as much fheir season as June that of their cus- 
tomers. It is then they display to their rivals 
of the counter their fine clothes and fine fur- 
niture—their hoards of plate and china—of 
books in fine bindings and pictures in fine frames. 
Lucky those who are free from the pretension of 
exhibiting at the same time the fine manners 
which they copy from the finest of their cus- 
tomers ; lucky those who, like Harriet Cooper, 
content themselves with the frank simplicity 
adorning all stations of life, but peculiarly be- 
coming in her own. 

Of all gradations of female education, the worst 
and most injurious is that of second-rate accom- 
plishments—the cheap boarding-school system, 
where girls are taught to execute, in an inferior 
way, what at the best is superficial and of small 
account. Such, unfortunately, is the line chiefly 
pursued by the shopkeepers of London. Unable 
to bring up their daughters at home, they dis- 
patch them to schools in the suburbs, where, in- 
stead of learning to write a good hand, keep 
their fathers’ books, and superintend the domes. 
tic economy of the house, they are taught to 
jabber of Shakspeare and the musical glasses in 
bad English and worse French ; to squall, out of 
tune, bravuras to which Malibran alone could 
render justice; and paint groups of Camellias, in 
golden vases, which, might pass for bunches of 
bachelors’ button in a brass skillet. In this the 
French shew themselves far wiser than ourselves. 
The education bestowed in France upon young 
girls of the middle classes, is of a more prac- 
tical kind ; and the wife of a French tradesman, 
consequently, exercises twice the influence in 
her family obtained by the vulgar fine ladies of 
the back shops of Bond Street. It is to his wife 
or daughter a French tradesman invariably looks 
for the regulation of his books, and settlements 
with his work or shopmen. His wife or daughter 
superintends the business of the market and 
kitchen, without degenerating into the coarse- 


ness into which the good housewives of our own 
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country are apt to fall. For, the piano-forte play- 
ing young lady, when converted into a Mrs 
Notable, makes up in scolding and vociferation 
for her ignorance in the conduct of an establish- 
ment; while the French girl, who has been 
taught to make a bed, cut out linen, and arrange 
a pot-au-feu, or family soup, performs or over- 
looks these duties without effort or outcry. 


Graceful in their manners, and rational in their | 


conversation, the moment they lay aside the 
little silk apron and appear in society, lrench- 
women of the class in question, are the most 
companionable as well as the best menagéres in the 
world. It is their pride and glory to understand 
the conduct of a family. 

But Harriet Cooper, ignorant as she was of 
the practical duties of life, was not more defi- 
cient than those with whom she _ associated. 
Like herself, the Miss Sarsnets and the Miss 
Dimities daubed landscapes and played ‘ sym- 
ponies,” though with so much less eclat that 
Mrs Cooper was almost justified in her expecta- 
tions that her daughter would eclipse them all, 
and carry off, before the end of the season, the 
hand and heart of a certain Mr Carat, through 
whose tempting plate-glass windows in Piccadilly, 
diamond necklaces and services of gilt plate 
shone resplendent. In the midst of these pro- 
jects, her son Jolin arrived to pass a month 
with his family in town, previous to the signa- 
ture of his articles with an eminent surveyor at 
Lewes. Though Mrs Cooper was fond of her 
son, his right-down manners disgusted her arti- 
ficial sense of propriety. She had very little 
patience either with the plain English or plain 
dealing of his country ways; and Harriet was 
incomparably her favourite child. 

‘So you haven't picked up a husband for 
Hatty yet?” was his insulting apostrophe to Mrs 
Cooper. “ Better have let her pass the winter 
with Aunt Mary. They would have taught her 
something down at the farm. ’Tis a sin and 
shame to see a fine grown girl of her years so 
helpless.” 

Mamma looked disdainful, and remained inef- 
fably silent. She did not think it necessary to 
communicate her plans to a lad of eighteen, 
unconversant with the ways of the world it had 
been her happiness to live in. But when, a 
few days afterwards, she heard her son banter- 
ing his sister on the attentions of a certain young 
fruiterer named Rowland, who resided in their 
neighbourhood, she begged “ such rubbish” 
might never again be mentioned in her hearing. 
Harriet blushed, and looked reproachfully at her 
brother ; for Harriet happened to think Henry 
Rowland anything but rubbish, Mrs Cooper 
had become acquainted with him as shopman of 
the considerable house of business dealt with by 
the Randsley family ; and now, having set up in 
a small way for himself, and settled in Albany 
Street, she condescended to bestow upon the 
young man her notice and patronage, as loftily 
as that of the Marchioness, her late mistress, 
would have been bestowed upon Mr Pinchplum, 
his late master. Young Rowland’s mother, who, 
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still preserving her sober widow's weeds, pre. 
sided over his establishment, was not considered 
worthy of admittance into the politer circles o¢ 
Albany Street ; and the green bunches of Porty. 
gal grapes, well papered baskets of China and 





Seville oranges, beffins, shadocks, lemons, limes 
| boxes of Guimeraen plumbs and Smyrna figs, 
revolted the fastidious eye of Mrs Cooper, aftey 
the glittering display of the wares of her in. 
tended son-in-law, the shining head of the house 
of Carat. 

John Cooper, however, was not to be sneered 
out of the liking with which Harriet’s humble 
| admirer had inspired him. He delighted to sit 
in Rowland’s parlour, on terms of easy friend. 
ship with the young man and respect towards 
the young man’s mother. He thought Mrs 
Rowland, indeed, a severe woman, She was a 
sectarian ; rigid in her notions, and unswerving 
in her doctrines. Even in Joha’s presence, she 
did not scruple to anathematize habits and cus- 
toms which she knew to he those of his family ; 
but, from this frankness, he judged that her com- 
miseration extended no farther, and suspected 
not that, during his absence, she was continually 
announcing to Harry that, if the wish of his 
heart could be fulfilled by a marriage with Harriet 
Cooper, the wedding-day would be the last happy 
one of his existence. “Iam “told she has five 
thousand pounds to her fortune,” observed the 
obstinate old lady ; ‘ but I tell you, son Harry, 
I would rather see you take for your helpmate, 
a maiden reared on parish bread, in habits of in- 
dustry, than any flaunting Miss, so much above 
herself and us.” 

It was in vain Henry protested that the gentle 
and unpretending Harriet was no more of a flaunt- 
ing Miss, than his friend John Cooper a flaunt- 
ing Mister. It was undeniable that she was the 
daughter of a dressy, gossiping, expensive mother; 
that she played on the piano, and talked French— 
and that was enough. It was, perhaps, in order 
to convince himself more fully of his mother’s 
mistake, that Henry contrived to throw himself 
so often in the way of John and his sister, when 
they were setting off to take a quiet walk to- 
gether, across the Regent’s Park to the Padding- 
ton Fields ; so completely, at last, did he satisfy 
all remaining doubts, that, before her brother 
returned to Lewes, he had made up his mind 
that Harriet was without a fault, and inspired 
her with a grateful opinion that he was the most 
agreeable young man of her acquaintance. His 
manly independent spirit was so different from 
the flippant affectation of Mr Carat! His hand- 
some countenance—his filial respect—his——~" 
short, poor Harriet was nearly as much in love 
as her lover; and Mrs Cooper was glad when 
the day arrived for her son’s departure, in order 
to break up the intimacy that was beginning t? 
establish itself among the young people. 

But the day arrived too late. ‘That very or 
ing, Mrs Cooper received from her rival an 
friend, Mrs Sarsnet, an invitation to the wedding 
of her daughter, Maria, with Mr Carat, (for 
whom she had just been at the pains of secure 
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the custom of the noble family of Randsley,) and 
a petition from Henry Rowland, for the hand of 
Harriet! The first of these two provoking 
challenges was alone accepted. She was afraid 
her mortification and disappointment might be 
suspected ; and (though little aware that the 
designing Sarsnets had frustrated the intentions 
of the jeweller towards Harriet in the first in- 
stance, by constantly thanking heaven, in his 
presence, that “none of their family had been 
in service, till his pride took the alarm, and he 
transferred his matrimonial projects tou a young 
lady of purer descent) she felt herself exceed- 
ingly ill-used—ill-used by the bride and bride - 
groom—by her son and daughter—by the whole 
world. Rowland was forbid the house, and 
Harriet forbid to think of him. 


Young ladies are seldom improved as com- } 


panions, by being crossed in love. With no 
active duties to engage her attention, with no 
kind brother to comfort her, with only her “ sym- 
ponies” and paint-brushes—which she had now 
begun to detest, on finding from John and Henry 
that they incurred the displeasure of old Mrs 
Rowland—Harriet fretted herself ill, and became 
feeble in health and peevish in temper. Mrs 
Cooper often wished herself back at the Castle, 
to be out of the way of seeing her daughter’s red 
eyes and wasting figure ; but, after nearly a year 
of discontent and disaffection, maternal anxiety 
got the better of her pride—she condescended to 
visit the Rowlands, and gave a reluctant consent 
to the union of the young people. 

To her great indignation, the concession she 
thought to grant as a benefactress, was accepted 
with reluctance by the old lady. Mrs Rowland 
admitted, that she considered the match as bad 
a business for her son as Mrs Cooper considered 
it for her daughter; and signified an intention of 
removing from the house of the young couple to 
Bedford, her native place. “I dwelt with my 
son Harry, only in the hope of keeping him out 
of harm's way,” said she. ‘The Lord has not 
prospered my endeavours ; so J shall take up my 
staff, and labour elsewhere.” It was in vain that 
Henry remonstrated, and answered for the filial 
attentions of his bride. <“‘No, no!” said the 
obstinate old woman; ‘two mistresses are one 
too many for one household. I have been plainly 
bred. Your Miss would despise me as much as 
maybe I might despise her—so let us even part 
before hard words have been spoken betwixt us.” 

This removal, indeed, was the only thing that 
tended to reconcile Mrs Cooper to the match. 
The old quiz of a mother had been a great obstacle 
in her eyes ; but no sooner was old Mrs Rowland 
safe at Bedford, than she persuaded Henry to 
‘vest the two thousand five hundred pounds 
which (instead of five thousand) formed the 
dowry of the bride, in a house and furniture in 
Wigmore Street ; the shop floor of which was to 
be occupied by himself, and the remainder let 
M lodgings, She felt that, when thus eligibly 
Stuated, she should be less ashamed of acquaint- 
ng the Marchioness of Randsley (who cared not 
“straw about the matter) that her god-daughter 


Bul a) 








had thrown herself away on an humble trades- 
man. The shop was handsomely fitted up. 
Foreign fruits of the rarest kinds displayed their 
variegated hues in the windows, “ Another 
year,” said John Cooper, on paying them his 
bridal visit, and admiring the tall glass jars of 
preserves and brandy fruit, which, purchased 
wholesale in the city, formed part of the stock— 
“another year, Hatty, you will know how to help 
in all this, and lend a hand to the business.” 
Mrs Cooper, who stood by, rebuked him for 
supposing that a young lady, “ eddicated like 
her daughter, would demean herself by any such 
drudgery ;” and Rowland, still a lover, secretly 


promised himself, that his pretty Harriet should 


never be required to minister to domestic con- 
cerns so much beneath her notice. It was highly 
satisfactory to young Mrs Rowland’s foolish 
mother, that, when Lady Randsley condescended 
to despatch her own woman to Wigmore Street, 
a few months afterwards, to ascertain, as she 
good-naturedly observed, that her old friend, 
Cooper's daughter, was respectably settled, thather 
successor in office could be received by the bride 
in a handsome apartment, (which she was care. 
ful not to announce as unoccupied lodgings, ) and 
attired in a rich silk dress, proclaiming her ele- 
vation above menial duties. The lady’s maid 
announced, on her return, that the Rowlands 
seemed well to doin the world ; and Henry for- 
bore that night, from what was becoming a 
nightly ejaculation with him—*“ I wish to good- 
ness we could let our lodgings !” 

For her own part, the young wife would have 
exerted herself to take a more active part in her 
household, but for the constant reprehensions of 
her mother. Mrs Cooper, having nothing else 
to do, visited them daily, to interfere and advise ; 
and, as she saw their business well followed, and 
their custom increasing, insisted that Harriet 
should not mope herself to death, or wear her 
eyes out hemming dusters; but take a little 
pleasure, like Mrs Carat and the rest of her 
married acquaintance. Now, Henry was not 
fond of this standard of comparison. Ue knew 
that his own business did not realize two hund- 
red pounds a-year, while that of Carat was bring- 
ing him in nearly as many thousands ; and that 
pretensions becoming the jeweller, were ridicul- 
ous in the fruiterer. Still, he did not like to 
degrade his pretty wife to her fitting level. 
Harriet had not been used to a shop. Harriet, 
who was so fond of drawing, must go with her 
mother to the Exhibition; Harriet, to whom 
music was such a treat, must go with her mother 
to some concert, or the pit of the Italian Opera. 
The *Marchioness had sent benefit tickets to 
“ Cooper’—the Marchioness would expect to 
hear that her god-daughter had participated in 
the enjoyments. Rowland could easily stay at 
home, and mind his young man and the shop. 
And thus a chasm was created between the 
amusements of the husband and wife. 

Unluckily, after Mrs Rowland’s first confine- 
ment, she fell into delicate health. FExertion 
and household exercise would probably have 
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strengthened a naturally frail constitution ; but 
Mrs Cooper nursed her up after the fashion she 
had seen the Duchess of Wilsden coddled by 
the Marchioness, previous to the birth of a son 
and heir ; and it was pronounced by the medical 
attendant, that Harriet must not attempt to 
nurse her infant. The little boy was to be 
brought up by hand; but, between the incom- 
petence of Harriet and the carelessness of an 
over-tasked maid, the business was mismanaged, 
and the child fell a victim to their blunders. 
When, the following year, a girl was born tothe 
young people, Mrs Rowland, more delicate than 





ever, insisted upon a wet-nurse; and Henry, | 


though wholly unequal to support such an expense, 
could not refuse her request. 

But things had not gone well with him. His 
business was one of moderate profits; and his 
ill:managed household absorbed more than his 
gains. Their lodgings were almost invariably 
empty. A lodging-house, to afford comfort to 
its inmates, must have a stirring active mistress ; 
and Harriet, ill and uncomfortable, was becom- 
ing slatternly as well as indolent. She now 
really suffered from exertion. She was not used 
to lift heavy weights, or encounter damp and 
cold. Her mother had given her all the feebleness 
of a fine lady. 

But a time was at hand when exertion became 
doubly necessary, At the period when joint- 
stock companies produced a national frenzy, 
followed by a national smash, Mrs Cooper, with- 
out communicating a word to her children, but 
in the vain hope of enabling herself and Harriet 
to outshine Mrs Sarsnet and her daughters, so 
rashly invested the remainder of her little capital 
that, in the course of the following year, she was 
obliged to sell off her house in Albany Street, 
and take up her abode with the Rowlands. 

‘ Better have settled an annuity to enable her 
to live elsewhere !” was the admonition contained 
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her children, she herself wanted attendanee 
Poor Rowland, who was now in difficulties, and 
found it a hard matter to keep up his respecta. 
bility in the werld, could not always refrain from 
a peevish rejoinder, when he found his comforts 
and household wholly neglected. Every man 
seemed to have a more orderly home than his. 
There was no method, no regularity in his house. 
Do what he would—exert himself as he might— 
things were always neglected, dirty, and dis. 
orderly in Wigmore Street. 

«I’m sure, Mr Rowland, I can’t guess what 
you want!” was Mrs Cooper's rejoinder, when. 
ever he ventured to complain. ‘ You know, | 
told you from the first, my daughter wasn’t 
eddicated for a drudge. I’m sure, poor thing! 
Harriet never has a sovereign in her purse, nor 
a new gown to her back. It’s unknown what 
she’s gone through since she married. I protest 
I felt quite ashamed last Sunday, when we run 
against them Carats, as they were stepping into 
their carriage after church, and I saw Maria give 
such a glance at poor Harriet’s old straw bonnet, 
To be sure, Mrs Carat would have given some. 
thing for the pretty face that was blushing under. 
neath.” 

For Harriet, though pale and delicate, was 
unluckily prettier than ever—unluckily, because 
her beauty often attracted atteniions which she 
had not presence of mind to repel. By the in- 
tervention of her mother, Lord Alfred Randsley 
had become the occupier of the first floor, The 
rent of 150 guineas a-year was of teo much con- 
sequence to the distressed Rowland, to admit of 
any hesitation about accepiing such a tenant; 
and, once installed under their roof, Lord Alfred 
had soon occasion to notice the privations of his 
former playmate, and the gallantry or good 
nature to minister, on various ocexsions, to 
Harriet’s taste for hixury and ease. He took a 


' servant, whose chief business it was to assist the 


in a letter from Bedford to Harry Rowlend, | 
| which he entreated Mrs Rowland would consider 


« All that was before bad in your household, 
that woman will render worse.” 

And so it proved. ‘The exertions which their 
altered circumstances sometimes compelled the 
young tradesman to require of his wife, were 
sure to be checked by her mother with—*“ -Ay, 
ay !—he would not have dared send you slaving 


into the kitchen, had I not been so miserably | 


fallen in the world!” Nevertheless, all that 
personal privation and efforts could effect, was 
done by Rowland. He rose before the dawn, 
he toiled after midnight, he rarely sat down to a 
meal, in order that Harriet might not be harassed. 
‘© Poor thing! she was so delicate!—she was not 
used to work !” 

John Cooper, whose prospects in life were 
cruelly injured by his mother’s imprudence, hav- 
ing accepted a small appointment to India, pro- 
cured by the interest of the Randsley family, who 


mistress of the house. He bought a piano-forte, 
as her own, The grandmother was treated with 
new shawls, and boxes at the theatres, thechildren 
with toys and sweetmeats. What could Lord 
Alfred do too much for his old playmate, so 
strangely mis-matched and out ef place, as 
married to a vulgar tradesman ! 

The sequel of all this need not be circum. 
stantially detailed. From folly to crime, the 
road slopes imperceptibly ; and, to the crime of 


the delinquent, soon succeeded exposure, shame, 


generously defrayed his fitting out, was grieved | 


when he came to take leave of his family, pre- 
vious to embarking, to perceive how little his 
sister was able to contribute towards the lighten- 
ing of her husband's cares. Instead of tending 


and ruin, Flarriet and her mother were driven 
trom the house of the honest man they had 
disgraced, who, broken-hearted and _ hope- 
less, no longer attempted to stem the tide of 
difficultics their weakness and improvidence 

created. Rowland became a declared insolvent ; 
and, having resolved, for the sake of his children, 
to attempt the renovation of his fortunes 19 
foreign adventure, he proceeded to Bedford, 
previous to embarking for America, to place his 
worse than orphan girls under the protection © 
his mother. ‘I need not say, give them habits 
of industry—I need not say, teach them # 
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A DREAM AMID THE 


yseful—to be good wives—good miothers,” said 
the miserable man; “for I know your steady 
ways of thinking on such matters. Oh, mother! 
vou were right! Had she been engaged, as she 
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ought, in household duties, she might never | 


have been the thing she is—she might never have 
come to harm |” 

For grievous, indeed, was the harm that had 
pefalien Harriet. With no one to turn to for 
her own Or her mother’s maintenance, unable to 
cork, and to beg ashamed, the roof of her 
seducer afforded her an unquiet home. It was 
there that Mrs Cooper, the misjudging origin of 
«9 much evil, withered and died ; and, aftcr the 
loss of her mother, Harriet, a prey to grief and 
morse, became lost in feebleness and indolence. 
Even Lord Alfred found her helplessness a bur- 
then. He had not expected a fine lady in 
Cooper's daughter, Even he thought it the duty 


ofa female companion to exert herself to provide | 


him with a comfortable and orderly home. And, 
when the Randsley family (who affected to regard 
Harrict Cooper as a monster of ingratitude and 
vice) made it a sine qua non of paying his Lord- 
ship's debts of honour, that his “ mistress” should 
be given up, Harriet was dismissed, 

To subsist upon the scanty annuity vouch- 
sifed her as a reward for the ruin of her hus- 
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band and desertion of her children, would have 
been impossible to one so little capable of ad- 
ministering to her own necessities. But Heayen 
was merciful. The shocks she had sustained 
proved too much for so enervated a constitution ; 
and Harriet was soon conscious that her career 
of sorrow was almost at an end. The approach 
of death gives courage. She felt that it was not 
for her father’s daughter to die in a workhouse 
ora gaol, Aunt Mary—the kind-hearted, for. 
giving, merciful Aunt Mary—was still alive, and 
did not turn away from the humble confession of 
the penitent—*I have sinned against Heaven 
and before thee.” 

It was inthe humble abode where her more 
deserving parent had seen the light, that the 
unhappy young woman Jaid down her head to 
die. Her last hours were haunted by agonizing 
recollections of the home she had neglected, the 
children she had abandoned, the husband sho 
had branded with disgrace ; and her sole consol 
ation was the knowledge that Rowland’s mother 
was rearing her deserted girls in the paths of 
usefulness and virtue, ‘* My poor girls will not 
be deluded out of their sphere!” said she, as she 
turned her glazing eyes upon her sorrowful old 
aunt. ‘ Jey will not be misguided to the fate 
that has befallen Poon Uanaier Coorer !’ 
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** Post equiten sedct atra cura."—Toracc, 


** All is vanity, saith the Preachcr.”* 


I passep the little brook, which murmured on, 
Just as of old, amid the meadows green ; 
I paused, and thought upon the days long gone: 
It seemed one little hour since I had been 
A youthful reveller in the well-known scene— 
Andnow { wasaman. Strange! could it be 
The same old bridge o'er which I now did Jean? 
Was it the same clear stream I now did see ? 

And yonder proud tall oak—was it the self-same tree ? 


They were the same; nor older did appear 
Than when, in ancient time, the spring’s first flower 
l gathered to adorn my sisier dear— 
The bright companion of my idle nour, 
The queen whose throne was in the blossomed bower. 
such mem’ry of the past into my mind 
Rushed with a vivid force; a solemn power 
Left my dark manhood’s sorrows far behind, 
“ud gave them, as they rose, unto the passing wind. 


And art thou dead, dear sister? How thine eye 
Did blaze in beauty o’er thy infant face, 
Shining in splendour, like a summer sky 
From which no shadow dares the sunbeam chase, 
But leaves the orb of day to run his race, 
In glorious majesty, from east to west--- 
A golden picture, where nor sign nor trace 
Of sadness seems !—to view it was as rest 
To the fainting pilgrim, night to the serf oppressed, 


Bat was [ happy then? Alas! no, no! 
Say, where, on earth, is pleasure to be found: 
First youth, then manhood---’tis the same ; gaunt wo 
Tacks the poor human victim in his round, 
From dust to death. Yea, only in the ground 
, an’s sorrows cease ; for there they cannot come, 

are dare not follow through that turf-raised mound— 
‘is’ a haven still, a peaceful home, 

by far than art’s most gorgeous, provdest dome. 


And what is boasted mirth? At best a span 
That shortest is to those that wish it long; 
But, to the heart-sick, melancholy man, 
It seems a vain, fantastic, mocking song, 
Which triumphs loud his perished hopes among, 
And taunts him with its gay and noisy tones, 
And idiot laughter in his hearing rung. 
“ Can the wind’s breath reanimate dead bones, 
Or the cold river’s voice make glad the sunken stones ? 


Far have I wandered o’er the busy earth, 

And searched for pleasure, but have search’d in vain. 

Oit have I heard the voice of seeming mirth, 

And dreamed that joy had sought the world again : 

Then, at such times, a brighter look would feign, 

And say—Avaunt, dark sorrow ! hence, away ! 

Begone, thou loathsome fiend ! thou poisonous bane! 

But still the grinuing demon close would stay, 
Mocking, and never would my idle words obey. 


Joy, the false phantom, gaily lures us on 

O'cr the worn tide-mark of the sea-washed shore, 
‘Then spreads her treacherous pinions and is gone, 
And leaves us blindfold to the ocean's roar, 
Whose greedy waves in fury on us pour, 

Ere we can seek a refuge from their wrath . 

In vain an aiding hand we then implore, 

To lead us back in safety to the path, 


Cold, shiv’ring, wet, and drenched in sorrow’s bitter bath. 





| 


Then, fare thee well, thou sweetly murmuring stream ! 

I do not ask to roam thy banks, as when 

Thy little channel to my youth did seem 

An ocean, ere I knew the guble of men, 

Or deemed there was a world beyond this glen, 

I wish not now to fight the fight once more ; 

Let me not toil through weary life again ; 

Sleep now be mine !—night comes, the day is o’er, 
And nothing care | now for wealth, or fame, or lore. 
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THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, AS JT WAS AND AS IT IS.—CHAP. 17, 
THE DOMESTIC MANNERS, HABITS, AND PECULIARITIES OF THE SOCIETY. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


In a paper in this Magazine in October 1834, 
entitled, “‘ George Fox and his First Disciples,” 
I stated the circumstances attending the origin 
of this Society; gave a rapid review of the 
character and career of George Fox, its founder ; 
alluded to a few of his immediate followers ; and 
detailed the more prominent religious doctrines 
and moral principles of the Society in its early 
days, and the changes, not of principle, but of 
practice, which latter times have witnessed. I 
might take that paper as a text for the complete 
illustration of the present position, peculiar 
views, and as peculiar habits of the Society of 
Friends. There certainly does not exist in 
England any portion of its population so singu- 
lar as this Society—so far differing from the rest 
in appearance, manners, customs, and general 
tone of mind, Born and educated in this Society, 
and having had opportunity of seeing a good 
deal of it, under all its aspects, and in all the 
grades of its social life, I think it cannot fail to 
afford much interest and some benefit to the 
public at large, to be made more familiar with 
the present social character of this Society ; and, 
perhaps, the benefit may even extend to the 
Society itself. There is no community so per- 
fect but that it may derive some advantage from 
seeing itself faithfully reflected from the mirror 
of impartial observation. 

The question is often asked—How is it that 
Friends, in general, areso prosperous in the world? 
—that there is so little poverty in the Society ? 
Nothing appears to me more obvious than the 
causes of this state of things ; and, as the answer 
to thisquestion must consequently be very simple, 
we will proceed toit atence. Friends aregenerally 
successful in trade, because they are educated in 
a lively sense of the value of time ; of the neces- 
sity of strict principle and punctuality in their 
dealings ; of the propriety of being usefully em- 
ployed ; and of a total abstinence from a variety 


of amusements and pursuits, which contribute | 





| 











essentially to lighten the purses of a great part | 


of the community. There is nothing which they 
more frequently hear commented upon, both at 
home and in their meetings, from the public 
preacher and from domestic lips, than the value 
and right employment of “ precious time.” 


They are taught to look upon time as one of | 
those articles with the stewardship of which they | 


are intrusted by their Creator, for which they 


will have to yield a rigorous and momentous | 


account. It is a thing which they are made to 
feel is given to any individual but once in the 
whole range of eternity ; and which is for ever 
flying before them to the place of judgment, to 
record its use or abuse in their hands. The 
right employment of their time, they are taught, 
consists in sedulously performing their duties to 
God and to their fellow-men, With their ex- 


| 


| 
| 
\ 


| quarter after quarter, and year after yea? 


clusively religious duties, we do not here concern 
ourselves ; but their duties to their fellow.mep 
they rightly conceive to make part of thei 
religion ; and, amongst their fellows, thei; 
families, of course, claim their chief attention, 
There are no people who are taught to coincide 
more entirely with the Apostle in the opinion, 
that he who does not provide for his family j; 
worse than an infidel. Accordingly, with these 
ideas of the importance of time, there is ny 
other part of the community, of equal wealth, in 
which so many are engaged intrade. It may he 
said that scarcely an individual of the body but 
is, or has been, connected with some trade or 
profession. Being thus, on principle, where no 
actual necessity for it exists, engaged in trade— 
feeling it one of their highest duties to provide 
for the comfortable establishment of their child. 
ren, and for the demands of philanthropy upon 
them—they pursue business with a steadiness un- 
rivalled by any other class of persons ; and they 
follow it, after it ceases to be in any other way 
necessary, from habit and liking for it ; and their 
punctuality and strict attention to their word, 
give the public a confidence in them that is a 
sure passport to success. I do not mean to say 
that a Friend is necessarily honest and truth- 
speaking ; but I will assert, from my own ex- 
perience, that I have never found any other class 


| of people equal to them as a body ir. these re- 


spects. I think it is a fact which must have been 
sorrowfully forced upon the knowledge of every 
one who has had much to do with men, that the 
want of punctuality, the waat of strict integrity 


| in making and keeping engagements, are amongst 


the curses of this country. With how few per- 
sons can you venture to treat, without tying them 
down, as you would the veriest knave! How 
few persons do you find whose word is actually 
their bond, when their interest is concerned ' 
There are, undoubtedly, honest men in all 
classes of the community ; but I must confess 
that, in the majority of cases where I have 
trusted to the honour of men, and, more espe- 
cially, companies of men, I have found bitter 
cause to rue it ; and I believe this is experience 
which most of us have purchased pretty dearly. 
The cheap rate at which truth and honesty are 
held by us as a trading nation, is truly disgrace- 
ful. If the Society of Friends has, in a great 
degree, preserved itself from this plague-spot, !* 
has not been without a great and perpetuated 
effort. Every quarter, the query is put, 10 a 
meetings—* Are Friends just in their dealings, 
and punctual in fulfilling their engagements: 

These are words that are as familiar to every 
Friend, as the great chalkings of Warren® 
Blacking or Mechi’s Paste are to the public. 


They have been ground into his consciomsee 
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his! life through; and any defaulter in these 


respects, is sure to be dealt with by the So- 
ciety. 

A Friend has thus got some recommendations 
tothe public patronage. He is diligent, because 
he values time; he is honest and he is pune- 
tual, from a life-long inculcated principle. You 
may find him at his post ; you may bargain for 
a thing without fear of being grossly cheated. 
He will often stand up for a good price, because 
he knows his articles are good, and his reputation 
enables him to obtain what he demands; but he 
will not recommend that as excellent which is 
really bad. If you agree for the completion or 
delivery of an article at a given time, you may 
safely calculate that it will be so finished or 
delivered. If a Friend promises, he will per- 
form; for he is taught that lying is one of the 
meanest of vices—that truth is sacred. I say 
again, 1 do not pretend that, in every instance, 
those in the Society are worthy of this character— 
after all our building and patohing, poor human 
nature will often turn out a very indifferent 
thing ; but I do mean to assert, that no society 
that I know anything of, takes a tithe of the 
pains to make its members honest; and the 
world gives the Society credit for having, as a 
body, maintained the highest character for in- 
tegrity—and the world decides as it finds. These, 
then, are great ingredients for success in trade ; 
but these are not all. The Friends have sepa- 
rated themselves from the public on many points 
of religious principle, and have renounced, on 
that ground, many of its pursuits and pleasures. 
They are thus become a simple and domestic 
people ; for, having abandoned almost all the 
expensive habits and recreations by which their 
neighbours spend their time and their money, 
they are thrown, in a great degree, upon busi- 
hess, as a mode of filling up theirtime. Thence 
they derive as tradesmen another great advan- 
tage: they not only devote to their business a 
greater proportion of their time than many 
others, but they give it an almost undivided at- 
tention. And does not all the world know the 
effect of that? What will not the whole time 
and whole attention of any one do? Is there a 
truer old saw, than that constant dropping wears 
away stone? People often wonder that shining 
abilities tell so little in trade, and that an almost 
utter destitution of commonsense frequently 
tells so much. But shining abilities are given 
for higher purposes than those of trade ; they 
dre evidently out of their true element in a course 
of mediocre plodding—it is not their legitimate 
sphere, and they can no more find their natural 
food in it, than the swallow or cuckoo could find 
theirs here in winter. Like them they must 
follow where the instinctive guidance of Provi- 
dence leads, to their proper objects and their 
true aliment. Shining abilities, employed on 
what requires only very moderate ones, are just 
S$ wisely and economically tasked as a steam- 
engine set to break stones on a road, when it 
mght be exerting its mighty energies in urging 
‘ome great manufacturing process, or speeding 
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social vehicles over sea or land. Shining abi- 
lities, thus employed, are as much misapplied as 
the labours of an elephant in doing the work of 
anass. Operating where the heart does not work 
with them, they are wings without a head—sails 
without arudder. It isthe eye everlastingly fixed 
on one spot that becomes familiar with it ; it is 
“the diligent hand which maketh rich.” It is 
incredible what a minute portion of brain is re- 
quired to pile up a huge heap of gold, if it be 
fixed on that and that alone. Well, then, the 
Friends have an education that gives them acti- 
vity, application, and an attachment to business ; 
which gives confidence in their integrity, and 
takes out of their track of accumulation rival 
propensities and seductions. They must, of ne- 
cessity, under these circumstances, get money ; 
and, having got, how are they to spend it? Is it 
on splendid houses and equipages—on liveries 
and armorial bearings—on numerous establish- 
ments—on attendance at the theatre, the opera 
—at races, clubs, balls, assemblies, routes—by 
magnificent entertainments to the titled and 
fashionable? Or is it on fine clothes, jewels, 
or the accomplishments of music, dancing, or 
painting—by field sports, or games of hazard ? 
From all these they abstain on religious con- 
viction. These could not divert them from the 
acquisition of wealth—these could not retard or 
lessen that acquisition in its course ; and, wealth 
being once acquired, the only difficulty is to 
say how it shall be prevented from becoming 
enormous. Friends live in good houses, and 
have them well and even elegantly furnished ; 
but then they indulge in none of those articles 
which absorb the greatest sums of money. 
Their dresses are simple: what can they spend 
on them compared to what fashionable people 
do? They keep no caskets of jewellery, to blaze 
in drawing-rooms and at levées. They have no 
costly pianos or harps, guitarsor violins, They 
avoid as vanity carving and gilding, and the 
Babylonish glare of gaudy colours in curtains, 
hangings, and canopies. Seldom do satins and 
damasks, much less gold and silver tissues, 
flame on their chairs, couches, and ottomans ; 
and, as for those glorious ornaments of walls, 
paintings, by masters old or new, in which lie 
often more capital than in the houses which hold 
them, or even the estates on which those houses 
stand—why, they have none of them—no, not 
even a framed engraving, in nine out of ten cases, 
except the West Family, Penn’s Treaty with 
the Indians, and the portrait of Thomas Clark- 
son. What sums do they save in what are 
called accomplishments—in teaching children 
music, singing, dancing, fencing, drawing, paint- 
ing, languages, and a dozen other things, which 
are now drilled into the young, without the 
slightest regard to capacity, taste, or future re- 
quirement ! What sums do they keep out of the 
hands of opera-dancers and singers, actors, musi- 
cians, drill-masters, keepers of taverns and 
clubs. They have one member in Parliament ; but 
there is no chance of their being Lrought to spend 
their ten or twenty thousand pounds at an elec- 
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tion; for they have a conscience against bribery 
and drunkenness, and, moreover, are not fond 
of turning night into day. Besides, they are 
educated in such quiet habits, and are so warned 
against everything like vehemence of feeling or 
action, that they shrink from strong excitement, 
and would cut no figure as orators. They can 





and will steadily follow up in a quiet way any | 


object that interests their human sympathies ; 
and, like the tortoise, though slow, will come 
up with it in time, as in the case of slavery, or 
in resisting priestly oppression. But they are 
seldom to be found thundering at political din- 
ners, and would look oddly enough in the violence 
of a Parliamentary debate. You see their com- 
fortable carriages and goodly horses, but you 
see no richly emblazoned arms. The heralds 
might starve for them, They are nearly all 
advocates of temperance societies—arc, three- 
fourths of them, teetotalers, and drink coffee 
instead of wine: how are the wine-merchants 
and brewers to be benefited by them? 
few of them hunt or sport—none of them race : 
how can they then spend money in horses of 


Very | 


ee a 





£1000 each; in Joe-Mantons, of fifty guineas | 


each; in dogs of fifty or a hundred guineas ; in 
cunsandammunition; inkeepers, grooms, jockeys, 
and all the public and private taxes thereunto 
belonging? <Astowar, whether on land or water, 
whether ostensibly for the honour of king or 
country, they do not believe it to be for the 
honour or good of either: therefore, how can 
they purchase commissions, or sport splendid 
uniforms? ‘They seldom run the risk of having 
no home by having two or three. They live 
pretty steadily in town or in country ; and as to 
gambling, they altogether eschew it, except in 
that legalized and merchant-like species, called 
stock-jobbing. Will any man tell me then how 
they are to get rid of their money? When 
people wonder that they thrive in trade and get 
rich, the great wonder seems to be, really, how 
they are, without great ingenuity, to avoid it. 
The greatest danger which attends this state 
of things, is that of fostering a worldly spirit, 
and of bringing upon the possessors some of the 
worst evils of wealth, without its splendour and 
elegancies. And this is, in fact, the besetting 
sin of the Society. Many and repeated are and 
have been the warnings of the yearly meeting 
on this subject—and which may be found duly 
recorded in their Book of Extracts, or, as it is 
now called, the Book of Advices, or the Book of 
Discipline—that is, the book of the laws of the 
Society—for Friends to be moderate in their 
desires ; to withdraw from trade, when they have 
got enough! and make way for others. But it 
must be confessed, that this advice is the least 
attended toof any. The words of Paine, though 
severe, were not without a good deal of justice, 
when he said—‘“ They pursue money with a 
step as steady as Time, and an appetite as keen 
as Death.” ‘The majority of Friends go on trad- 
ing to the last ; and in no society is the influence 
of wealth more felt, or more powerfully, though 
silently, exerted, Is this to be wondered at, 
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after the education now described, when the 
acquisition of property is necessarily looked upon 
as agreat duty? I once saw a wealthy grocer 
who was capable, not merely of keeping his 
carriage, but of keeping three or four, if he 
pleased, and with no family to provide for, 
busy wrapping up pounds of sugar, as if his 
living depended upon it. A person came in and 
related some foolish action of a retired trades. 
man, ‘ Ah!” said the Friend, ‘ when men go 
out of business, they are almost sure to do some 
foolish thing or other.” His fingers moved more 
nimbly, his eyes glistened with satisfaction, and 
the weighing of pounds of sugar evidently seemed 
a more meritorious deed than before. How 
Friends do spend their money, we will speak of 
anon. 

And now, let it not be supposed that the life 
of a Friend has no charms. It is a circle con- 
tracted, yet full of quiet comforts. It is the 
paradise of the peaceful and the domestic—of 
those who shrink from the vanities and the stir 
of the world, and who love to go through the 
earth ina plentiful tranquillity. For ardent 
and energetic spirits, it is not the field. They 
should have lived, if they lived as Friends, in the 
stirring days of Fox and his fellows—when zeal 
and intellectual power found ample exercise in 
setting up the standard of the Spirit against that 
of priestcraft and worldly vanity, and many a 
bold battle had to be fought against magistrates 
and hierarchs, for truth and freedom. That was 
the time for them, or a time which may yet 
come, but is not now. All feeling is now tamed 
down in the Society ; all vehemence of heart and 
action eschewed, except through one channel, 
and that is not our present purpose to treat of, 
Let us now enter their dwellings, and see how 
they pass their lives. The thing which strikes 
us at once, in entering their houses, is their ex- 
treme neatness and purity. There is every- 
where a subdued tone of colouring ; no gaudy 
blues and yellows, no hot reds or rich purples; 
curtains and carpets, chimney ornaments and 
table covers, all are sober and coo}, but all are 
beautifully clean and fresh, and have an air of 
refined, though sober taste, about them, that is 
very pleasing. You feel that you are in the 
habitation of a quiet people, and a people that 
is well to do in the world. There are nowhere 
evidences of grandeur, but everywhere proofs of 
that substance which could purchase it if it 
chose. There is everything that can contribute 
to domestic comfort and convenience, In all 
that belongs to real bodily refreshment and re- 
pose, I know of no abodes that excel them. In 
their dining-rooms, you find no apparatus for 
conviviality and excess; but their tables are, 
nevertheless, spread with all the good things of 
life. They avoid excess, but no people enjoy the 
plain luxuries and substantialities of the season 
more than they. In their drawing-rooms, you 
tind no pictures, and their books are of a serious 
kind; but they shewyou at once, that, if they care 
not for the frivolities of life, they are earn 
concerned for the improvement of their fellow 
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ereatures. There are tracts, pamphlets, and 
volumes of the day,on the education of the people 
‘n this and other countries, in promotion of tem- 
perance and peace, liberty to the slave, and 
justice to the natives of our colonies. You will 
not have gilded annuals and meretricious books 
of ashy drawings for the boudoir ; but you may 
and works of interesting travels, natural history, 
science, and of popular topics of the day, interest- 
ing to the race, as regar¢s this world or the next. 
Their bed-rooms possess the mest thorough neat- 
ness and completeness. It is no part of their 
system to make their guests pay the penalty of 
too little comfort in their bed-rooms, for too 
much show and splendour in the drawing-room. 
If the most downy beds, beautiful linen, fresh 
carpets, and a genial air and sense of snugness, 
purity, and repose, can make you amends for the 
want of gilded cornices and glowing canopies— 
there they are. 

But let us just see how these peace-loving, 
home-loving people, who have cut off all the 
vanities and excitements of general society from 
their system of life, spend a single day---for one 
day with them is exactly like another, except 
that day be a Sunday, or the day of some monthly, 
quarterly, or yearly meeting. Friends, in gene- 
ral, adhere to early hours of both rising and 
resting, and taking their meals. As they oppose 
themselves to the mere frivolous freaks and 
changes of fashion, so they have varied their hours 
less than any similar class of society. In some 
active families of business, in country families 
especially, you may find them at breakfastatseven 
oclock. When the cloth is drawn, the bible is 
laid on the table, and «a chapter is read; after 
which there is a pause of impressive silence, and 
the several individuals disperse to their different 
luties. Our old friend, Bernard Barton, the 
truest poetical representative of the Society, 

ispirit and sentiment, has thus noticed this 


custom :— 


“But wherefore dwell on parting’s mild delights : 
Onur circle is not doomed to sever yet. 
1 found it sharing in the festive rites 
Of morning meal, unconscious of regret, 
And only happy once more to have met, 
That meal i3 past—the Christian volume now 
Is opened, and we hear how CHRIST was set 
A mark for impious scoffers, wondering how, 
To gentleness like Ais, knees could in mockery bow. 


ee ° ° “ The book is closed, 
A pause of silence—eloquent appeal 
To hearts awake, affections well disposed !— 
Upon that record stamps its solemn eea! ; 
And they who erst evjoyed that social meal, 
Prepare them to obey each various call 
Duty or inclination shall reveal ; 
The younger urchins, eager, joyous all, 
Begin their morning sports, delights that seldom pall.” 


lt is well known to most people, that Friends 
“e not in the habit of saying grace, or pro- 
‘ouncing any audible thanksgiving at table. 

ig results from their peculiar views of wor- 
ip. They object to all set forms of words, or 
“t times for expressing them, from the belief 
‘hat Worship is an act between the spirit of man 
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and his Creator ; and that all preaching, pray. 
ing, and exhorting should preceed from a direct 
impulse of the Divine Spirit. Therefere no 
words are spoken before or after their meals, 
except some minister be present, and feels it his 
or her duty to address the family. <A pause of 
silence is given, that every one may “ feel after” 
a spirit of thankfulness and reverence. It would 
lead us into quite a different part of the Quaker 
system, were we here fully to explain all their 
peculiar views of Christian worship; but we 
shall presently have occasion to advert to it 
again. Here [ will only add, that this custom 
of reading a chapter every morning after break- 
fast is a beautiful and excellent custom, It is 
one which secures, independent of other good 
consequences, a tolerable acquaintance with the 
Bible ; and, if those who are desirous merely of 
acquiring sound political notions, were to adopt 
it, they would soon feel the benefit of it ; for all 
sound politics must base themselves on sound 
Christianity. I have frequently seen the solemn 
and impressive effect of this custom upon stran. 
gers: the sudden cessation of light conversation 
as the cloth goes away—the bringing out of the 
sacred book—the chapter read in a reverential 
manner by some hoary patriarch of the family, 
some comely matron, or graceful youth or 
maiden—the deep pause that follows, and then 
the cheerful breaking up into the ordinary tone 
and tide of life. One of the noblest of our 
modern poets told me, on such an occasion, which 
was new to him, that it had carried him at once 
into the bosom of some old Covenanter’s family. 
In some families, where they are liable to inter- 
ruptions from business in a morning, they read 
in an evening—in others, the family reading 
occurs morning and evening. On Sunday even. 
ings it is generally introduced soon after tea, 
and is prolonged to several chapters, 

But cur family having dispersed after break. 
fast, we may leave them to pursue their various 
oljects—the men to business, the women to their 
household affairs, or friendly calls on each other, 
or visits to some of their favourite concerns of 
public and benevolent interest—schools or other 
things. It is in the evening that they reassemble 
more fully for domestic enjoyment. Dinner is, 
as I have said, in many families, an early one ; 
few devote a Jong period to dinner. They make 
no long sitting over their wine, for they are 
great admirers of temperance ; and even when 
they have dinner parties, they drink no toasts, 
and very generally do not even use the little 
ceremony of taking wine with each other. It is 
in the evening that they enjoy social pleasures— 
and the reader may well ask what these pleasures 
are ; for we have seen that they do not frequent 
the places of public amusement. Cards, or any 
games of hazard, they never play at. You may, 
indeed, occasionally see some of the young peo~ 
ple engaged at draughts, chess, or some similar 
game ; but it is entirely as a game of skill. In 


_nho instance do they stake a farthing upon it. 


All playing, or betting for money, they regard 
as gambling; and they are too honest not to detest 
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gambling. Music they have none; their chief 
resources are books and conversation. But here, 
again, they put restraints upon themselves that 
the great proportion of readers do not. They are 
cautious in their use of books; for in everything 
they are anxious to preserve the purity of their 
minds, and indulge no taste which is not, in their 
eyes, worthy of 4 man anda Christian. Books, 
therefore, which are not of the most decidedly 
useful tendency, they will not read. Novels and 
romances are ‘‘ caviare to the multitude’ of them. 
A great deal of poetry is interdicted to many of 
them, because they believe its spirit impure and 
mischievous. What, then, it will be asked, do they 
do? They talk, and they read, and they enjoy 
their gardens in fine weather. Some of the 
most delightful hours which I recollect to have 
spent in my youth, were spent with a Friend's 
family, in their evening enjoyment of their gar- 
den, with their tea and books in their pleasant 
alcove. They delight also in a country walk or 
drive. I have already said that their life is only 
for the quiet and contemplative ; but it has its 
charms. There is a delightful purity of feeling, 
a simplicity of heart, a soundness of moral senti- 
ment about them, that, to me, are more attrac- 
tive than all the glitter and fascination of more 
pretending society. One feels that all that we 
see and hear is real. We are not surprised by the 
exhibition of sentiments that are factitious and 
often flagitious—one is not disgusted by foppery, 
nor fearful of that hollow courtesy which is so 
plentiful in some society—we feel that we are 
in the atmosphere of security and worth. They 
talk of many things which have a deep interest 
for them—of their friends and relatives, of whom 
they have generally a wide circle, some of them 
living in distant parts of the kingdom. It may 
well be supposed that marriages and intermar- 
riages have taken place, in such a Society, till 
their ties of kindred extend far and wide. This 
quickens the interest in each other. ‘They have 
a great correspondence by letters; and tlicse let- 
ters, with their different news of births and mar- 
riages—illnessand recoverings—all the variations 
of goodandeyvil incident to humancreatures—fur- 
nishmany an interesting topic. But they talk, too, 
of things of more general concernment. The 
men are, in their sedate way, strong politicians ; 
and both men and women feel the liveliest con- 
cern in all plans for improving *he moral and 
physical condition of humanity. The slave, the 
Indian, the prisoner, the penitent sinner, and 
the unhappy and sinned-against, children and 
adults, who need instruction and reformation— 
who need food or clothing—employment in health 
—medicine in sickness—comfort in distress—all 
these are the objects of their care, and the sub- 
ject of their conversation. A Richard Reynolds, 
or an Elizabeth Fry, become celebrated through 
their philanthropy ; but they are only the repre- 
sentatives of a large class in the Society, who 
are as actively, if not as conspicuously, employed 
in like manner. It is curious to go into some of 
their families and see the articles of dress that 
are making—the books that are piled up for dis- 
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tribution—the tracts and pamphlets that young 
women are stitching, or folding, for the same 
purpose. There are no people who are oppressed 
in any part of the world—the Negroes, the In. 
dians, the Caffres, the Poles—but they are 
their Frienns; there is no national scheme 
in operation, for the relief of misery—the dissj. 
pation of ignorance—the destruction of the 
grand fallacies of war and political expediency 
but they are engaged in it—it is their business 
and their topic. If we except missionary pro. 
jects—from which their peculiar religious views 
have, in a great degree, restrained them—there 
are scarcely any Societies, Bible, Tract, Peace. 
Temperance, Anti-Slavery Sucieties, that they 
are not active members and supporters of. 
From the very origin of this Society, this has 
been a feature of it, which has never, for a mo. 
ment, become less prominent. It is of these 
things that they a great deal converse ; and it 
is on these, and such as these, that they spend 
that money which is saved from theatres and 
operas—from the clubs and gaming-tables ; and 
it must be confessed that there is something 
beautiful in the appropriation of that expense to 
the soothing of human ills and the raising of the 
human character, which they deny to fashion, 
splendour, and dissipation. When I have been, 
on some occasions, induced to aceuse them of 
unnecessary scrupulosity, of undue crushing 
down of the imagination, of injurious taming 
and contracting of the feelings—here is the part 
of their character—the breaking forth of their 
feelings again, in a noble and perpetual stream 
—the evidences of the clinging of their imagi- 
nations to the struggles and cries of humanity 
in all its trials and its abodes, however distant 
—which has induced me to give full testimony 
to these as highly redeeming qualities ; for they 
are full of the poetry of Christianity, For this 
generous and unwearied philanthropy, they de- 
serve the highest honour, and I am inclined to 
believe, after ail, notwithstanding the apparent 
insipidity of their mode of life—notwithstanding 
the energies they subdue, and the excitements 
they avoid—that the purity and benevolence o! 
their spirits bring them far nearer to happiness, 
than all the fascinations they renounce do those 
who embrace them. 

And, besides, their pleasures are not so ¢it- 
cumscribed as they appear at first view. The 
strength of their domestic affections—the inten- 
sity of the enjoyments springing from them—the 
delights of social intercourse with those of per- 
fectly consonant tastes and views—are not to be 
estimated by such as dissipate their feelings over 
a thousand changing objects, aud exhaust them 
with excess of stimulants. Is not the profo 
satisfaction of a calmly virtuous life, which they 
enjoy, the very thing which kings have desce 
from their thrones to seek, and which philoso- 
phers have eulogized as the true felicity ? 
late years, too, their acquaintance with mire 
for books have extremely expanded. Almost # 
kinds of books, that are strictly of 4 pure and 
laudable kind, they read and enjoy—€s y 
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history, natural history, and science. To many 
branches of natural history, the young people are 

atly devoted. In science some of the Society 
are well known to the public—as Dr Dalton, 
William Allen, Luke Howard, and others. In 
architecture—and, what is singular enough, es- 
pecially in ecclesiastical architecture—Thomas 
Rickman, has attained great celebrity. It may 
appear, however, rather at variance with the 
propensity of the Suciety already alluded to, to 
put down imagination, to assert that poetry is 
one of its enjoyments. But such is the fact. 
John Scott of Amwell, and John Marriott, were 
esteemed by their own Society when the same 
boldness and originality in verse were not re- 
quired as are required now. Since them, several 
of its members have become generally known to 
the public by their poetry and other literature ; 
and it is quite true that a strong relish for 
poetry has long existed in the Society. With 
the graver portion, the sterling sense and true 
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natural tastes of youth for amusement and ex. 
citement, only concentrates that feeling, and 
causes it to break forth with greater force, when 
it may. Poetry is a thing in itself so pure, so 
intellectual, so holy—a thing which may be 
enjoyed intheretirement of home—that it claims 
homage and attention from the gravest and most 
religious ; and, having their sanction, it is not to 
be wondered that, under its privileged name, the 
young should stretch their admiration over a 
widish portion of it. Such is the fact; and in 
the Society, it isnot Bernard Barton, who has so 
much in common with themselves, who is the 
popular poet ; but rather those of a very differ- 
ent character—as Byron, Scott, Moore, Burns, 
and the like. 

In the love of the Fine Arts, a great change 
has, too, of late shewn itself amongst Friends. 
Dancing has something in it so connected in 
their minds with lightness and wantonness of 
carriage, that it will not soon creep in amongst 
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piety of Cowper are well appreciated ; Words- 
worth has his admirers; Montgomery is much 
esteemed for his beautiful feeling and devotional 
spirit; and a great mass of religious poetry has 
its admirers amongst them. The love of poetry 
assumes, in the young, a curious aspect. Though 
many of them do not read novels or romances 
in prose, they are warm admirers of them in 
poetry. Many who will not read the romances 
of the Author of Waverley, have read all the 
metrical romances of Walter Scott. They are 
warm admirers of poetry, and the poetry which 
they delight in is just of that kind which is most 


them ; but music is gradually winning, if not 
open advucates, yet many real lovers. All this 
class of amusements which the Friends have 
denied themselves—music, dancing, the drama, 
poetry, sculpture, and painting—they have de- 
nied themselves on account partly of the time 
they consume, but still more of the dangers and 
abuses connected with them. The motives were 
of the most praiseworthy nature—the desire to 
keep themselves unspotted from the world, and 
to employ their time in the most beneficial man- 
ner. As it regards some of these things, there 
is no doubt that they will still think that the 
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opposite to the ruling spirit of the Society—the 
poetry of strong feeling, of vivid imagination, of 
intense excitement. It strikes a person oddly, 
who has been accustomed to hear Friends de- 
scribed as so passionless and sedate, to hear the 
young people, in the plainest habit of the sect, 
quoting and talking in terms of enthusiasm of 
Scott, Moore, Byron, and such writers. But 
that it is so, hear our friend Bernard Barton's 
testimony :-— 


“ We conversed of donjons, towers, 
Hid in St John’s vale from Sir Roland’s eye, 
Or melting, soon as seen, into the vapoury sky. 
We talked of Byron’s vagrant, lawless Childe ; 
Of Moore’s enchanting, lovely Nourmahal ; 
Or of that other tale, so sweetly wild, 
Of what the gentle Peri did befall.” 


There is the testimony of one who is at once 
a poet and a plain Friend. And what is more 
hatural than such a taste? Systems may vary, 
but human nature is the same. Young Friends 
are young men and women. ‘The broad hat, or 
the drab bonnet, do not necessarily contain cool 
heads: young people may be clad in the cos. 
tume, speeched with the shibboleth, and pressed 
and moulded into the prescribed form of 
Quakerism—they may learn to admire its dis- 
tipline, and imbibe its doctrines as the very rules 
f life and salvation—yet may have all the feel- 
ngs and fire of youth within them, may have all 
ts living sympathies and nameless aspirations ; 
‘nd the restraint applied, on afl hands, to the 





abuse ought to preclude the use ; but, as it re- 
gards music and the fine arts, there seems no 
reason why they should not relax their ancient 
rigour. Fox and his friends, in their zeal to 
hew down the vanities and follies that polluted 
social life, went so far as to demolish alsvu much 
that was beautiful and worthy of all love and 
admiration. As the early Christians, for a time, 
would not read the classic authors, lest they 
should be contaminated with their mythologic 
notions; and, as the Puritans, in their zeal 
against Popery and the semi-Vopery of the 
Church of England, destroyed many a fair altar, 
and screen, and statue of Virgin and saint—sothe 
early Friends carried their fear of the fine arts 
and music to an extent that would not be war- 
ranted in their successors of the present day. 
What a refreshment, and what a source of pure 
enjoyment, music may become, where there is a 
taste for it, by the domestic fireside! And what 
taste can be more pure, more refined, more 
weaning from gross pleasures and low desires, 
thanthat which seeks its enjoyment in thespirit of 
beauty which God has spread over the earth, and 
its living forms? ‘The Friends are now great 
admirers of nature—no people are more fre. 
quently seen amid the visiters of our mountains 
and lakes, than they; a considerable number 
extend their visite to the cities and scenery of 
the Continent. From nature, to the arts whieh 
bring it into our own cities and houses, is but a 
step; and already they have in William Millar 
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of Edinburgh, an exemplary member of their | 
own body, an engraver of the highest merit. 
Why not a Quaker painter, too? I can imagine 
few things by which a Friend might at once 
disperse some of his cash, reward talent, and 
aid truth and virtue more, than by purchasing 
and adorning his walls with paintings of a truly 
noble and Christian character. But more of this 
on another occasion. We will now present one 
of the most singular features of Quaker life, and 
such as few but the members themselves ever | 
witness, 

I have already said that, within the limits of a 
paper of this kind, we cannot go into their reli- | 
gious theories at length; yet it is from,their | 
peculiar faith respecting the influence of the | 
Divine Spirit on the human heart that the great 
variance betwixt the practices and constitution 
of this Society and those of other Christian 
societies springs. Jt may be sufficient here to 
state, that, believing all ministerial functions to 
be dependent on the immediate influence of the 
Holy Spirit, they, unlike every other society, 
have no fixed course of education for their minis- 
ters—no electing, no laying on of hands; any 
man, as he feels or believes himself called upon, 
in their meetings, tv preach or pray, rises and 
does so. This is all that is necessary for any 
one to do in offering himself for the ministry ; 
and what the church does in the case is this:— 
It takes precautions against such persons exer- 
cising “ their gift” without the authority which 
the very commission of this public act assumes. 
In every meeting there are two or more persons 
of exch sex who are supposed to live closely 
under the divine influence, under the name of 
elders, whose office it is to judge of the authen- 
ticity of such public effusions ; in other words, 
to exercise the office of spiritual tasters. This is 
evidently a most momentous function—to judge 
between God and man of the reality or mere 
pretension to the divine affatus. What is to 
guard against error in the judgment of the 
elders? ‘The same sense living in the main 
body of the church. If the elders approve of 
the communications of any individual, he goes 
on from time to time, till, having the sympathy 
of the whole congregation with him, he is pub- 
licly declared an acknowleged minister, and then 
moves from his seat amongst the mass to an ele- 
vated gallery in front of the meeting; or, on 
ordinary occasions, s' * side by side with the 

lders in a lower gallery—the overseers, or per- 
sons appointed to watch over the decorum of the 
body, occupying a scat just under them. If, on 
the other hand, the feeling of the elders, and 
the feeling of the meeting, do not go with a 
preacher, he is privately informed of it ; and, if 
he persists, he will be publicly desired, by an 
elder, to discontinue his “ appearances,” as they 
are termed. If he should still persist, he would 
be looked upon as a troublesome person by the 
whole body, and the general feeling would not 
fail to put him down. This, it must be obvious, 
is a very delicate and critics] custom ; and as- 
sumes, a priori, that the real communion of 
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spirit between the Almighty and a church wij] 
be perfectly kept up, or the confusion and diyi. 
sion to which this practice might lead must be 
too apparent to need mentioning. What the 
effect of this doctrine has been, we shall speak 
of another time. I now confine myself to the 
ordinary ministerial routine intheSociety. From 
this peculiar notion of the divine appointment 
and superintendence of ministers, it follows that 
no human appointment, and no human location 
or distribution of them, can take place. Admit 
that they are directly called, and it follows that 
they are called in the places where their labours 
are needed. Thus it happens, that, in some 
meetings, there are half-a-dozen ministers, or 
more—men and women, too, for they beliere 
that either sex is alike valled, there being « no 
male or female in Christ Jesus’ —while in many 
others there is no human minister at all, and 
perhaps not a word spoken in some of them for 
a year together. This must appear a strange 
condition to all those who are accustomed to the 
activeservices of religious bedies in general ; and 
nothing is more difficult then to make such peo- 
ple comprehend the Quaker doctrine, that all 
outward offices are unnecessary to Christian wor- 
ship; that the Minister of ministers is in the 
midst where two or three are met together in His 
name. The astonishment of the poor woman 
who got into the Friends’ Meeting at Edinburgh, 
and, having sat till it broke up, without hearing 
a word spoke, said, on coming out—* An unco 
place this, where there’s neither prayer nor 
praise !”—was not more curious than natural. 
Ministers, thus originating, are to be found in 
clusters in one place, and in others not at all. 
Every one who has entered their meetings must 
have looked in vain fora pulpit, and found in- 
stead a gallery along the front, which, in some 
meetings, was occupied by half-a-dozen minis 
ters, rising and preaching or praying, one after 
another, while other meetings were sitting in 
perpetual silence. Heaven had not occasion to 
send into those meetings any ministers at all. 
They must be presumed to be so faithful to the 
spiritual guide and teacher, as to need none 
other, or so hopeless as to be purposely over- 
looked. Yet such meetings are seldom entirely 
overlooked. The same influence which creates 
ministers, also sends them forth on perambulatory 
missions amongst the people, both in and out of 
the Socicty. One or more of these ministers will 
now and then—to use their own phraseology— 
“lay their concern” before their monthly meet- 
ing, to visit certain districts of the country, # 
hold public meetings with the inhabitants, 
merely meetings with the Society, or to pay family 
visits to the Friends, It may be for one of these 
purposes, or it may be forall. This being 8 
lemnly considered by the meeting, it comes to the 
conclusion that it feels an assurance that it 
right that the minister or ministers should go # 
should not go. If it is decided to sanction this 
project, and the district proposed to be vis 

lie within the limits of the monthly meeting, 

sanction of that meeting is sufficient ; if beyond 
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it, the sanction of the quarterly meeting is re- 
quired ; if beyond the kingdom, the sanction of 
the yearly meeting ; and, in all these meetings, 
a minister wishing to go abroad has to pass 
through the same ordeal of spiritual judgment. 
These foreign religious visits are not uncommon. 
Frequent excursions are made to America—some 
to the Continent ; and there have been some to 
places as distant as Greece, and even to New 
South Wales. At the yearly meeting, just past, 
permission was granted to Joseph John Gurney 
to go to America. 

Well, then, after this primitive proceeding— 
after Friends, as their term is, have seen their 
way clear, to let them go—these apostles set 
forth. And they go, too, in a primitive manner. 
They go, in fact, almost literally without purse 
orscrip; for, though the Suciety considers that 
the ministry isafree and unpurchased office—that 
the gospel is not to be bought or sold—that as 
freely the ministers of Christ receive, freely they 
must give—and, therefore, never pay them for 
their preaching ; yet they deem the labourer is 
worthy of his hire—that is, of his support while 
labouring in the vineyard. Into whatever city, 
therefore, he comes, according to the custom of 
the apostles, he takes up his abode with such of 
the Friends as he chooses, or rather as his guides 
choose; for, from one meeting to the next, one 
or more Friends accompany him, convey him in 
a carriage, pay his expenses on the road, and 
deliver him over to the care of the Friends of 
that place, who take up the same charge, and 
deliver him, in like manner, to the Friends of 
the next place to which he is bound ; and so he 
goes through his whole journey. If he goes out 
of the kingdom, the yearly meeting appoints him 
acompanion, and pays his expenses out of what 
is called the National Stock of the Society. 

Suppose, then, one of these Friends on his pil- 
grimage—suppose him arrived at some town 
where his concern lies. If he be concerned only 
to hold a meeting with the Friends there resid- 
ing, we will leave him and them together ; for 
to describe an ordinary Friends’ meetings is not 
our business just now. If he have a concern to 
meet with the inhabitants generally, or to have 
what is called a public meeting, then he announces 
his intention, and names the time. The leading 
Friends of the place then send out persons from 
house to house to proclaim the fact—the most 
fommon plan being to deliver printed tickets 
from door to door, naming the object, and speci- 
fying time and place. And here it should be 
Roticed, that the announcement is merely that 
‘ome Friend or Friends wish to have a meeting 
‘ith the people—not that he or they are intend- 
ing to address them. This is carefully guarded 
“gainst ; because the Friends do not know, or 
Profess not to know, that they will be called on 
preach at all. Their doctrine is that they 
must move under the divine influence to call the 
meeting, and then wait for the same influence to 
direct what they shall do, and what they shall 
"y. It might, therefore, happen that, after they 
have called a thousand persons together in 
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this manner—and it has happened, though not 
often—that they have had nothing to say, and the 
amazed congregation has sat, waiting and won- 
dering, and puzzling themselves to know which 
was the parson, whether he was actually present, 
or whether, as it appeared, his friends were 
waiting for him, till they saw the Friends shake 
hands, rise up, and go away. An Irishman was 
once describing to a Friend, such an incident, as 
it befel him, in Dublin, to his great amazement. 
But in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, there 
is preaching—ay, not improbably, two or three 
sermons. In this case, the astonishment of the 
public is frequently not less. Perhaps, after 
waiting half-an-hour or more in silence, during 
which time the preacher feels no call or avtho- 
rity to utter a word, up rises a woman, and, 
without text or apparent order, delivers a long 
harangue, picturesque with a peculiar phraseo- 
logy, and wildly dashed with Eastern imagery, 
from the most florid of the prophetic writings — 
from the Songs of Solomon and the Psalms of 
David ;—or it may be a simple and uneducated 
countryman; a shepherd from the fields, or 
husbandman from his plough ; a shoemaker from 
his stall—for such was one of the most powerful 
and original of their preachers, till recently ; or 
a gentleman that has come in his own carriage. 
Be he who he may, the address is as different 
from any other preaching, in form and style, as 
it isin its delivery. It is generally pronounced 
in a sort of recitative or sing-song, rising gradu- 
ally from the natural key of the speaker's voice, 
into the highest and most energetic notes—the 
singing intonation growing more and more de- 
cided, till at once the voice is dropped again to 
the bottom of the scale, and the speaker recom- 
mences in such a low and more natural tone, as 
has often quite a startling effect. This running 
up and dropping of the voice—this singing and 
wild imagery continued through a long sermon— 
must have a singular effect on people in general. 
How or with whom this manner first arose in the 
Society, is not known; but no doubt it was the 
custom of some leading preacher or preachers of 
the Society at its rise, and has become so much 
part and parcel of the ministerial manner, that, 
though it has not the sanction of the Society's 
better reason, but, on the contrary, has been 
repeatedly advised against by the yearly meet- 
ing, it is perhaps almost as far as ever from 
being exploded. In the late yearly meeting, I 
heard the most singing sermon from a stout Irish 
farmer, that I have heard for these twenty 
years, 

A public meeting of the Friends is, then, a 
very singular spectacle to those accustomed only 
to regular preachers amongst other denomina- 
tions, Women preaching, as well as men+-their 
singing their sermons—no text taken, or taken, 
as it were, at hap-hazard, in a very unusual 
manner—the avowed claim to immediate inspir- 
ation—no other order or office of worship but 
preaching and prayer, and those occurring not in 
routine, but from the impulse of the moment— 
the men sitting, such as are Friends, with their 
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hats, on one side of the meeting ; the women 
sitting together on the other: the whole striking, 
on eyes and ears, unaccustomed, with a strange 
effect. They hold that in all this they are 
guided by the practice of the apostolic age, and 
the dictates of the Spirit. Into that we do not 
enter ; but follow those singular people into one 
of their family visits, which are not the less 
distinct from the form and spirit of this age. 

A ministering Friend frequently pays a family 
visit through a whole wide district, containing 
several populous towns. It may be to London 
itself that his concern leads him; and there he 
goes progressing through all the Friends fami- 
lies in all that great Babel. Only think of the 
labour and serious moment of such an undertak- 
ing! To sit with all the Friends’ families of 
such a place—with high and low, humble and 
proud, serious or careless, busy or idle; to call 
them all from their daily concerns ; to stop them 
in their eager speculations, or their social en- 
gagements ; to sit with them and feel with 
them ; to centre down, as the phrase is, into the 
depths of the heart, below the tide and stir of 
daily business, of ordinary passions, of natural 
hopes and fears ; to seek to enter by the key of 
David, which openeth and no man shutteth, and 
shutteth and no man openeth, into a knowledge 
of every heart present—to commune with it, to 
sympathize, or to wrestle with it; to give vent 
to the result of such spiritual exercise, and to 
address each individual, in pointed and often 
awful terms, on his or her state of mind and 
heart—this is, in fact, the business and the 
practice of these family visits. None but a most 
primitive people could attempt such a thing: 
none but such a people could submit to it. 

But the ministering Friend has arrived in a 
certain city. He takes up his quarters at the 
house of some influential, which generally means 
some wealthy Friend. He sits with his family ; 
and, while he sits there, his intention is announ- 
ced by a messenger to another family, that at 
such a time he will be with them. He comes at 
the time appointed, with histravellingcompanion. 
The family receive him in a room, which the 
servants Lave orders to preserve from interrup- 
tions. They sit down round the fire. For a few 
minutes, the customary salutations and inquiries 
after each other's health, and answers, go round. 
A silence then falls on the whole group. This 
silence perhaps lasts for a quarter or half an 
hour. It is profound and solemn as silence 
can be. The family group is supposed to be 
seated in the presence, and under the searching 
eye of the Divine Being, which, operating on the 
heart of his minister, and opening to his mental 
vision the state of those about him, will anon 
lead him te give utterance to the feelings that 
such an inquisition of hearts has inspired. At 
length, the minister opens his mouth, in a solemn 
and impressive strain, addressing “ the dear 
heads of the family ;” thence progressing from 
one to the other of “the beloved youth.” It 
must strike an unbeliever in this spirittal influ- 


ence and introspection, as a most awful presump- 
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tion for one man to speak to another as those 
ministering Friends often do, I have more than 
once heard them predict strange things to parti. 
cular individuals; and one old Friend, long 
gone to his grave, once distinctly told me, being 
then very ill, that my time was come, and that | 
had nothing to do but die. I do not here, of 
course, concern myself with the propriety or im. 
propriety of the practice: I notice it only as a 
psychological and social phenomenon. To a 
stranger to the practice, I have no doubt that it 
would be striking, and perhaps repulsive ; but 
in those who have been educated in the Society, 
I can say, from experience, that, for the time, it 
frequently acts as a powerful spell on the imagi- 
nation. The feeling, on the breaking up of the 
meeting, is that of solemn, and sometimes, as 
the communications may have been, of deep-felt 
awe. Though you may even resist all credence 
in the thing said, the manner of saying it shall 
have taken strong hold on your nerves. Yet, it 
is wonderful what a different tone of feeling is 
elicited by different ministers. I have been 
present on such occasions, when the beauty of a 
fine mind, and the affections of a sweet and loving 
spirit, have flowed forth ever the assembled 
group, and filled the room, as it were, with an 
atmosphere of heaven ; and | have thought vir. 
tue never appeared so lovely, nor the felicity of 
refined and perfected spirits more palpably pre- 
sented to the imagination. I will say, that I 
have felt on such occasions a sense of the beau.. 
tiful purity and the cementing spirit of Christian 
love, such as no other services have called forth. 
Such power does there dwell in the sunny region 
of a heavenly-tempered mind ! 

When this family meeting breaks up, the 
Friends enter again into conversation, but ina 
more serious tone. Perhaps the Friend goes on 
to another family, or he takes a meal with this. 
If the latter be the case, it is ten to one buta 
variety of curious traits of the Society may come 
out. It is very probable that, inthe silence that 
precedes or follows the meal, something general 
may occur to the preacher, or le may drop into 
a silence in the very middle of a conversation 
that follows it. That silence is instantly felt, 
and spreads itself through all present, except 
there should happen to be there one not ac- 
quainted with the habits of Friends. On such 
occasions, the effect is very ludicrous. That 
person does not perceive the gathering silence— 
does not feel it. He or she goes on talking in 
tone, which, from the hush in all around, seems 
quite Joud and startling: there is no answer. 
The observation is repeated: there is still no 
answer. The speaker looks round, and sees all 
sitting motionless ; and he becomes silent, t00, 
with wonder and curiosity. The preacher theo 
says what he has to say, and the conversation 8 
resumed. 

It is curious, too, at these times, to see all the 
little ways by which some ministering Friends at- 
tempt to give admonition, and to convey 4 rep 
for any departure from the dress or manners 
the Society. He orshe often sets an eye on@ et 
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jbbon, or an unusual number of plaitsin a young | any chance of a person paiming himself off as a 


woman's dress; a smarter cut, or a brighter 
yaistcoat in a young man’s. He is almost sure 
to drop, in a dry and sly way, a word about it ; 
or, if not, he has another way of going to work. 
If he does not preach to, he is almost sure to 

ach at them. He comes armed, also, with a 
variety of little missiles and paper artillery, to 
lunch against vanitiesand shortcomings. He has, 
folded in his ample pocket-book, manuscripts and 
little printed sheets, each of which serves a certain 
purpose on a certainoccasion. Hehas letters from 
Friends, or letters concerning what people of the 
yorld, or of rank, have seen amongst Friends to 
admire or to regret in their departure from their 
yncient testimonies. He has, moreover, quantities 
of tracts stowed away in his capacious pockets ; 
and, on going away, he will not, unfrequently, 
leave one unobserved on the table. Be sure that 
tract has reference to something which he has 
gen and would wish to reform. He has gener- 
ally, too, some recent account of what Friends 
on religious visits abroad are doing ; or the state 
of the Negro question ; or the Peace Society ; 
or some striking compliment to the Friends, such 
as the visit of the Emperor Alexander to their 
meeting, and toa Friend’shouse, when in England ; 
or of some conspicuous testimony to the prin- 
ciples of the Society, discovered in some pious 
people abroad. 
him speak and read these things, that the 
principles of (Quakerism were spreading triumph- 
antly far and wide ; but he goes away, and, ten 
rears after, the Society is just where it was in 
tumbers and in moral condition. 

A kind of family visit, similar to the one de- 
wribed, also occurs on the receipt of the certifi- 
cate sent after a member who has removed from 
me part of the country to another, announcing 
the fact of his membership. ‘This is an appoint- 
nent of two individuals of the same sex as the 
party to be visited; two of each, if the new- 


You would imagine, to hear | 


| 
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| 
! 
| 
with me to the present hour, and have in them 
| 
| 
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| member when he is not, and it furnishes.a direct 
' introduction for the stranger to the Friends he 
| goes to live amongst. But the formality and 
| solemnity with which a certificate is announced 
| is often ludicrously overdone. I recollect when 
| 1 went, a mere youth, to live in a distant place, 
two Friends waited on me to announce the re- 
ceiptof my certificate. One of them addressed me 
in a long harangue on the dangers of the world, 
and the perilous paths of youth, all of which has 
vanished from my memory. The other simply 
said—‘“ William, let thy companions be few, and 
those very choice.” ‘These words have stuck fast 


a germ of practical wisdom, that, in going 
through life, is found more and more to outvalue 
a hundred sermons. 

I have thus sketched some of the most prom- 
inent and curious of the domestic manners and 
religious habits of the Society of Friends. I| 
have sketched them as I have long known them ; 
and I appeal to all the sensible and observant of 
the Society for the faithfulness of the transcript. 
1 have not hesitated to praise what I admire, and 
to speak frankly of things as they are. Thecon- 


| sideration of what is good, what is otherwise, 


what is worthy of admiration and adoption, and 
what does not appear in practice or opinion so 
well suited to the wants and intelligence of the 
present age—l leave to those whom it may con- 
cern, and to the reader. Many of those who 
have seen little of Friends may be inclined to 
believe that, in reading this paper, they are 
reading the account of some little church of 
primitive Christians discovered in some distant 
land; so far are their views, manners, and 
usages unlike those of the generation they live 
amongst. Such, however, are they as here de- 
scribed. We might give many other views of 
their peculiar customs; but we must content 
ourselves with, ere long, taking a glance at 
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comers be of both sexes. The practice of send- | them as assembled in London in their yearly 

: ug a certificate is an excellent one: it prevents | meeting. 

. Ne Yee 

4 AN ELECTION AT SNUGBOROUGH. 

h My ancestors, from the time of the Conqueror, _ of the People ;” a sentiment which I had learnt 

t “ad been violent Conservatives ; and my father | that day from the admirer of my nurserymaid, a 

r nd twelve elder brothers had trodden with pious | servant of Mr Copley, who was, like his master, 

i ‘aeration in the path which had been so well a Whig and something more. 

P| ‘eaten by the wisdom of their ancestors. Being | ‘The horror of my almost fainting father, my 

“4 ‘te thirteenth of the family, and therefore com- | twelve thunderstruck brothers, and my hysterical 

am ug the devil’s dozen of my father’s progeny, 1 | mother, only made my infant bosom swell with 

all tad, from my birth, being assigned to his Satanic the pride of opposition ; and when I was deprived 

0, jesty, as his peculiar property—a property of of my untasted cake and wine, and menaced with 

is ; h none of the angels and ministers of grace _ bread and water, and being sent to bed in dis- 

is . the Tory party—for in those days Conserva- | grace, I was but fired with the glory of martyr- 
ms vere not—seemed at all inclined to dispute | dom in the cause of the people. 

the vith him ; for, as soon as I could speak, I pushed I indignantly refused to answer the eager 

at- ~ the budding horns of Radicalism against | questions which were showered from my horrified 

oof ‘astonished father. On being admitted after | audience, as to the source from whence I had’ 

of , One evening, to drink a glass of wine to drawn this polluted doctrine, to use the rhetori-”” 


health of the « heaven-born statesman,” I in- | cal flourish of my sixth brother ; nor could ‘the 


nantly perverted the toast into “ The Majesty | threat of the birch extort a betrayal of “Kitty >” 
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but, unfortunately, the footman, who just then 
entered with coals, being questioned, was base 
enough, as I thought, to supply the requisite in- 
formation ; and poor Kitty received instant warn- 
ing, that her services would be no longer required, 
at the expiration of a month, at Snugborough 
Hall. 

I was soon sent to Eton, as my father expected | 
that an education at that aristocratic seminary 
would nip in the bud my obnoxious tenets ; but, 
at the age of thirteen, I composed an eloquent 
** Appeal’ to the “ Reason of Mankind,” which, 
after being corrected and touched up by my 
master, the son of a Scottish Political Martyr, 
was published in The Times, then the organ of 
the ultra-Liberals. 

The text which I selected for my Appeal to 
the Public, was the enigma—* What is Majesty 
stripped of its externals ?—A jest.” And upon 
this theme I enlarged, proving, to my own per- 
fect satisfaction, that the throne was but a block, 
and the person who sat upon it, a block-head. 

‘The man, or boy, who first sees his effusion in 
print, is like the predestined toper, who tastes 
his first glass of the too seductive “ unsophisti- 
cated gin’—(vide an Oxford Street advertise- 
ment )——I did not cease scribbling, until the editor 
hinted to me, that, from the press of more impuort- 
ant matter—to wit, the rupture of the Peace of 
Amiens— my communications must henceforth be 
considered as advertisements. 

The contents of my pocket not being so weighty 
as my arguments, my youthful ardour was con- 
siderably damped; but, like the swan, I expired 
in song, for 1 composed a Pindaric ode upon the 
treachery of friends, and, most luckily, succeeded 
in procuring its insertion into “ The Friend of 
the People’—a small Radical print, which ap- 
peared once a fortnight from the press of a town 
near Snughborough. 

My avocations as a merchant caused me to be 
absent for many years from England ; but I never 
forgot the principles of my youth, nor ceased to 
cherish the most sublime and expansive notions 
in favour of liberty, equality, and the rights of 
man—applied more particularly to popular elec- 
tions. I was also delighted to learn, from my 
private correspondent, that the doctrines of civil 
and religious liberty had taken firm root in 
Snugboruough—that my memory was still fresh in 
the souls of the Radicals of that heretofore de- 
graded spot—and that my health was always 
drunk at their social! svirces, accompanied by the 
significant airs of ‘‘ Here’s a health to him that’s 
awa, and “ O’er the water to Charlie.” 

I happened to return to London just in time 
to learn, that, from the demise of the late Mcem- 
ber, a cousin of my own, there was to be a con- 
tested election at Snugborough—an event which 
had not occurred within the memory of the grand- 
father of the oldest inhabitant of the place, and 
which was traditionally reported to have only 
once occurred before, about two centuries and 
a half ago. 

I lost no time in securing a place in the mail, in 
order to witness the rise of the morning star of 
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liberty at Snugborough, as the circular of Charles 
James Fox Russell Sydney Hampden Bugging, 
Esq., the popular candidate, termed his coming 
forward against the fifth son of the Duke of 
Greatlands—a young gentleman fresh from co]- 
lege, and who was the name-son of ali the Royal 
Dukes, and of George III. I arrived at the 
Shovel and Boot Hotel, which was the Libera] 
house, late in the evening; and, for some time, no 
one recognised me; at last, my voice aitracted 
the attention of the head housemaid, a withered 
old woman ; she threw down a pillow-slip, and 


| almost embraced me, exclaiming that I was her 


own “sweet little lamb.” The ghost of the once 
blooming Kitty, and her former charge, steod 
confessed. 

The news of my arrival flew like wildfre; 
and the whole Liberal party flocked to the 
Shovel and Boot, and overwhelmed me with 
congratulations. After almost dislocating my 
shoulders by the vehemence of their welcomes, 
they unanimously voted me into the chair of a 
meeting of the friends of C. J. F. R. S. H. 
Buggins, Esq., which was just going to be held 
at his committee-room. 

Only fancy a stranger like myself, after an 
absence of thirty-five years, finding himself in- 
ducted into a post of such delicate responsibility, 
perfecily ignorant of the individuals around him, 
and of the local and popular interests of Snug- 
borough! Alarmed at my own incapacity, | 
modestly attempted to evade the distinction, 
and was at last dragged to the chair, after the 
mode of former Speakers, with professions of 
humility quite as great and infinitely more 
sincere. 

I soon found, however, that the duties of 
chairman were not so difficult as I had at first 
imagined—in fact, I had nothing to do but to ery 
“hear, hear ;” laugh at what was intended for 
wit ; and take snuff with everybody who invited 
me. I easily compiled a speech of half-an-hours 
length from the arguments of the various orators 
who had preceded me; and my audience kindly 
overlooked my manifold plagiarisms, in consideré- 
tion of my recent arrival; the deafening cheer 
with which every sentence was received, like- 
wise contributed to conceal any halt in wy 
grammar or my sense; and we separated about 


me for my “ able and impartial” conduct—that ¥s, 


I then courted balmy sleep, but in v#» 
Tired nature’s kind restorer visits not the frost 
rooms of hotels, in central situations, during 
election week nights, when, ever and anon, ‘ 
post-chaises of the enemy, full of one’s patty 
kidnapped voters, rattle past with furious we 
I could not sleep, being inclined to rush forth, 4 
the guise of Orlando Furioso, to the rescué 
the pure patriots of Snugborough ; and 1 arose 
and proceeded towards the public-room, 1 ¥” 

I hoped to find consolation from some ™ bat 
Bugginite, from my terror of foul play 5 oft 
the door was locked, and a confused hum, 
hive of bees, issued from within, 





two, after a vote of thanks had been passed 0 | 


appropriation of my neighbours’ wit and wisdoD. 
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« This way, sir! this way!” said a waiter, 
iving my dilemma, and flinging open the 
door of a private parlour at the sametime. “‘ We 
have five dozen of voters locked up in that room,” 
ne added, explanatorily, with great sang froid. 

My hair stood on end. I thought that I had 
misunderstood him. ‘ What! Five dozen voters 
jocked up there, did you say?” 

® Yes, sir, five dozen doubtfuls.” 

« Doubtfuls! Are there any such?” 

* Oh, lots,” responded the waiter, looking as 
ifhe thought me mad. 

« But we reject all such with indignation and 
eontempt,’’ I exclaimed, raising my hand with a 
dignified gesture. 

“ Tle is rather excited, poor gentleman !” said 
the lady of the house, passing us at that moment. 
« Leave him to himself, Thomas.” 

Away went Thomas, slamming the door after 
him. 

Was this the reward of my pure and spot- 
less principles ? Taken as a madman by one per- 
son, and supposed tipsy by another! “O plebs! 
mores!” ITexclaimed. If black and white were 
to be believed, they had found refuge in the 
address of C. J. F. R.S. H. Buggins, Esq., which 
was placarded above the fire-place in large type. 
One paragraph ran thus :— 

“] seek not one doubtful vote, I seek not 
the suffrage of one single individual who does not 
cordially and conscientiously agree with me. If 
any man feels wavering, let him depart in peace. 
Let ours be the pure triumph of public opinion, of 
political consistency. Let the coward turn and 
fee; I would sooner endure defeat than incur 
the disgrace of forcing one unwilling vote.” 

Whilst I was reading this, I listened to the 
murmuring music of the voices of the five dozen 
electors locked up next door to me; and, whilst 
I was attempting to reconcile the Bugginite ac- 
ceptation of the term “ political consistency” 
vith my own, and compating this beauteous 
unity of practice and precept, the chief agent 
hastily entered. I addressed him in tones tre- 
mulous from virtuous indignation. 

“ Oh, the fellows all came here in a body, to 
= themselves from being kidnapped,” he re- 
plied, 


“And will you accept of the suffrages of 
cowards ?” 

“If we can get ’em,” he answered, seizing 
tome copies of the address. 

“ Why, look at your own words!” I exclaimed, 
Pointing to the placard. 

He laughed in my face, and ran out of the 
room. 

The hours passed slowly away. At last, after a 
Misy and scanty breakfast, the supporters of 

t Buggins began to assemble, in order to ac- 
mpany him to the hustings, for the nomination. 
And who could think of the vulgar details of 
tating and drinking, when the “ most important 
*raof the annals of the borough,” as the address 
“id, was so close at hand ?” 

A loud cheering, a few minutes before twelve, 
“Qounced the arrival of the popular candidate 





I pressed forwards, to obtain a glimpse of oar 
honourable member that-was-to-be ; and I ob- 
tained a squeeze of his hand, of truly candidate 
cordiality. 

Mr Buggins was about five feet eight, with an 
air of business-like activity and sagacity. He 
wore a blue frock, drab trowsers, buff waistcoat, 
and black stock; and an enormous cockade of 
buff and blue ribbons decorated his buttonhole. 
He was the most extensive manufacturer in the 
county, I was informed. 

The young ladies of the house then appeared, 
bearing elegantly ornamented baskets full of 
favours of a similar description; and, as male 
fingers are awkward in tying narrow ribbons, 
and as bachelors have a truly masculine terror 
of pins, these young ladies were furthermore 
graciously pleased to affix the favours with their 
own fair hands to the buttonholes of all the 
Bugginites. 

All this time I had never obtained a glimpse 
of our opponent—for I was now fairly incorpo- 
rated in the Liberal party ; but, as we mounted 
the hustings, I perceived a fair, slight, wo- 
begone epitome of a man, with his long pale face, 
peeping above a huge knot of scarlet and purple 
ribbons, fixed on tho breast of his waistcoat. 

‘* Who is that ?” I inquired. 

« 'T’other fellow,” was the reply—he was our 
antagonist. Whilst the Sheriff was going 
through the usual formalities of reading the 
writ, and the act for the encouragement of 
adroit bribery, my friend obligingly favoured 
me with a short biographical sketch of Lord 
William Henry George Ernest Augustus Frede- 
rick Edward Manners. 

He had been brought up at home to the age 
of sixteen, (his father being the most violent 
Tory within a hundred miles of Snugborough ;) 
he was then sent to Eten, where he was nearly 
persecuted to death as a baby and a moll-coddle, 
A few months afterwards, he was withdrawn 
from thence, and remained at home, until he was 
old enough for Oxford, where he had passed two 
years in obscurity. He now wished a place and 
a pension; and, as the Whig government was 
declared on the very verge of dissolution, he 
was certain of both when his own friends came 
into power. They compared his youth to that of 
Pitt, Fox, and Chatham—we called him a “ raw 
schoolboy.” 

‘And is such an individual to be presented 
to a British constituency, as a Member of Par- 
liament ?” I inquired, with sententious astonish- 
ment. “Is he to be supposed capable of com. 
prehending the mighty mass of” 

“‘ Hush! the Sheriff has done!” interrupted my 
companion, 

I do not know how it is, but whenever I 
attempt to utter any of my opinions, I am 
always interrupted—surely I cannot be thought 
prosy ? 

“ Now for the usual stuff about the Church 
and the Papists,” said one of the Buagginites. 
“ Listen to them—it will be capital fun.” — 


The proposer of Lord W. —e 
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by prefacing that he was utterly unable to com- 
pass the magnitude of his subject—the appalling 
dangers of the Church and the Constitution 
would overcome him altogether, but for the 
satisfaction with which he begged leave to pre- 
sent to their notice a distinguished young man, 
who, with all the generous ardour of youth, had 
thrown himself foremost in their ranks, to battle 
against the legions of democracy. (Hisses and 
groans.) He (the proposer) had not written 
one sentence of his speech—no, not one note of 
it—(here we, who stood behind him, perceived it 
peeping out of his pocket in MS.)—he was a 
plain man, and in plain terms he told them that 
the other party were leagued with the Pope, the 
French), the Devil, and Daniel O'Connell, to 
destroy them. Here the uproar became so fu- 
rious that not another word was audible. 

The seconder, an apoplectic, sporting Baronet, 
stood kneading his hat, and with his left ear 
inclined backwards towards a tall gentleman in 
black, who fed him with his speech, sentence by 
sentence. I understood him to say that he 
hated all foreign fashions and the American 
democrats, and that the French drank their 
wine instead of porter—that the Whigs were 
desirous of introducing this thin wine, instead 
of gin and brown stout, into Great Britain, 
which would ruin the agricultural interest: he, 
therefore, seconded his distinguished young 
friend, and he had no doubt all true English- 
men would do so likewise. 

It was now our turn ; anda good-humoured, 
broad-faced man, a retired merchant, stepped 
forwards, and was greeted with the warmest 
welcome. 

He begged leave to appeal at once to their 
common sense as Englishmen, whether a steady 
old townsman of their own, a man of business, 
was not likely to make a fitter member than an 
untried lad—a youth fit only for an apprentice- 
ship in politics. (Yes! yes!) He did not need 
to make a long speech to them—they all knew 
Buggins! (We do! we do!) They knew he 
was a tried man—a man who had a deep stake in 
the welfare of Snugborough—a man who had 
greatly contributed to that welfare by his un- 
wearied exertions in the improvement of the 
staple commodity of the place—a commodity the 
very name of which caused the heart of every 
true Englishman to thrill with emotion, con- 
nected, as it was, with all that is venerable from 
antiquity, and endeared by association. He need 
not specify that he alluded to the unrivalled 
gouse piesof Snugborough—(great cheers )—pies 
which adorned the Christmas tables of Britons 
in every quarter of the globe—pies that had 
penetrated to the burning sands of Africa— 
through the pathless jungles of Hindostan— 
pies that had sailed up the mighty Orellana— 
and that cheered the gallant heart of our im- 
mortal Parry on the shores of the wild islands 
of the Polar regions. ( Long and continued 
cheers.) His honourable opponent had alluded 
to France ; he had a fact more gratifying than 
vague assertion to tell them—the Sougborough 





pies were beating the celebrated Peérigord Pt¢< 
from the tables of the French. (Hear, hear 
hear, hear.) He held in his hand an order 
for two hundred thousand goose pies for the 
table of his Majesty the King of the French. 
(Loud cheers.) Now, he asked the farmers, 
whose flour went into those pies? He would ask 
the grocers, whose spices and salt went inty 
those pies? He would ask those individuals who 
paid such enormous rents for the fens of the 
Duke of Greatlands, whose geese, whose tea. 
whose larks went into those pies? He would 
appeal to the lovely and blooming ladies he per- 
ceived below him, whose eggs and butter went 
into those pies? (Ours! ours!) He need say 
no more—his fellow-countrymen were not to be 
deluded by fine words—let them look to their 
pockets, and to the duty they owed their wives 
and families, and support the man who was a 
market to them. (Deafening cheers, and cries 
of “ We will! we will!) 

The seconder was by way of being the wit of 
our party. Everybody had come prepared to find 
him so very funny that, before he took off his 
hat, there was a round of laughter. 

He had only one fault to find with the 
speech of his esteemed predecessor—it was just 
too complete, it left him nothing to say—the 
bread was taken out of his mouth, he might 
say. (Great laughter.) Their opponents 
taunted them with being geese—they forgot 
that those much vilified birds had saved the 
capitol. (Renewed laughter.) They said 
that a defeat would be the merited fate of the 
geese. He begged permission to quote an eld 
proverb—“ What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander.” (Shouts of laughter.) He 
trusted that they would bestow that sauce upon 
their foes with great liberality—it was the only 
gift which he should not grudge them. (We 
will! we will!) They were very good to 
listen to him so patiently ; but he knew they 
were all friends of his; and so he would but 
repeat a few lines which they had often sung 
together— 

It’s good to be merry and wise, 
It is good to be honest and true, 

It is good to fight for England’s right, 
And to bide with the buff and the blue. 

When the deafening applause that followed 
this oration had somewhat subsided, Lord 
William Henry uncovered with infinite reluct- 
ance. He cleared his throat and began :-— 

‘I stand before you with some pride, the son 
of a nobleman of five-and-twenty descents. | 
hate the very name of Reform” 

Not a word more could be heard—the hisses, 
and groans, and laughter of the people effectually 
drowning his voice. After some dumb show, 
he retired, and Mr Buggins was greeted with 
equal cordiality. His oration was exceedingly 
popular ; he promised to vote for the repeal of 
all taxes, and to institute a rigid inquiry ito 
the pension list. (At this sound of fear, u 
pleasing to a Tory ear, Lord W. H. Manner 
threw a look of mingled defiance and contempt 
at him.) 
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I need not enumerate the other topics of our 
nonoured candidate's oration ; in fact, the cheers 
of the multitude almost prevented me hearing 
it. The show of hands being all in his favour, 
a poll was demanded ; and we withdrew to pre- 
pare for the tug of war on the ensuing day. I 
was much gratified by this burst of spontaneous 
feeling. I thought that my visions were really 
about to be realized. 

«Surely you can have no doubt of success?” 
[said to our principal agent. <“ It is universal 
suffrage in our favour.” 

“From the non-electors,” he replied, with a 
significant emphasis that alarmed me a little. 

The streets were paraded throughout the 
night by hands of the rival partisans, shouting 
their respective gathering cries, and now and 
then interchanging blows. This scandalized me 
alittle, it is true; but I fell asleep, whilst I 
was feasting my imagination upon the glorious 
sight of free-born Britons walking up, in awful 
majesty severe, to support the candidate of their 
unbiassed choice. We were all on foot by six 
onthe following morning ; and, whilst I was 
shaving, a Bugginite burst into my room. 

“Quick! quick!” he exclaimed. “ Be off to 
John Scroggs—he’s shamming sick—he was 
gardener for twelve years to your mother. Off 
to him !” 

Iopened my mouth to reply, but only got it 
full of lather. I wasthus prevented from utter- 
ing my conscientious scruples as to influencing 
John Scroggs. 

“Quick! quick!” reiterated the Bugginite. 
“Dead or alive, bring him up.” 

I accordingly repaired, with all haste, to the 
dwelling lone of John Scroggs, a market 
gardener, in the outskirts of Snugborough ; but, 
upon requesting admittance to him, I was 
sullenly denied it by a sulky dame. A man’s 
house being his castle, 1 politely bowed, and 
walked off. A few yards further on, I met two 
Bugginites, to whom I reported my unsuccessful 
attempt to get in. 


“You asked to see him?” replied one of them, | 


with a face of provocation at my stupidity. 
“Come along, Tom. He'll be wiser next 
time,” 

They passed on, leaving me quite bewildered ; 
all my exalted ideas seemed destined to be over- 
turned; but, as a crowded and narrow street, 
upon a polling morning, is not exactly the site 
to choose for philosophical reflections, I was soon 
drawn into the stream that was setting towards 
1c of the booths where the votes were taken. 
Light o'clock struck—instantly the door of an 
*Mnibus standing near, with a zealous Bugginite 
apon the steps, was flung open, and, one by one, 
twenty men, whose opinions were doubtful, were 
polled for Buggins ; a dozen of tipsy Mannerites 
then appeared for our opponent ; two gentlemen 
buff and blue marched up for Buggins, and 
*ere received with loud cheers; then a body of 

4annerites. Again and again came the omnibus 
with the buff and blue colours. 

“Who are these ?” 
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* Our neutrals.” 

‘‘ But I thought’—— 

“You must not think now. 
a-head !” 

“ Hurrah !” cried the people. 

Eleven o’clock.—Buggins, 64 
Manners, 63 
‘‘They have polled their committee,” whis- 
pered my friend,fseeing my long face. 
Twelve o’clock.—Manners, 98 
Buggins, 89 

A couple of nods were interchanged between 
two Bugginites, and one of them disappeared. 
That mute eloquence which passeth speech seemed 
perfectly understood by them ; it even gave me 
some hopes. 

One o’clock.—Bugzgins, 110 
Manners, 108 

I began to grow dreadfully nervous; it was 
clearly a neck-and-neck business. I had never 
contemplated the possibility of defeat. My 
brain grew dizzy—my heart grew sick. Fear 
proverbially makes men tyrants—lI longed to 
pounce upon every man present, and to force 
him to poll for Buggins ; but, alas! 

Three o’clock.—Manners, 213 
Buggins, 200 

I rushed down a narrow lane, in order to con. 
ceal my despair. How longor how far I wandered, 
is uncertain ; but, upon turning a sharp corner, 
what should I spy, but a whole file of hackney 
coaches, the drivers of which were grouped 
round an open window, through which man 
after man was extracted, to my infinite amaze- 
ment ! 

““ Who are these ?”’ I inquired. 

“ Chaps of ours, as have been in limbo,” was 
the reply. 

The coaches were all filled with thege reserved 
prisoners, and drove off, ful] speed. The tables 
were turned. 

Four o’clock.—Buggins, 287 
Manners, . 256 

ED e 
Majority for Buggins, 31 

Most vociferous cheering greeted this an- 
nouncement, in which I joined with all the 
strength of my poor asthmatic lungs. So ra- 
pidly had the spirit 9f party gained upon me, 
that I forgot all the superfine feelings which 
had been so grievously shocked in the morn 
ing. 

A spirited address of thanks was immediately 
thrown off, and profusely distributed. It ran 
thus :— 

« Gentlemen—Fellow-citizens—Brother Elec- 
tors,—We have triumphed—gloriously triumph- 
ed—over the base and profligate arts of our 
adversaries. The shackles of a sordid and sel- 
fish aristocracy are burst asunder. Your un- 
biassed suffrages have placed me in the proud 
and elevated position of your representative. 
Gentlemen, accept my warmest, my most hum- 
ble, my most heartfelt thanks. My unremit- 
ting attention shall be devoted to your interests ; 
and, whilst your enemies are left to brood over 


Buggins, 24 
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the deep dishonour of their unprincipled con- 
test, the name of Snugborough shall be enrolled 
in the golden book consecrated to those towns 
which have determined to assist the Liberties of 
Mankind,” 

Upon the following morning, I was awoke by 
a strong smell of smoke, and, upon rushing to 


the window, I was alarmed beyond measure to | 
perceive enormous volumes of fleecy clouds | 
thereof, slowly chasing each other over the . 


roofs of the houses opposite. One thought 
alone struck me—the Mannerites had fired 
Snugborough ! The conflagrations of Prague 


and of Moscow were about to be repeated in ' 


my natal spot! MHastily packing up my most 


valuable articles in a yellow silk pocket hand- | 


kerchief, I hurried down stairs, to give the alarm 
of fire, when 1 was collared by a half-tipsy 
waiter, who took me for the “ gentleman” in 
No, 809, who was decamping without paying his 
bill. 

This mistake being speedily rectified, I found 


that I also was acting under false impressions, | 
and that the volumes of smoke proceeded merely | 


from the vasty depths of the chimneys of Bug- 
gins’ Great Goose Pie Manufactories. Much 
relieved, 1 returned to my room ; but sleep did 


not again vouchsafe to visit my wearied eyes; | 


for the smoke had penetrated through the win- 
dow frames, and 1 was reduced almost to the 


plight of a red herring, before the hour of the | 


declaration arrived. 


We had banners and music; and the * Con- | 


quering Hero,” having been pronounced duly 


elected, amidst tremendous cheering, came for- | 


ward, pulled out his pocket handkerchief, and 
applied it to his eyes. The tear-drop who shall 
blame, whether caused by smoke or by sensi- 


' 


bility? He recovered in a moment, and yo. 
_ turned thanks:—The contest had been one of 


| principles—not of persons ; he had conducted it 
all along with feelings of the most perfect cor. 


| diality towards his noble and honourable young 

opponent. He now promised to vote for the 
repeal of the tobacco duty—(immense cheers)— 
and of all other taxes that weighed upon the 
scanty luxuries of the poor. (Loud cheers.) It 
_ was his wish that every man should have his 
| roast-beef, and plum-pudding, and glass of grog 
on Sundays ; and he trusted that ail his friends 
would meet him that evening, at nine o'clock. 
on the common, to drink the health of his 
Majesty and the Liberal Ministry; (deafen- 
ing cheers ;) a Ministry, the leaders of their 
species in the right directioa—the first men of 
the age—the martyrs of the Tory press—the 
pioneers of—of—of—the pioneers of—of—bhe 
| might say, the pioneers of the way that would 
lead the people to the grand era of self-zovern- 
ment, which he ventured to predict was not far 
off. (Tremendous shouts of applause, amidst 
which Lord William Henry made his bow un- 
noticed.) 

The chairing followed ; and, at nine o’elock, 
the whole population of Snugborough was regaled 
with Barclay & Perkins’ extra Stout, and with 
- Buggins’ Goose Pies. 

So elated was I with our victory, that I found 
myself officiating as croupier at one of the 
tables, without one twinge of regret at the pull- 
ing of neutrals; and I proposed, after a neat aut 
appropriate speech, “‘ The Majesty of the People 
of Snugborough !” which our un-Manner-ly op- 
ponents henceforth determined to christen Buy. 
| borough. 


| 
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Wue life of Charles Lamb, noticed in our last 
Number, may have revived in the minds of some 
of our readers that admired friend whom he 
esteemed “one of the wisest and finest spirits 
breathing.” To the works of this celebrated, 
harshly-judged, and ill-appreciated man, we for- 
merly ventured to direct the public attention ; 
and we now propose to close the subject, by a few 
observations, and specimens of Hazlitt’s abili- 
ties as a critic of the Drama and of the Fine 
Arts, and as an anatomist of literary character. 

in our former article, we had spoken of some 
of the things upon which Gifford rested his 
mean and malicious attacks. The following 
character of Hamlet was, it may be noticed, 
chosen by the viperous critic as a specimen 
of the ignorance and stupidity of Hazlitt. 
He, however, prudently forbore to set it before 
his readers. The poison of heresy might have 
been conveyed by such inadvertence ; or it might 
have been discovered to mark neither ignorance 
nor dulness:— 


_ Hamlet is a name; his speeches and sayings but the 
idle coinage of the poet's brain. What, then, are they 





| not real? They are as realas our ownthoughts, Their 
reality is in the reader’s mind, It is we who are Ham- 
let. This play has a prophetic truth, which is above 
| that of history, Whoever has become thoughtful and 
| melancholy through his own mishaps or those of others; 
| whoever has borne about with him the clouded brow of 
| reflection, and thought himself “ too much i’ th’ sun ;” 
whoever has seen the golden lamp of day dimmed by 
envious mists rising in his own breast, and could find in 
the world before him, only a dull blank, with nothing 
left remarkable in it; whoever has known “ the pangs of 
_ despised love, the insolence of office, or the spurns which 
| patient merit of the unworthy takes; he who has felt 
his mind sink within him, and sadness cling to bis 
heart like a malady; who has had his hopes blighted and 
his youth staggered by the apparitions of strange thingss 
who cannot be well at ease, while he sees evil hoverimg 
near him like a spectre ; whose powers of action have 
been eaten up by thought; he to whom the universe seems 
infinite, and himself nothing ; whose bitterness of 
makes him careless of consequences, and who goes (9 * 
play as his best resource to shove off, to a second remore, 
the evils of life by a mock representation of them—this 
is the true Hamlet. 

In this sense, we fear that poor Hazlitt was 


himself but too often the “ true Hamlet.” His 
compulsory calling of newspaper critic 
led him to the theatre. Attendance became * 
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habit, the necessary stimulus of a solitary, care- 
orn, literary life, long after it had ceased to be a 
pleasure. Ifhe sickened of his own painting, from 
itsinferiority to his high and exquisite percep- 
tion of beauty and power in Art, how much more 
must he have often been disgusted with the 
jramatic murderings and marrings of the ordi- 
nary players! Scarcely one among them reached 
his high or ideal standard of excellence. Kean 
came the nearest to it. Among Shakspeare’s plays, 
he could not relish, he could, indeed, scarcely 
endure, the representation of “ Lear,” “ Hamlet,” 
and “As You Like It.” No Rosalind could be 
felt as his Rosalind—no Lear was the Lear of 
hisimagination. Of Hamlet, he goes on to say— 
snd how much of his peculiar mind is here !— 


It is the one of Shakspeare’s plays that we think of 
the oftenest, because it abounds most in striking reflec- 
tions on human life, and because the distresses of Hamlet 
are transferred, by the turn of his mind, to the general 
sccount of humanity. Whatever happens to him we 
apply to ourselves, because he applies it to himself as a 
means of general reasoning. He is a great moralizer; 
and what makes him worth attending to is, that he 
moralizes on his own feelings and experience. He is 
nota commonplace pedant. If Lear is distinguished by 
the greatest depth of passion, Hamlet is the most remark- 
able for the ingenuity, originality, and unstudied devel- 
opement of character. Shakspeare had more magna- 
nimity than any other poet, and he has shewn more of 
itin this play than in any other. There is no attempt 
toferce an interest: everything is left for time and cir- 
cumstances to unfold. The attention is excited without 
effort; the incidents succeed each other as matters of 
course; the characters think, and speak, and act just 
as they might do if left entirely to themselves. There 
isno set purpose, no straining ata point. The observa. 
tions are suggested by the passing scene—the gusts of 
passion come and go like sounds of music borne on the 
wind. The whole play is an exact transcript of what 
might be supposed to have taken place at the court of 
Denmark, at the remote period of time fixed upon, before 
the modern refinements in morals and manners were 
heard of, It would have been interesting enough to 
have been admitted as a by-stander in such a scene, at 
fuch a time, to have heard and witnessed something of 
what was going on. But here we are more than specta- 
ors. We have not only “ the outward pageants and the 
tigns of grief; but “ we have that within which passes 
how.” We read the thoughts of the heart, we catch the 
passions living as they rise. Other dramatic writers give 
w very fine versions and paraphrases of nature; but 
Shakspeare, together with his own comments, gives us 
the original text, that we may judge for ourselves. This 
ita very great advantage, 

The character of Hamlet stands quite by itself. It is 
‘et a character marked by strength of will or even of 
passion, but by refinement of thought and sentiment. 
Hamlet is as little of the hero as a man can well be; but 
heis a young and princely novice, fall of high enthusiasm 
ind quick sensibility—the sport of circumstances, ques. 

ing with fortune and refining on his own feelings, 
ind forced from the natural bias of his disposition 
by the strangeness of his situation. He seems inca- 
mable of deliberate action, and is only hurried into 
"tiremities on the spur of the occasion, when he has no 
time to reflect—_as in the scene where he kills Polonins; 
ind, again, where he alters the letters which Rosencraus 
tnd Guildenstern are taking with them to England, pur- 
porting hisdeath. At other times, when he is most bound 
od act, he remains puzzled, undecided, and sceptical ; 
“ilies with his purposes till the occasion is lost, and 
out some pretence to relapse into indolence and 
Renghtfulness again. For this reason, he refases to kill 
king when he is at his prayers; and, by a refinemeny 
“malice, which is in truth ouly an excuse for his ow 
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want of resolution, defers his revenge to a more fatal 
opportunity. 

And he cites the wavering thoughts, swayed 
by every breath, of this “ prince of philosophical 
speculators ;” and that immortal soliloquy, which 
the mouthing of generations of playersand school- 
boys has not been able to vulgarize, in which 


Hamlet spurs his lagging intent, and continues— 

Still he does nothing; and this very speculation on his 
own infirmity only affords him another occasion for in- 
dulging it. It is not from any want of attachment to 
his father, or of abhorrence of his murderer, that Hamlet 
is thus dilatory; but it is more to his taste to indulge his 
imagination in reflecting upon the enormity of the crime, 
and refining on his schemes of vengeance, than to put 
them into immediate practice. His ruling passion is to 
think, not to act; and any vague pretext that flatters 
this propensity instantly diverts him from his previous 
purposes, 

The moral perfection of this character has been called 
in question ; we think, by those who did not understand 
it. It ie more interesting than according to rules; 
amiable, though not faultless. The ethical delineations 
of “ that noble and liberal casuist’’ (as Shakspeare has 
been well called) do not exhibit the drab-coloured qua- 
kerism of morality. His plays are not copied either from 
the ‘“* Whole Duty of Man,” or from the “ Academy of 
Compliments!” We confess we are a little shocked at 
the want of refinement in those who are shocked at the 
want of refinement in Hamlet. The neglect of puncti- 
lious exactness in his behaviour either partakes of the 
“ license of the time,” or else belongs to the very excess 
of intellectual refinement in the character, which makes 
the common rules of life, as well as his owu purposes, sit 
loose upon him. He may be said to be amenable only to 
the tribunal of his own thoughts, and is too much taken 
up with the uiry world of contemplation to lay as much 
stress as he ought on the practical consequences of things. 
His habitual principles of action are unhinged and out of 
joint, with the time. His conduct to Ophelia is quite 
natural in his circumstances. It is that of assumed 
severity only. It is the effect of disappointed hope, of 
bitter regrets, of affection suspended, not obliterated, by 
the distractions of the scene around him! Amidst the 
natural and preternatural horrors of his situation, he 
might be excused in delicacy from carrying on a regular 
courtship. When “his father’s spirit was in arms,"’ it 
was not a time for the son to make love in. He could 
neither marry Ophelia, nor wound her mind by explain. 
ing the cause of his alienation, which he durst hardly 
trust himself to think of. It would have taken him 
years to have come to a direct explanation on the point. 
In the harassed state of his mind, he could not have dune 
much otherwise than he did. His conduct does not con. 


tradict what he says when he sees her funeral :— 
** 1 loved Ophelia: forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum.” 


It is impossible for those who have looked 
ints the inmost recesses of Hazlitt’s mind, as 
revealed in his books—and they are his mind’s 
true mirrors—to help fancying that, in theoriz- 
ing upon the character of Hamlet, he drew from 
within, and that his imaginary Hamlet, the 
Dane, bore, in idiosyncrasy, no faint resemblance 
to the real William Hazlitt, refining upon and 
idealizing his own thoughts and sensations, and 
leading, so to speak, a double mortal life. 
If Hazlitt’s character of the Dane be as true 
as it is ingenious and original, Coleridge made 
a still closer approximation to this philesophical 
dallying, and poetic and metaphysical idling and 
tampering with life and all that it inherits. 

The play of “ Lear,” which he could not bear 
to see acted, he wishes he could pass over uncri- 


ticised. Yet, whe has spoken of “ Lear” with the 
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same penetrative spirit, and in the same con- 
genial vein. The ‘“ Characters of Shakspeare’s 
Plays” might, indeed, be more accurately named 
—-‘ Shakspeare Illustrated, by William Hazlitt.” 
Who has ever perused one of his glowing commen- 
taries on these plays without rising with a deeper 
perception and more intense love and admiration of 
their unapproachabledivinity? Of “Lear,” which 
he would have reverently passed, he remarks— 

It is the best of all Shakspeare’s plays, for it is the one 
in which he was the most in earnest. He was here fairly 
caught in the web of his own imagination. The passion 
which he has taken as his subject is that which strikes its 
root deepest into the human heart ; of which the bond is 
the hardeat to be unloosed; and the cancelling and tear- 
ing to pieces of which gives the greatest revulsion to the 
frame. ‘This depth of nature, this force of passion, this 
tug and war of the elements of our being, this firm faith 
in filial piety, and the giddy anarchy and whirling tu- 
mult of the thoughts at finding this prop failing it—the 
contrast between the fixed, immovable basis of natural 
affection, and the rapid, irregular starts of imagination, 
suddenly wrenched from all its accustomed holds and 
resting-places in the soul—this is what Shakspeare has 
given, and what nobody else but he could give. So we 
believe.—The mind of Lear, staggering between the 
weight of attachment and the hurried movements of pas- 
sion, is like a tall ship driven about by the winds, buf- 
feted by the furious waves, but that still rides above the 
storm, having its anchor fixed in the bottom of the sea: 
or it is like the sharp rock circled by the eddying whirl- 
pool that foams and beats against it, or like the solid 
promontory pushed from its basis by the force of an earth- 
quake. . : . ° ° 

It has been said, and we think justly, that the third 
act of “* Othello,” and the first three acts of “ Lear,” are 
Shakspeare’s great master-pieces in the logic of passion: 
that they contain the highest examples, not only of the 
force of individual passion, but of its dramatic vicissitudes 
and striking effects, arising from the different circum- 
stances and characters of the persons speaking. We see 
the ebb and flow of the feelings—its pauses and feverish 
Starts, its impatience of opposition, its accumulating force 
when it has time to recollect itself, the manner in which 
it avails itself of every passing word or gesture, its haste 
to repel insinuation, the alternate contraction and dilata- 
tion of the soul, and all “ the dazzling fence of contro- 
versy’’ in this mortal combat with poisoned weapons, 
aimed at the heart, where each wound is fatal. We have 
seen in ‘‘ Othello,” how the unsuspecting franknessand im- 
petuous passions of the Moor are played upon and exas- 
perated by the artful dexterity of Iago. In the present 
play, that which aggravates the sense of sympathy in the 
reader, and of uncontrollable anguish in the swollen heart 
of Lear, is the petrifying indifference, the cold, calculat- 
ing, obdurate selfishness of his daughters. His keen pas- 
sions seem whetted on their stony hearts, The contrast 
would be too painful, the shock too great, but for the in- 
tervention of the Fool, whose well-timed levity comes in 
to break the continuity of feeling when it can no longer 
be borne, and to bring into play again the fibres of the 
heart, just as they are growing rigid from over-strained 
excitement, The imagination is glad to take refuge in 
the half-comic, half-serious comments of the Fool, just as 
the mind, under the extreme anguish of a surgical opera- 
tion, vents itself in sallies of wit. 

He can find no fitter commentary on this tran- 
scendent play, than to transcribe entire and long 
scenes. The close of that with Regan and Go- 
nerill, we also must copy, as it will save lazy 
readers the trouble of turning up their Shak- 
speares, and may also be of use to the economists 


and poor-law commissioners :— 
Regan. What need one? 
Lear. Oh, reason not the need : our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous. 
Allow not nature more than nature necds, 
Man's life is cheap as beast’s; thou arta lady ; 


If only to go warm were gorgeous, 

Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear'st - 

Which scarcely keeps thee warm.——But, for true need —— 

You Heavens, give me that patienee which I necd! 

You sce me here, ye gods! a poor old man, 

As tull of grief as age; wretched in both ! 

If it be you that stir these daughters’ hearts 

Against their father, fool me net so much 

To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger! 

Oh, let no woman’s weapons, water-drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks! No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both, 

That all the world shall——1 wil! do such things— 

What they are, yet | know not; but they shal! be 

The terrors ofthe earth. You think, I'll weep: 

No, I'll not weep :—— 

I have full cause of weeping; but this heart 

Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 

Or e’er I'll weep; O fool, 1 shall go mad !—— 
[Ereunt, Lear, Gloster, Kent, and F 0! 

If there is anything in any author like this yearning of 
the heart, these throes of tenderness, this profound ¢x. 
pression of all that can be thought and felt in the moy 
heart-rending situations, we are glad of it; but it isin 
some author that we have not read. 

The scene in the storm, where he is exposed to all the 
fury of the elements, though grand and terrible, is not s» 
fine ; but the moralizing scenes with Mad Tom, Kent, and 
Gloster, are upon a par with the former. His exclama. 
tion in the supposed trial-scene of his daughters, “ See 
the little dogs and all, Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see 
they bark at me ;” his issuing his orders, “ Let them ana. 
tomize Regan—see what breeds about her heart ;” and his 
reflection when he sees the misery of Edgar—“ Nothing 
but his unkind daughters could have brought him to this” 
—are in a style of pathos, where the extremest resources of 
the imagination are called in to lay open the deepest 
movements of the heart, which was peculiar to Shaks. 
peare, In the same style and spirit is his interrupting the 
Fool, who asks “ whether a madman be a gentleman or 
a yeoman,” by answering “ A king, a king.” 

Here is another of those passages which drew 
down the fierce vengeance of Tory reviewers. 
How is it that they have allowed Scott to get 
off with impunity with his pitiful buffoon, coward, 
pedant, and braggart, James I., or with his heart- 
less and profligate Charles If? The drama, 
taken from the “ Fortunes of Nigel.” is certainly 
the most free and indecent exhibition of sacred 
majesty and holy legitimacy that belongs to thi 
stage ; and yet it is only faithful to the novel. 

The character of Henry VIII. is drawn with great 
truth and spirit. It is like a very disagreeable portrait, 
sketched by the hand of a master. His gross appearance, 
his blustering demeanour, his vulgarity, his arrogance, his 
sensuality, his cruelty, his hypocrisy, his want of common 











| decency and common humanity, are marked in strong 
| lines. His traditional peculiarities of expression ¢com- 
| plete the reality of the picture, The authoritative exple- 
tive, ** Ha!” with which he intimates his indignation 
or surprise, has an effect like the first startling sound 
| that breaks from a thunder-cloud. He is of all th 
monarchs in our history the most disgusting: for he 
unites in himself all the vices of barbarism and refine- 
ment, without their virtues. Other kings before bim 
(such as Richard III.) were tyrants and murderers out ¢ 
ambition or necessity ; they gained or established unjust 
| power by violent means; they destroyed their enemies, 
| or those who barred their access to the throne, or made its 
tenure insecure. But Henry VIII.’s power is most fatal 
to those whom he loves: he is cruel and remorseless ( 
pamper his luxurious appetites ; bloody and voluptuous; 
an amorous murderer; an uxorious debauchee. His 
| hardened insensibility to the feelings of others is strength- 

ened by the most profligate self-indulgence. The reli- 
gious hypocrisy under which he masks his cruelty and 
his lust, is admirably displayed in the speech in which 
he describes the first misgivings of his conscience and its 
increasing throes and terrors, which have induced him © 
divorce his queen. The only thing in his tavour in 
play is his treatment of Cranmer: there is also another 
circumstance in his favour, which is his patronage @ 
Hans Holbein.—It has been said of Shakspeare—* 4° 
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maid could ‘live near such a man.” 

reason be said—‘* No king could live near such a 
man.” His eye would have penetrated through the pomp 
of circumstance and the veil of opinion. As it is, he has 
represented such persons to the life—his plays are in this 
respect the glass of history—he has done them the same 
justice as ifhe had been a privy counsellor all his life, 
and in each successive reign. Kings ought never to be 
seen upon the stage. In the abstract, they are very dis- 
agreeable characters : it is only while living that they are 
«the best of kings.” It is their power, their splendour; 
it isthe apprehension of the personal consequences of their 
favour or their hatred, that dazzles the imagination and 
suspends the judgment of their favourites or their vassals ; 
but death cancels the bond of allegiance and of interest ; 
and, seen as they were, their power and their pretensions 
look monstrons and ridiculous. The charge brought 
against modern philosophy as inimical to loyalty is un- 
just, because it might as well be brought against other 
things. No reader of history can be a lover of kings. 
We have often wondered that Henry VIII. as he is drawn 
by Shakspeare, and as we have seen him represented in 
all the bloated deformity of mind and person, is not hoot- 
ed from the English stage. 

The ** Midsummer Night’s Dream” is a drama 
over Which Hazlitt’s fancy luxuriated. But Puck 
and dalstaff, Bottom and Othello, are treated by 
him with equal ease. His sympathy with Shak- 
spearcis universal. The invention of the poet is 
not more lively and subtle than the quick appre- 
prehension of the congenial critic. 

Puck, or Robin Goodtellow, (he remarks, ) is the leader 
of the fairy band. He is the Ariel of the ** Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ;” and yet as unlike as can be to the Ariel in 
* The Tempest.” No other poet could have made two such 
different characters out of the same fanciful materials and 
situations. Ariel is a minister of retribution, who is 
touched with the sense of pity at the woes he inflicts. 
Puck is a mad-cap sprite, full of wantonness and mischief, 
who laughs at those whom he misleads—“ Lord, what 
fools these mortals be!” Ariel cleaves the air, and exe- 
cutes his mission with the zeal of a winged messenger ; 
Puck is borne along on his fairy errand like the light and 
glittering gossamer before the breeze. He is, indeed, a 
most Epicurean little gentleman, dealing in quaint de- 
vices, and faring in dainty delights. Prospero and his 
world of spirits are a set of moralists: but with Oberon 
and his fairies we are launched at once into the empire 
of the butterflies. How beautifully is this race of beings 
contrasted with the men and women actors in the scene, 
by a single epithet which Titania gives to the latter, 
‘the human mortals!” It is astonishing that Shaks- 
peare should be considered, not only by foreigners, but 
by many of our own critics, as a gloomy and heavy 
writer, Who painted nothing but “ gorgons, and hydras, 
and chimeras dire.’? His subtlety exceeds that of all 
other dramatic writers, insomuch that a celebrated person 
of the present day said that he regarded him rather as a 
metaphysician than a poet. His delicacy and sportive 
gaiety areinfinite. Inthe * Midsummer Night's Dream” 
alone, we should imagine, there is more sweetness and 
beauty of description than in the whole range of French 
poetry put together. What we mean is this, that 
we will produce out of that single play ten passages, 
to which we do not think any ten passages in the works 
of the French poets can be opposed, displaying equal 
fancy and imagery. Shall we mention the remonstrance 
of Helena to Hermia ; or Titania's description of her fairy 
train ; or her disputes with Oberon about the Jndian boy ; 
or Puck’s account of himself and his employments, or the 
Fairy Queen's exhortation to the elves to pay due attend- 
ance upon her favourite, Bottom; or Hippolita’s descrip- 
tion of a chase, or Theseus’s answer? The two last are 
48 heroical and spirited as the others are full of luscious 
tenderness. The reading of this play is like wandering 
in a grove by moonlight: the descriptions breathe a 
‘Wee .ness like odours thrown from beds of flowers. 


Falstaff has been an inexhaustible theme to 
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the critics; but, save by his dramatic creator, 
the fat knight has never been so skilfully, be- 
cause never so cordially appreciated as by Hazlitt. 

Falstaff’s wit is an emanation of a fine constitution ; 
an exuberance of good-humeur and good-nature; an 
overflowing of his love of laughter and good-fellowship ; 
a giving vent to his heart's ease, and over-contentment 
with himself and others. He would not be in character 
if he were not so fat as he is; for there is the greatest 
keeping in the boundless luxury of his imagination, and 
the pampered self-indulgence of his physical appetites. 
He manures and nourishes his mind with jests, as he does 
his body with sack and sugar. He carves out his jokes 
as he would a capon or a haunch of venison, where there 
is cut and come again ; and pours out upon them the oil 
of gladness. His tongue drops fatness, and in the cham- 
bers of his brain “ it snows of meat and drink.” He 
keeps up perpetual holiday and open house, and we live 
with him in a round of invitations to a rump and dozen. 
Yet we are not to suppose that he was a mere sensualist. 
All this is as much in imagination as in reality. His 
sensuality does not engross and stupify his other facalties, 
but ** ascends me into the brain, clears away all the dull, 
crude vapours that environ it, and makes it full of 
nimble, fiery,anddelectable shapes.” Hisimagination keeps 
up the ball after his senses have done with it. He seems 
to have even a greater enjoyment of the freedom from 
restraint, of good cheer, of his ease, of his vanity, in the 
ideal exaggerated description which he gives of them, 
than in fact. He never fails to enrich his discourse with 
allusions to eating and drinking; but we never see him 
at table. He carries his own larder about with him, 
and he is himself “ a tun of man.” His pulling oat the 
bottle in the field of battle, is a joke to shew his contempt 
fur glory accompanied with danger, his systematic adhee 
rence to his Epicurean philosophy in the most trying’ 
circumstances. Again, such is his deliberate exaggera- 
tion of his own vices, that it does not seem quite certain 
whether the account of his hostess’s bill, found in his 
pocket, with such an out-of-the-way charge for capons and 
sack, with only one halfpenny-worth of bread, was not 
put there by himself asa trick to humour the jest upon his 
favonrite propensities, and as a conscious caricature of 
himself. He is represented as a liar, a braggart, a cow- 
ard, a glutton. &c., and yet we are not offended but de- 
lighted with him; for he is all these as much to amuse 
others as to gratify himself. He openly assumes all 
these characters, to shew the humorous part of them, 
The unrestrained indulgence of his own ease, appetites, 
and convenience, has neither malice nor hypocrisy in it. 
In a word, he is an actor in himself almost as much as 
upon the stage, and we no more object to the character of 
Falstatf in a moral point of view, than we should think 
of bringing an excellent comedian, who should represent 
him to the life, befure one of the police offices. 

The secret of Falstatl’s wit is, for the most part a mas- 
terly presence of mind, an absolute self-possession, which 
nothing can disturb, His repartees are involuntary sugges- 
tions of hisseif-love ; instinctive evasions of everything that 
threatens to interrupt the career of his triumphant jollity 
and selfcomplacency. His very size floats him out of 
all his difficulties in a sea of rich conceits; and he turns 
round on the pivot of his convenience, with every occa- 
sion, and at a moment’s warning. His natural repug- 
nance to every unpleasant thought or circumstance, of 
itself makes light of objections, and provokes the most ex. 
travagant and licentious answers in his own justification. 
His inditference to truth puts no check upon his inven- 
tion, and the more improbable and unexpected his con- 
trivances are, the more happily does he seem to be de- 
livered of them, the anticipation of their effect acting as 
a stimulus to the gaicty of his fancy. 


“Cymbeline,” “ Othello,” “ Macbeth,” “The 
Tempest,” “ Julius Cesar,” and the historical 
plays, Hazlitt discourses on with the same en- 
thusiasm, and the same fine and original per- 
ception of their individual beauties, their har- 
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monies and contrasts. To the critiques upon the 
comedies, or mixed dramas of Shakspeare, we 
cannot advert, as we reserve our space for what, 
besides being equally admirable, is, we imagine, 
less generally known among popular readers, 
We shall first, however, cite the following pas- 
sage, from the “ Lectures upon the Comic English 
Authors,” not alone for its practical wisdom and 
felicity, but as an indirect lesson to certain pests 
of social life and conviviality, with which the 
country and city swarm. These are the regular 
witlings, the professed punsters, the universal 


langhers, that infest and torment all companies. 

There is nothing more ridiculous than laughter without 
a cause, nor anything more troublesome than what are 
called laughing people. A professed laugher is as con- 
temptible as a professed wit. The one is always con- 
triving something to laugh at, the other is always laugh- 
ing at nothing. An excess of levity is as impertinent as 
an excess of gravity. . . . Any one must be 
mainly ignorant who is surprised at everything he sees; 
or wonderfully conceited who expects everything to con- 
form to his standard of propriety. Clowns and idiots 
laugh on all occasions; and the common failing of 
wishing to be thought satirical, often runs through whole 
families in country places, to the great annoyance of their 
neighbours. To be struck with great incongruity in 
whatever comes before us doea not argue great compre- 
hension or refinement of perception ; but rather a coarse- 
ness and flippancy of mind and temper which prevents 
the individual from connecting any two ideas steadily or 
consistently together. It is owing to a natural crudity 
and precipitateness of the imagination, which assimilates 
nothing properly to itself. People who are always laugh- 
ing, at length laugh on the wrong side of their faces; for 
they get few others to laugh with them. In like maaner, 
an affectation of wit by degrees hardens the heart, and 
spoils good company and yood manners. A perpetual 
succession of good things puts an end to common cone 
versation. There is no answer to a jest but another; 
and even when the ball can be kept up in this way 
without ceasing, it tires the patience of the by-standers, 
and runs the speakers out of breath. Wit is the salt of 
conversation, not the food. 

It was neither the love of paradox, nor of 
saying startling things, which led Hazlitt to dis. 
turb many of the received or hereditary com- 
monplaces of criticism, and of the orthodox or 
standard opinions upon men and books ; but the 
force of truth pressing upon his own mind. He 
perceives, for example, all the comic humour of 
many of the stories in the ‘ Arabian Nighta’ 
Entertainments,” the spirit of drollery and wan- 
ton love of mischief producing so many ludicrous 
mishaps and distresses ; but he seriously questions 
the existence of great imaginative power in these 
oriental fictions, which it has become a sort of 
fashion to admire ; which, as it were, keep their 
place by prescription, and also secure immunity 
and admiration for their legitimate successors, the 
“ Caliph Vatheks,” “ Castles of Otranto,” and 
such like. After enumerating some of the best 
scenes of heartless mirth—for it is at best heart- 
less—embodied in these tales, he proceeds :— 

There are a thousand instances of the same sort in 
the Thousand-and-one Nights, which are an inexhaustible 
mine of comic humour and invention ; and which, from 
the manners of the East, which they describe, carry the 
principle of callous indifference to a jest, as far as it can 
go. The serious and marvellous stories in that work, 
which have been so much admired and so greedily read, 
appear to me monstrous and abortive fictions, like dis. 
jointed dreams dictated by a preternatural dread of arbi- 





trary and despotic power; as the comic and familiar 
stories are rendered proportionably amusing and interegg. 
ing, from the same principle operating in a different 
direction, and producing endless uncertainty and vicissi. 
tude, and a heroic contempt for the untoward accidents 
and petty vexations of human life. It is the gaiety of 
despair, the mirth and laughter of a respite during plea. 
sure from death. The strongest instances of effectual and 
harrowing imaginations, are in the story of Amine and 
her three sisters, whom she led by her side as a brace of 
hounds; and of the gorv/ who nibbled grains of rice for 
her dinner, and preyed on human carcases. In the con. 
demnation of the serious parts of the “ Arabian Nights,” 
I have nearly all the world, and, in particular, the author 
of the * Ancient Mariner” against me, whe must be 
allowed to be a judge of such matters, and who said, with 
a subtlety of philosophical conjecture which he alone 
possesses, ** That if I did not like them, it was because | 
did not dream.” On the other hand, I have Bishop 
Atterbury on my side, who, in a letter to Pope, fairly 
confesses that “he could not read them in his old age.” 

Many, were they equally candid, would, we 
suspect, subscribe Atterbury’s confession, even 
in their youth and middle age. 

The next regular attack, or shaking of old 
prescriptive literary notions, which we shall 
notice, is yet bolder, and, we apprehend, not less 
just. It is on Ben Jonson’s reputation, The 
parallel between Shakspeare and Jonson, we 
cannot venture upon; but here is Father Ben 
bearded alone :— 

There are people who cannot taste olives, and I can. 
not much relish Ben Jonson; though I have taken some 
pains to do it, and went to the task with every sort of 
good will. Ido not deny his power or his merit—far 
from it; but to me it is of a repulsive and unamiable 
kind. He wasa great man in himself; but one cannot 
really sympathize with him. His works, as the charac. 
teristic productions of an individual mind, or as records 
of the manners of a particular age, cannot be valued too 
highly ; but they have little charm for the mere general 
reader, Schlegel observes, that, whereas Shakspeare 
gives the springs of human nature, which are always the 
same, or sufficiently so to be interesting and intelligible, 
Jonson chiefly gives the humours of men, as connected 
with certain arbitrary or conventional modes of -dress, 
action, and expression, which are intelligible only while 
they last, and not very interesting at any time. 


But we are dealing with Hazlitt, not Schlegel ; 
and Hazlitt proceeds— 


Shakspeare’s characters are men; Ben Jonson’s are 
more like machines governed by mere routine, or by the 
convenience of the poet, whose property they are. In 
reading the one, we are let into the minds of his charac- 
ters; we see the play of their thoughts, how their 
humours flow and work. The author takes a range over 
nature, and has an eye to every object or occasion that 
presents itself to set off and heighten the ludicrous 
character he is describing. His humour (so to speak) 
bubbles, sparkles, and fiads its way in all directions, like 
a natural spring. In Ben Jonson it is, as it were, con- 
fined in a leaden cistern, where it stagnaies and cor- 
rupts; or is directed only through certain artificial pipes 
and conduits to answer a given purpose. The comedy 
of this author is far from being “ lively, audible, and 
full of vent.” It is, for the most part, obtuse, obscure, 
forced, and tedious. He wears out a jest to the last 
thread and coarsest grain. His imagination fastens 
instinctively upon some mark or sign, by which he de- 
signates the individual, and never jets it go, for fear of 
not meeting with any other means to express himself by. 
A cant phrase, an odd gesture, an old-fashioned regi 
mental uniform, a wooden leg, a tobacco-box, or a hacke 
sword, are the standing topics by which he embodies his 
eharacters to the imagination. They are cut-an 
comedy ; the letter, not the spirit of wit and humout 
Each of his characters has a particular badge whieh he 
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wears and is known by, and by nothing else. There is 
no énd of Captain Otter, his bull, bear, and his horse, 
which are no joke at first, and do not become so by 
pemg repeated twenty times. . . . . . . . 
There is almost a total want of variety, fancy, relief, 
and of all those delightful transitions which abound, for 
instance, in Shakspeare’s tragi-comedy. In Ben Jon- 
son, we find ourselves generally in low company, and we 
see no hope of getting out of it. He is like a person 
who fastens upon a disagreeable subject, and cannot be 

rsuaded to leave it. His comedy, in a word, has not 
what Shakespeare somewhere calls “ blest conditions.” 
It is cross-grained, mean, and mechanical. It is handi- 
eraft wit :—squalid poverty, sheer ignorance, bare-faced 
impudence, or idiot imbecility, are his dramatic com- 
monplaces—things that provoke pity or disgust, instead 
of laugliter. 

This, after the frequent manner of Hazlitt, is, 
perhaps, pushed too far, but it is towards the 
right point; and what follows is both more acute 
and more just. 

Old Ben was of a scholastic turn, and had dealt a little 
in the occult sciences and controversial divinity. He 
was a man of strong, crabbed sense, retentive memory, 
aente observation, great fidelity of description and keep. 
ing in character—a power of working out an idea so as to 
make it painfully true and oppressive, and with great 
honesty and manliness of feeling, as well as direct- 
ness of understanding; but, with all this, he wanted, to 
my thinking, that genial spirit of enjoyment and finer 
fancy which constitute the essence of poetry and of wit. 
The sense of reality exercised a despotic sway over his 
mind, and equa!ly weighed down and clogged his percep- 
tion of the bexutiful and the ridiculous. He had a keen 
sense of what was true and false, but not of what was 
agreeable and disagreeable ; or, if he had, it was by his 
understanding rather than his imagiuation ; by rule and 
method, not by sympathy or intuitive perception of “ the 
gayest happiest attitude of things.”” There was nothing 
spontaneous, no impulse or ease about his genius ; it was 
all forced, up-hill work ; making a toil of a pleasure. 
And hence his overweening admiration of his own works, 
from the effort they had cost him, and the apprehension 
that they were not proportionably admired by others 
who knew nothing of the pangs and throes of his Muse 
in child-bearing. 

If we were merely seeking for brilliant pas- 
sages in the works of Hazlitt—no difficult task 
amidst his abundance—it is not such extracts as 
the above that we would select. ‘hey are re- 
commended rather by their originality and just- 
ness than by their beauty or eloquence. Of 
those higher qualities anon; but, first, for the 
other illustrious member of the clan Jonson, of 
whom Hazlitt observes—‘ I have a high respect 
for Dr Johnson’s character and. understanding, 
mixed with something like personal respect ;”"— 
though, at the same time, he will*hot allow that 
orthodox critic to be capable of appreciating poets 
and poetry, and especially Shakspeare. 

It is not, however, his remarks upon Johnson 
asacritic of Shakspeare, that we mean to cite ; 
but what we consider a strikingly just estimate 
of that celebrated and excellent person in his 
whole man, moral, literary, and conversational. 
The passage occurs in Hazlitt’s “ Lectures on the 
Periodical Essayists,” in which he characterises 
“The Rambler” as “a splendid and imposing com 
monplace-book of general topics, and rhetorical 
declamation on the eonduct and business of 


life ;” and he proceeds :— 
Tam not here saying that Dr Johnson was a man 
without originality, compared with the ordinary run of 





Men's minds; but that he was not a man of original 
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thought or genius, in the sense in which Montaigne or 
Lord Bacon was, He opened no new vein of precious 
ore, nor did he light upon any single pebbles of un- 
common size and unrivalled lustre. We seldom meet 
with anything to “ give us pause.” He does not set us 
thinking for the firsttime. His reflections present them- 
selves like reminiscences; and do not disturb the ordinary 
march of ourthoughts . . . . After closing the vol- 
umes of ‘‘ The Rambler,” there is nothingthat we remem- 
ber as a new truth gained to the mind, nothing indelibly 
stamped upon the memory ; nor is there any passage that 
we wish to turn to as embodying any known principle 
or observation with such force and beauty, that justice 
can only be done to the idea in the author’s own words. 
Such, for instance, are many of the passages to be found 
in Burke, which shine by their own light, belong to no 
class, have neither equal nor counterpart, of which we 
say that no one but the author could have written them. 
There is neither the same boldness of design, nor mastery 
of execution in Johnson. In one, the spark of genius 
seems to have met with its congenial matter ; the shaft 
is sped; the forked lightning dresses up the face of 
nature in ghastly smiles, and the loud thunder rolls far 
away from the ruin thatis made. Dr Johnson's style, on 
the contrary, resembles rather the rumbling of mimic 
thunder at one of our theatres; and the light he throws 
upon a subject is like the dazzling effect of phosphorus, 
or an ignis fatuus of words, 

Some of our readers may be apt to think that 
this applies to a good deal of what Hazlitt him- 
self has done—and they may be right; but the 
same apology will serve for him and his subject— 
both of them writers on the spur of the moment 
for daily bread. 

There is a wide difference, however, between perfeet 
originality and per‘ect commonplace; neither ideas nor 
expressions are trite or vulgar because they are not quite 
new. They are valuable, and ought to be repeated, i¢ 
they have not become quite common; and Johnsant% 
style, both of reasoning and imagery, holds a middle rank 
between startling novelty and vapid commonplace. 

very one must confess the justice and pro- 
priety of what follows :— 

Johnson had as much originality of thinking as Addi- 
son; but then he wants his familiarity and delightful 
humour. What most distinguishes Dr Johnson from 
other writers, is the pomp and uniformity of his style. 
All his periods are cast in the same mould—are of the 
same size and shape, and consequently have little fitness 
to the variety of things he professes to treat of. His 
subjects are familiar; but the author is always on 
stilts. He has neither ease nor simplicity; and his 
efforts at playfulness, in part, remind one of the lines of 
Milton :— 

“ The elephant, 
To make them sport, wreathed his proboscis lithe.” 

Many just and subtle remarks follow upon 
the peculiarities and defects of Johnson’s style ; 
but what succeeds is more important, if it be 
equally true :— 

Dr Johnson is also a complete balance-master in the 
topics of morality. Ile never encourages hope but he 
counteracts it by fear ; he never elicits a truth but he 
suggests some objection in answer toit. He seizes and’ 
alternately quits the clue of reason, lest it should 
involve him in the labyrinth of endless error. He 
wants confidence in himself and his fellows. He dares 
not trust himself with the immediate impression of 
things, for fear of compromising his dignity ; or 
thern into their ultimate uences, fe fee of 
mitting his prejudices, His timidity is the result, ‘mot 
of ignorance, but of morbid apprehension, “ He funs 


the great circle, and is still at home.” No is 
made by his writings in any sentiment or of rea- 
soning. Out of the pale of established and 
received dogmas, al! is sceptical, loose, and ; 
he seems, in imagination, to stren the dominion of 
prejudice, as he weakens and that of reason ; 
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and, round the rock of faith and power, on the edge of 
which he slumbers blindfold and uneasy, the waves and 
billows of uncertain and dangerous opinion roar and 
heave for ever more. His Rasse/as is the most melan- 
eholy and debilitating moral speculation that ever was 

t forth. Doubtful of the faculties of his mind, as of 

is organs of vision, Johnson trusted only to his feelings 
and his fears. He cultivated a belief in witches, as an 
out-guard to the evidences of religion; and abused 
Milton, and patronised Lauder, in spite of his aversion 
to his countrymen, as a step to secure the existing 
establishment in Church and State. This was neither 
right feeling nor sound logic. 

These strictures would lose half their efficacy, 
if, without turning over the leaf, they stopped 
here, and shewed merely the seamy side of 
Johnson’s mind, though it has sometimes been 
mistaken for the right one, so dazzlingly is it 
brocaded. ‘* The man was superior to the 
author,” says Hazlitt ; and this is praise, indeed, 
of any author, and the highest praise of a great 
one. He goes into the eulogium, rendered 
more memorable by what has lately been made 
known ofthe curicus circumstances* under which 


part of it was delivered. 

The most triumphant record of the talents and 
character of Johnson is to be found in Boswell’s Life 
of him. Ths man was superior to the author. When 
he threw aside his pen, which he regarded as an in- 
cumbrance, he became not only learned and thoughtful, 
but acute, witty, humorous, natural, honest, hearty, and 


determined— 
‘« The king of good fellows, 
The wale of auld men.” 


There are as many smart repartees, profound remarks, 
and keen invectives to be found in Bosweli’s “ inventory 
of all he said,” as are recorded of any celebrated man, 
The life and dramatic play of his conversation form a 
contrast to his written works. His natural powers and 
undisguised opinions were called out in convivial inter- 
course. In public, he practised with the foils. In pri- 
vate he unsheathed the sword of controversy, and it was 
‘“‘the Ebro’s temper.” The eagerness of opposition 
roused him from his natural sluggishness and acquired 
timidity; he returned blow for blow; and whether the 
trial were of argument or wit, none of his rivals could 
boast much of the encounter. Burke seems to have been 
the only person who had a chance with him ; and it is 
the unpardonable sin of Boswell’s work that he has 
purposely omitted their combats of strength and skill, 
Goldsmith asked—“ Does he wind into a subject like a 
serpent, as Burke does ?"’ And, when exhausted with 
sickness, he himself said—“If that fellow Burke were 
here now, he would kill me.’’ It is to be observed that 
Johnson’s coiloquial style was as blunt, direct, and 
downright as his style of studied composition was in- 
volved and circuitous, . ., . « -« His good 
deeds were as numerous as his good sayings. His 
domestic habits, his tenderness to servants, and readiness 
to oblige his friends; the quantity of strong tea which hs 
drank to keep down sad thoughts; his many labours, 
reluctantly begun and irresolutely laid aside ; his honest 
acknowledgment of his own faults, and indulgence to the 


weaknesses of others; his throwing himself back in the | 


postchaise with Boswell, and saying—“ Now, I think I 
am a good-humoured fellow,” though nobody thought so, 
and yet he was; his quitting the society of Garrick and 
his actresses, and his reason for it; his dining with 
Wilkes, and his kindness to Goldsmith ; his sitting with 
the young ladies on his knee at the Mitre, to give them 
good advice, in which situation, if not explained, he 
might be taken for Falstaff; and, last and noblest, his 
carrying the unfortunate victim of disease on his back, 
up through Fleet Street, (an act which realizes the para- 
ble of the good Samaritan :)—all these, and innumerable 
others, endear him to the reader, and must be remembered 
to his lasting honour. He had faults. but they lie buried 
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with him. He had his prejudices, and his intolerant 
feelings; but he suffered enough in the conflict of hig 
own mind with them. _ For, if no-man can be happy in 
the free exercise of his reason, no man can be happy 
without it. His were not time-serving, heartless, hypo. 
critical prejudices ; but deep, inwoven—not <o be rooted 
out but with life and hope—which he found from olg 
habit necessary to his own peace of mind, and thought 
so to the peace of mankind. I do not hate but love him 
for them. They were between himself and his con. 
science, and should be left to that higher tribunal “ where 
they in trembling hope repose, the bosom of his father 
and his God.” In a word, he has left behind him few 
wiser or better men. 

It was thus Hazlitt could think and speak 
of one who, on so many points, was fanatically 
opposed to those political truths that he held 
the most precious. Why is there, then, no 
room for candour or charity among Johnson’s 
Tory admirers in judging of him? Muchof the 
conclusion of the above passage is singularly 
apposite to the case of the writer. 

The work in which Hazlitt is in some sort 
brought into direct comparison with Johnson as 
shewn by Boswell, is the ‘ Conversations of 
Northcote,” which contains much fine thought, 
liberal criticism, and refined, yet solid and 
practical wisdom. We do not mean to say 
that the works are equal, but that there is 
similarity of character and object; and there 
might have been a closer approximation in 
quality had the same length of time been given 
to each. Hazlitt’s talk here is confined to 
a few morning visits. The conversations, besides, 
wanted the impulse and genial warmth of convi- 
viality. 

Of a person of the class who are fastidious in 
composition, (Mr Prince Hoare, we believe,) 
Hazlitt said— 

Mr H was too fastidious, and spoiled what he 
did, from a wish to have it perfect. He dreaded that 
the shadow of an objection should be brought against 
anything he advanced; so that his opinions, at last, 
amounted to a kind of genteel truisms. One must risk 
something, in order to do anything. 

Of the mischief which partisans do each other, 
he said :— 

If anything could make me a bigot, it would be the 
arrogance of the freethinker; if anything could make 
me a Slave, it would be the sordid, sneering fopperies 
and sweeping clauses of the Liberal party. Renegades 
are generally made so, not by the overtures of their 
adversaries, but by disgust at the want of candour and 
moderation in their friends. 

Renegades are not thus made, unless they be 
very weak or vain men; but renegades, in the 
indiscreet and illiberal violence of their party- 
friends, often seek and find a pretext with which 
to pacify their consciences. 

Once Northcote said to him, when he had 
been proclaiming his indifference to fame—*“ Do 
you think, if nobody took any notice of what you 
did, this would not damp your ardour ?”—“ Yes: 
after I had done anything that I thought worth 
notice, it might considerably ; but how many 
minds (almost all great ones) were formed in 
secrecy and solitude, without knowing whether 
they would ever make a figure or not ! Allthey 
knew was, that they liked what they were about, 
and gave their whole souls to it.” 

The conversation once turned upon #n asset 
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tion of Canning’s, that “ Slavery is not incon- 
sistent with the spirit of Christianity, inasmuch 
as it was the beauty of Christianity to accommo- 
date itself to all conditions and circumstances.” 
Did Canning (Hazlitt inquires) mean to say that 
because Christianity accommodated itself to, or made 
the best of all situations, that it did not, therefore, give 
the preference to any ? Because it recommended mild- 
ness and fortitude under sufferings, did it not, therefore, 
condemn the infliction of them ? or did it not forbid in- 
justice and cruelty in the strongest terms ? This were, 
indeed, a daring calumny on its Founder; it were an 
insolent wrong. . . It is like the Italian banditti, 
who, when they have cut off the ears of their victims, 
make them go down upon their knees, and return thanks 
toan image of the Virgin Mary for the favour they have 
done them. It was because such things exist, that 


Christ came to set his face against them, and establish | 


the maxim, “‘ Do unto others as you would that they 
should do unto you.’ If Mr Canning will say that the 
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more ideas a man has of other things, the less he is taken 
up with the idea of himself. Every one gives the same ac- 
count of the author of “ Waverley” in this respect. When 
he was in Paris, and went to Galignani’s, he sat down in 
an outer room to look at some book he wanted to see; 
none of the clerks had the least suspicion who it was: 
when it was found out, the place was in a commotion. 
Cooper, the American, was in Paris at the same time: 
his looks and manner seemed to announce a much greater 
man. He strutted through the streets with a very con- 
sequential air; and in company held up his head, screwed 
up his features, and placed himself on a sort of pedestal, to 
be observed and admired, as if he never relaxed in the 
assumption, nor wished it to be forgotten by others, that 
he was the American Sir Walter Scott. The real one 
never troubled himself about the matter. Why should 
he? He might safely leave that question to others. In- 
deed, by what I am told, he carries his indifference too 
far: it amounts to an implied contempt for the public, 
and misprision of treason against the commonwealth of 
He thinks more of the money he gets for his 


masters of slaves would like to be treated as they treat | works than that “ all Europe rings with them from side 
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their slaves, then he may say that slavery is consistent | to side.” 
with the spirit of Christianity. No; the meaning of It so, he has been severely punished for his 
those maxims of forbearance and submission which the at outen 


Quakers have taken too literally, is, that you are not to 
drive out one devil by another ; it aims at discouraging 
a resort to violence and anger; for, if the temper it 
inculeates could become universal, there would be no 
injuries to resent. It objects against the power of the 
sword; but it is to substitute a power ten thousand 
times stronger than the sword—that which subdues and 
eonquers the affections, and strikes at the very root and 
thought of evil. All that is meant by such sayings as 
that if a person ‘‘ smites us on one cheek, we are to turn 
to them the other,” is, that we are to keep as clear as 
possible of a disposition to retaliate and exasperate 
injuries. 

In the following observations upon players, we 
find the germ of one of his best essays :— 

I observed that I was more affected by the fate of play- 
ers than by that of any other class of people. They seemed 
tome to be more to be pitied than anybody—the con- 
trast was so great between the glare, the noise, and in- 
toxication of their first success, and the mortifications and 
neglect of their declining years. They were made drunk 
with popular applause, and, when this stimulus was with- 
drawn, must feel the insignificance of ordinary life parti- 
cularly vapid and distressing. There are no sots like 
the sots of vanity. There were no traces left of what they 
had been, any more than of a forgotten dream; and they 
bad no consolation but in their own conceit, which, when 
it was without other vouchers, was a very uneasy com- 
forter. I had seen some actors who had been favourites 
in my youth, and “ cried up in the top of the compass,” 
treated, from having grown old and infirm, with the ut- 
most indignity, and almost hooted from the stage, I had 
seen poor ———_—. come forward in these circumstances 
to stammer out an apology with tears in his eyes (which 
alinost brought them into mime) to a set of apprentice 
boys and box-lobby loungers, who neither knew nor 
cared what a fine performer and fine gentleman he was 
thought twenty years ago. 

Sir Walter Scott had visited Northcote, who 
was much pleased with his easy, unaffected man- 
uer, and his readiness to converse on any sub- 
ject whatever, totally forgetful of himself and 
his pretensions. To Hazlitt, the painter after- 
wards said— 

You don’t know him, do you? He'd be a pattern to 
you. Oh! he has a very fine manner. You would learn 
'o rub off some of your asperities, But you admire him, 
| Lelieve ? 

H. Yes ; on this side of idolatry and Toryism. 

N. That is your prejudice. 

H. Nay, it rather shews my liberality, if I am a de- 
voted enthusiast, notwithstanding. There are two things 
l admire in Sir Walter—his capacity and his simplicity ; 
Which indeed I am apt to think are much the same, The 





N. Though you do not know Sir Walter Scott, I think 
I have heard you say you have seen him. 

H. Yes: he put mein mind of Cobbett, with his florid 
face and scarlet gown, which were just like the other's red 
face and scarlet waistcoat. The one is like an English 
farmer, the other like a Scotch daird. Both are large, 
robust men, with great strength and composure of fea- 
tures; but I saw nothing of the ideal character in the 
romance-writer, any more than I looked for it in the po- 
litician. 

N. Indeed! But you have a vast opinion of Cobbett 
too, hav’n’t you? Oh! he’s a giant! He has such pro- 
digious strength !—he tears up a subject by the roots. Did 
you ever read his Grammar ? or see his attack on Mrs 
? It was like a hawk pouncing on a wren. T 
should be terribly afraid to get into bis hands. And tha 
his homely, familiar way of writing—it is not from ne- 
cessity or vulgarity, but to shew his contempt for aristo- 
cratic pride and arrogance. He only has a kitchen-gar- 
den; he could have a flower-garden, too, if he chose, 
Peter Pindar said his style was like the Horse-Guards, 
only one story above the ground, while Junius’s had all 
the airy elegance of Whitehall: but he could raise his 
style just as high as he pleased ; though he does not want 
to sacrifice strength to elegance. He knows better what 
he is about. 

H. I don’t think he'll set up for a fine gentleman in a 
hurry, though he has for a Member of Parliament; and 
I fancy he would make no better figure in the one than 
the other. He appeared to me, when I once saw him, 
exactly what I expected: in Sir Walter I looked in vain 
for a million of fine things! I could only explain it to 
myself in this way, that there was a degree of capacity in 
that huge double forehead of his, that superseded a)l 
effort, made everything come intuitively and almost 
mechanically, as if it were merely transcribing what was 
already written, and, by the very facility with which the 
highest beauty and excellence was produced, left few 
traces of it in the expression of the countenance, and 
hardly any sense of it in the mind of the author. Ex. 
pression only comes into the face as we are at a loss for’ 
words, or have a difficulty in bringing forward x Fs 
ideas; but we may repeat the finest things by 
out any change of look or manner. It is only 
powers are tasked, when the moulds of thought ar¢ 
that the effect or the wear-and-tear of the mind appears | 
the surface. So, in general, writers of the st is 
gination and range of ideas, and who might be si 
have all nature obedient to their call, seem’to ha 
most careless of their fame and regardless of wo 
—they treat their productions, notas chi stas “bas. 
tards of their art ; whereas those who are more confined 
in their scope of intellect, and wedded to some one theory 
or predominant fancy, have been found to feel a prepor- 
tionable fondness for the offspring vf their brain, and 
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have thus excited a deeper interest in it in the minds of | 


others. Weseta value on things as they have cost us 
dear : the very limitation of our faculties, or exclusiveness 
of our feelings, compels us to concentrate all our enthu- 
siasm on a favourite subject ; and, strange a3 it may sound, 
in order to inspire a perfect sympathy in others, or to 
form a school, men must themselves be egotists! Milton 
has had fewer readers and admirers, but I suspect more 
devoted and bigoted ones, than ever Shakspeare had. Sir 
Walter Scott has attracted more universal attention than 
any writer of our time; but you may speak against him 
with less danger of making personal enemies than if you 
attack Lord Byron. Even Wordsworth has half a dozen 
followers, who set him up above everybody else from a 
common idiosyncrasy of feeling, and the singleness of the 
elements of which his excellence is composed, Before we 
can take an author entirely to our bosoms, he must be 
another self; and he cannot be this if he is “ not one, 
but all mankind’s epitome.” It was this which gave 
such an effect to Rousseau's writings, that he stamped his 
own character and the image of his self-love on the pub- 
lic mind—¢here it is, and there it will remain in spite of 
everything. Had he possesse] more comprehension of 
thought or feeling, it would only have diverted him from 
his object. But it was the excess of his egotism, and his 
utter blindness to everything else, that found a corre- 
sponding sympathy in the conscious feelings of every hu- 
man breast, and shattered to pieces the pride of rank and 
circumstance, by the pride of internal worth. 

After a few more observations upon the effect 
of Rousseau’s character and writings, and of the 
diffusion of knowledge, he proceeds :— 

Before, physical force was everything; henceforward, 
mind, thought, feeling was a new element—a fourth 
estate in society. What! shall a man have read Dante 
and Ariosto, and be none the better for it? Shall he be 


still judged of only by his coat, the number of his servants | 


in livery, the house over his head? While poverty 
meant ignorance, that was necessarily the case; but the 
world of books overturns the world of things, and esta- 
blishes a new balance of power and scale of estimation. 
Shall we think only rank and pedigree divine, when we 
have music, poetry, and painting within us! Tut! we 
have read * Old Mortality; and shall it be asked 
whether we have done so in a garret or a palace, in a 
carriage or on foot? Or, knowing them, shall we not 
revere the mighty heirs of fame, and respect ourselves for 
knowing and honouring them? This is the true march 
of intellect, and not the erection of Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions, or the printing of (wopenny trash, according to my 
notion of the matter, though I have nothing to say 
against them neither. 


Of fashion he quaintly says— 

Fashion is gentility running away from vulgarity, and 
afraid of being overtaken by it. It is a sign the two 
things are not very far asunder. 

Fashion is imitating, in certain things that are in our 
power, and that are nearly indifferent in themselves, those 
who possess certain other advantages that are not in our 
power, and which the possessors are as little disposed to 
part with, as they are eager to obtrude them upon the 
notice of others by every external symbol at their imme- 
diate control. We think the cut of a coat fine, because 
it is worn by a man with ten thousand a-year, with a 
fine house, and a fine carriage: as we cannot get the 
ten thousand a-year, the house or the carriage, we get 
what we can—the cut of the fine gentleman’s coat ; and 
thus are in the fashion. But as we get it, he gets rid of 
it, which shews that he cares nothing about it: but he 
keeps his ten thousand a-year, his fine house, and his 
fine carriage. A rich man wears gold buckles, to shew 
that he is rich; a coxcomb gets gilt ones to look like 
the rich man; and, as soon as the gold ones prove no- 
thing, the rich man leaves them off. So it is with all the 
real advantages that fashionable people possess. Say that 
they have move grace, good manners, and refinement than 
the rabble; but these do not change every moment at 
the nod of fashion. Speaking correctly is not proper to 
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one class more than another; if the fashionable, to dig. 
tinguish themselves from the vulgar, affect a peculiar 
tone or set of phrases, this is mere slang. The difference 
between grace and awkwardness is the same one year 
after another. This is the meaning of natural polite. 
ness. It is the perception of and attention to the wants 
of others, which is the same thing, whether it is neglected 
by the great or practised by the vulgar. The barrier 
between refinement and grossness cannot be arbitrarily 
effaced. Nothing changes but what depends on the shal. 
low affectation and assumption of superiority: real ex. 
cellence can never become vulgar. 

This is excellent. The remarks upon what 
constitutes indecency or grossness in art, are 
equally ingenious and true. Northcote admired 
Guido. He could perceive noindelicacy, no naked- 
ness, in his naked figures. Hazlitt observed— 

As to the display of the naked figure in works of art, 
the case to me seems clear: it is only when there jg 
nothing but the naked figure that it is offensive. In 
proportion as the beauty or perfection of the imitation 


| rises, the indecency vanishes. You look at it then with 
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an eye to art, just as the anatomist examines the human 
figure with a view to science. Other ideas are intro. 
duced. J , of Edinburgh, had a large, sprawling 
Danae hanging over the chimney-piece of his office, where 
he received Scotch parsous and their wives on law-busi- 
ness: he thought it a triumph over Presbyterian prudery 
and prejudice, and a sort of chivalrous answer to the im. 
puted barbarism of the North. It was certainly a para. 
dox in taste—a breach of manners. He asked me if I 
objected to it because it was naked? ‘* No,” I said, “ but 
because it is ugly: you can only have put it there be- 
cause it is naked, and that alone shews a felonious intent. 
Had there been either beauty or expression, it would 
have conducted off the objectionable part. As it is, I 
don’t see how you can answer it to the kirk-sessions.” 

And he elucidates real indelicacy or prudery 
by this apt illustration :— 

I recollect a remark of Coleridge’s on the conclusion 
of the story of “ Paul and Virginia’? by Bernardin st 
Pierre. Just before the shipwreck, and when nothing 
else can save the heroine from perishing, an athletic 
figure cemes forward stripped, but with perfect respect, 
and offers to swim with her to the shore; but, instead of 
accepting his proposal, she turns away with affected 
alarm. This, Coleridge said, was a proof of the prevail- 
ing tone of French depravity, and not of virgin innocence. 
A really modest girl, in such circumstances, would not 
have thought of any scruple. 

Hazlitt, who disliked all mediums and medio- 
crities, had a warm admiration of everything in 
art or literature resembling originality. 

Originality (he said) is the seeing nature differently 
from others, and yet as it is in itself. It is not singu- 
larity or affectation, but the discovery of new and valu- 
able truth, . . . . . A little originality is more 
esteemed than the greatest acquired talent, because it 
throws a new light upon things, and is peculiar to the 
individual. The other is common, and may be had for 
the asking to any amount. The value of any work is 
to be judged by the quantity of originality in it. A very 
little of this will go a great way. If Goldsmith had 
never written anything but the first two or three chapters 
of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” or the character of 4 
country schoolmaster, they would have stamped him 4 
man of genius. The editors of encyclopedias are not 
usually reckoned the first literary characters of the age 
The works of which they have the management contain 
a great deal of knowledge, like chests or warehouses; 
but the goods are not their own. 

Hazlitt held that any one excellence possessed 
in a first-rate degree, was distinction enoug 
for one man, sufficient for his fame, and all that 
was required. ‘ Why should a man do more 
than his part?” Yet, by an apparent contr- 


diction, he gave no quarter to those he 
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ple with one idea—such as was Major Cart- 
wright’s for Parliamentary reform, or Clarkson’s 
for the Abolition of Slavery; as if it were a 
d distinction to excel in any one art, or in 
any particular department of literature, but a 
folly to devote the entire mind to a single great 
moral achievement, and “ bind up each faculty to 
the stubborn feat.” The nature of the “one idea” 
makes all the difference in the world. We give 
up, for example, Mr Owen’s one idea, compounded 
of himself and his “ new view,” but hesitate when 
we find Wordsworth’s one idea thus alluded to, 
Why must a man be for ever mouthing out his own 
poetry, comparing himself with Milton, passage by 
passage, and weighing every line in a balance of posthu- 
mous fame which he holds in hisown hands? It argues 
a want of imagination as well as commonsense. Has 
he no ideas but what he has put into verse; or none in 
common with his hearers? Why should he think it 
the only scholar-like thing, the only ‘* virtue extant,” to 
see the merit of his writings, and that “ men were brutes 
without them?’? Why should he bear a grudge to a}! 
art, to all beauty, to all wisdom that does not spring 
from his own brain? Or why should he fondly imagine 
that there is but one fine thing in the world, namely, 
poetry, and that he is the only poet in it? It will never 
do. Poetry is a very fine thing; but there are other 
things besides it. Everything musthaveitsturn. Does 
a wise man think to enlarge his comprehension by turn- 
ing his eyes only on himself, or hope to conciliate the 
admiration of others by scouting, proscribing, and loath- 
ing all that they delight in?’ He must either have a 
disproportionate idea of himself, or be ignorant of the 
world in which he lives. It is quite enough to have one 
class of people born to think the universe made for them ! 
—It seems also to argue a want of repose, of confidence, 
and firm faith in a man’s real pretensions, to be always 
dragging them forward into the foreground, as if the 
proverb held here—Out cf sight out of mind. Does he, 
for instance, conceive that no one would ever think of 
his poetry, unless he forced it upon them by repeating it 
himself ? Does he believe all competition, ail allowance 
of another’s merit, fatal to him ? 


There is another and a quite different class 
of people of one idea—those whose only idea 
is not of their own poetry, but of their own im. 
portance, or their own purse. 

In the Essay upon the “ Ignorance of the 
Learned,” we find many observations of a kind 
that have interest from the controversy now going 
on between the classicists and rationalists. 

Any one who has passed through the regular grada- 
tions of a classical education, and is not made a fool by 
it, may consider himself as having had a very narrow 
escape. It is an old remark, that boys who shine at 
school do not make the greatest figure when they grow 
up and come cut into the world. The things, in fact, 
which a boy is set to learn at school, and on which his 
Success depends, are things which do not require the 
exercise either of the highest or of the most useful facul- 
ties of the mind. Memory (and that of the lowest kind) 
is the chief faculty called into play, in conuing over and 
repeating lessons by rote, in grammar, in languages, in 
geography, arithmetic, &c. ; so that he who has the most 
of this technical memory, with the least turn for other 
things, which have a stronger and more natural claim 
upon his childish attention, will make the most forward 
thoolboy. The jargon containing the definitions of the 
parts of speech, the rules for casting up an account, or 
the inflections of a Greek verb, can have no attraction 
to the tyro of ten years old, except as they are imposed 
asa task upon him by others, or from his feeling the 
Want of sufficient relish or amusement in other things. 
A lad with a sickly constitution, and no very active mind, 
who can just retain what is pointed out to him, and has 
beither sagacity to distinguish, nor spirit to enjoy for him. 
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self, will generally be at the head of his form. An idler 
at schovl, on the other hand, is one who has high health 
and spirits, who has the free use of his limbs, with all 
his wits about him, who feels the circulation of his 
blood and the motion of his heart, whe is ready to 
laugh and cry ina breath, and who had rather chase 
a ball or a butterfly, feel the open air in his face, look 
at the fields or the sky, follow a winding or enter 
with eagerness into all the little conflicts and interests 
of his acquaintances and friends, than doze over a musty 
spelling-book, repeat barbarous distichs after his master, 
sit so many hours pinioned to a writing-desk, and reeeive 
his reward for the loss of time and pleasure in paltry 

rize-medals at Christmas and Midsummer. There is, 
indeed, a degree of stupidity which prevents children 
from learning the usual lessons, or ever arriving at 
these puny academic honours. But what passes for 
stupidity is much oftener a want of interest, of a suffi- 
cient motive to fix the attention, and force a reluctant 
application to the dry and unmeaning pursuits of school 
learning. The best capacities are as much above this 
drudgery, as the dullest are beneath it. Our men of 
the greatest genius have not been most distinguished 
for their aequirements at school or at the university. 

* Th’ enthusiast Pancy was a truant ever.”’ 

Gray and Collins were among the instances of this 
wayward disposition. Such persons do not think so 
highly of the advantages, nor can they submit their 
imaginations so servilely to the trammels of strict scho- 
lastic discipline. There is a certain kind and degree of 
intellect in which words take root, but into which things 
have not power to penetrate. A mediocrity of talent, 
with a certain slenderness of moral constitution, is the 
soil that produces the most brilliant specimens of suc- 
cessful prize-essayists and Greek epigrammatists. It 
should not be forgotten, that the least respectable 
character among modern politicians was the cleverest 
boy at Eton. ° 


The best scholar at Harrow, contemporary 
with Sir Robert Peel and Lord Byron; wae the 
present member for Caithness! PS Pre Hs 

We have hitherto spoken of Hazlitt as a dra- 
matic critic, an essayist, and generally as a man 
of letters. Those who dispute his high claims in 
this capacity, are yet willing to confess his supe- 
riority as acritic in art; and, if we wished to give 
any young or uninstructed individual a correct 
and exalted idea of what is meant by those vague 
terms, ‘‘ The Arts,” or“ The Fine Arts,” we should 
simply place in his hands, Hazrirr’s Essay on 
THE Fine Arts, printed in the last edition of the 
«‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

His original and chosen profession, was that 
of a painter; and he failed in it, not from 
want of more than ordinary power—for his 
early attempts are very favourably spoken of 
—but from want of confidence in himself, and a 
painful and false humility, arising from his ideas 
of all that is beautiful and exquisite in art, so far 
outrunning his actual performances. His im 
ation left his manual dexterity bankrupt,’ i 
soared to embrace the glories of Raphael and 
the grandeur of Michael Angelo, while was 
still dabbling with portraits, mediocre in exeea- 
tion, though shewing the high if abortive sims'of 
the young artist, retarded and pent-up by his’ 
refined sense of excellence. His essay, w 
though somewhat inaccessible, merits to bedelved 
for,* is neither tedious nor professional. It is 








* In this digging in a rich mine, the reader cannot fail 
to hit upon other treasures, and to gather the wealth of the 
numerous new yeins that haye been opened. An Encyclo- 
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entirely free of the technicalities and jargon of art, 
while it rapidly, as with an eagle glance, unfolds 
its true principles, and points to the finest speci- 
mens of the different masters in painting and 
sculpture which the world possesses, discriminat- 
ing their beauties and contrasting their styles. 
Those which he considered models of perfection 
in their several kinds were—the (Greek statues, 
the pictures of the great Italian masters, and 
those of the Dutch and Flemish school. Of the 
French artists, he singles out N. Poussin and 
Claude Lorraine ; and of those of Spain, Murillo 
and Velasquez. Of English artists generally, he 
did not think very highly, though he had seen the 
finest of their works, save Hogarth, who, like 
Napoleon, was, in some respects, one of his infat- 
uations. He claims pre-eminence for Hogarth 
by the same high charter which has given per- 
fection to the works of every great artist, and 
of every school—The immediate imitalion of na- 
ture. ‘ This principle,” he remarks, “ predo- 
minated equally in the classical forms of the an- 
tique, and in the grotesque figures of Hogarth. 
The perfection of art in each arose from the truth 
and identity of the imitation of the reality: the 
difference was in the subjects ; there was none in 
the mode of imitation.” Hazlitt considered the 
ideal system of art as the error which, of all 
others, is the most detrimental to its advance- 
ment. The foundation of this error, he ascribes 
to the beauty and grandeur of form and features 
in the exquisite remains of Greek antiquity ; con- 
tending, however, that those noble forms and fea- 
tures are in themselves as realand national, and as 
true to nature, as the meanest of contemporary 
pictures formed by modern artists from the imme- 
diate imitation of the vulgar nature around them. 
To disprove the imaginary ideality of the painters 
of antiquity, he states that their portraits of 
individuals were often superior to the personi- 
fication of their gods—the real to the ideal; 
and he advances a more cogent argument, in 
saying that no unprejudiced spectator of real 
taste, can hesitate for a moment in preferring 
the head of the Antinous to that of the Apollo. 
In the Elgin marbles he finds corroboration of 
his leading principle. They were taken from 
the Acropolis at Athens ; they are believed to 
be the works of Phidias, one of the greatest 
masters of antiquity ; and there is no fastidious 
refinement and indefinite abstraction visible in 
them. These separate figures have all the ease, 





pedia, at least in Great Britain, wont to be considered a 
mere repertory of barren facts and dry details, claiming as 
its sole merit accuracy and authority, and the possession of 
the latest and best authenticated information regarding 
discoveries in science, Originality was never looked for, 
save in a few departments of science or the useful arts, 
In the modernized “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” every old 
thing, we may say, has passed away, and been renewed in 
a superior form, save the mere name. The first thinkers, 
writers, and savans of the age, have, in this work, con- 
solidated a body of philosophy, history, belles letters, bio- 
graphy, science, and art, which fulfils whatever is re- 
quired from a complete circle of literature and the 
sciences—an ample library of human knowledge. Haz- 
litt’s masterly dissertation is one proof, and hundreds 
might be found: 





the simplicity, and variety of individual nature 
and this is pronounced the truest and highest ay. 
And then we have an admirable definition gf 
the true ideal: which is “ not the preference of 
that which exists only in the mind, to that which 
exists in nature; but the preference of that 
which is fine in nature to that which is less go, 
There is nothing fine in art but what is taken 
almost immediately, and, as it were, in the 

from what is finer in nature. Where there haye 
been the finest models in nature, there have 
been the finest works of art. As the Greek 
statues were copied from Greek forms, 
Raphael’s expressions were taken from Italian 
faces ; and I have heard it remarked that the 
women in the streets of Rome seem to haye 
walked out of his pictures in the Vatican.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds considers Raphael the 
greatest example in modern times of the ideal 
style ; Hazlitt more truly considers him the 
greatest example of the natural style. ‘In the 
Cartoons, and in his groups in the Vatican, 
there is hardly a face or figure which is any. 
thing more than fine individual nature, finely 
disposed and copied.” He is not, therefore, 
surprised that Sir Joshua, when he first saw 
Raphael’s pictures in the Vatican, was disap. 
pointed, if he had repaired thither for confirma. 
tion of his false theory of the ideal. This ad. 
herence to nature—the reliance of genius upon re- 
ality—isthe fundamental principle of Hazlitt’s dis. 
sertation. He attacks the most pernicious heresy 
under which art suffers, and multiplies proofs 
without end in support of his own opinion, 
bringing them from the greatest works of the 
greatest masters. ‘* After Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, there is no doubt that Leonardo de Vinci 
and Correggio are the two painters in modern 
times who have carried historical expression to 
the highest ideal perfection: and yet it is equally 
certain that their heads are carefully copied 
from faces and expressions in nature.” 

After a masterly description of Leonardo’s style, 
which, in a few lines, seizes its leading character- 
istics and peculiar beauties, he continues: —“ The 
master-pieces of Correggio have the same iden- 
tity with nature, the same stamp of truth. He 
has, indeed, given to his pictures the utmost 
softness and refinement of outline and expression; 
but this idea, at which he constantly aimed, is 
filled up with all the details and varieties which 
such heads would have in nature. So far from any- 
thing like a naked abstract idea or middle form, 
the individuality of his faces has something pecu- 
liar in it, even approaching the grotesque. He 
has endeavoured to impress habitually on the 
countenance those undulating outlines which 
rapture or tenderness leave there, aud has 
chosen for this purpose those forms and propor- 
tions which most obviously assisted his design. 
As to the colouring of Correggio, it is nature 
itself. Giorgione, Paul Veronese, 
Tintoret, and the Bassans, are the remaining 
great names of the Venetian School. The ex- 
cellence of all these consisted in the bold, mas- 
terly, and striking imitation of nature. Their 
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want of ideal form and elevated character is, 


jndeed, a constant reproach against them.” | 


Another corroboration of that fundamental doc- 


trine which Hazlitt considered so essential to_ 
the progress of true art, is found in the frag-— 


ment of the Theseus among the Elgin Marbles, 
as it shews the possibility of uniting the grand 
and the natural style in the highest degree. 
« The form of the limbs, as affected by pressure 
and action, and the general sway of the body, 
are preserved with the most consummate mas- 
tery.” And now the bold and innovating genius 
of the original-minded critic breaks fairly out :— 
« ] should prefer this statue as a model for form- 
ing the style of the student to the Apollo, which 
strikes me as having something of a theatrical 
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exhibit is rather that of present and physical distress, 
than of deer internal sentiment, What has been remarked 
of Leonardo da Vinci, is also true of Raphael——that there 
is an angelic sweetness and tenderness in bis faces, in 
which human frailty and passion are purified by the sanc- 
tity of religion. The ancient statues are finer objects for 
the eye to contemplate; they represent a more perfeet 
race of physical beings; but we have little sympathy 
with them. In Raphael, all our natural sensibilities 
are heightened and refined by faith and hope, point. 
ing mysteriously to the interests of another world. 
The same intensity of passion appears also to distinguish 
Raphael from Michael Angelo. Michael Angelo's forms 
are grander, but they are not so informed with expression, 
Raphael's, however ordinary in themselves, are fall of 
expression, even to overflowing; every nerve and muscle 
is impregnated with feeling, bursting with meaning. 
In Michael Angelo, on the contrary, the powers of body 
and mind appear superior to any events that can happen 


to them; the capacity of thought and feeling is never 
full, never strained, or tasked to extremity of what ic 
will bear. All is in alofty repose and solitary grandeur, 
which no human interest can shake or disturb. It hag 
been said that Michael Angelo painted man, and Raphael 
men; that the one was an epic, the other a dramatic 
painter. But the distinction I have stated is perhaps 
truer and more intelligible—viz., that the one gave greater 
dignity of form, and the other greater force and refiue- 
ment of expression. Michael Angelo, in fact, borrowed 
his style from sculpture. He represented, in general, 
only single figures, (with subordinate accompaniments,) 
and had not to express the conflicting actions and pas- 
sions of a multitude of persons, It is, therefore, a mere 


air; or to the Hercules, in which there is an 
ostentatious and overladen display of anatomy. 
This last figure, indeed, is so overloaded with 
sinews, that it has been suggested, as a doubt, 
whether, if life could be put into it, it would be 
able to move. Grandeur of conception, truth of 
nature, and purity of taste, seem to have been at 
theirheight when the masterpieces which adorned 
the Temple of Minerva at Athens, of which we 
have those imperfect fragments, were produced. 
Compared with these, the late Greek statues dis- 
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play a more elaborate workmanship, more artifices 
of style.’ He, in another place, accuses the 
Apollo of a “supercilious air,” and hints that, 
if any of those wonderful productions of art have 
a fault, itis want of the entire and naked sim- 
plicity which pervades the older fragments. 
His guiding principle in imitative art leads him 
to prefer, by far, T'enters’ boors, old women, and 
children, to the little carved ivory Venuses in the 
pictures of Vanderneer ; Hogarth’s Marriage a 
la Mode to his Sigismunda ; and Wilkie’s Card- 
players to his Alfred ; because he prefers truth 
and nature, in the simplest guise, to affectation 
and inanity, in the most pompous disguise. 

Asa specimen of this inimitable dissertation 
on painting, we shall try to select a short 
passage. The eulogy on Hogarth, and that on 
Rembrandt, are certainly more eloquent and 
far more characteristic of the passionate enthu- 
siasm which sometimes moved the genius of 
Hazlitt, and carried him out of bounds in admir- 
ation, whether of Napoleon, Kean, or of Cav- 
anagh, the fives-player; yet the passage we 
shall give is as exquisitely discriminative, and 
perhaps more true :-— 


Having spoken now of the Greek statues, and of the 
works of Raphael and Michael Angelo, as far as relates 
to the imitation of nature, I shall attempt to point out, 
to the best of my ability, and as concisely as possible, 
what I conceive to be their great characteristic excel- 
lencies. ‘The ancients excelled in beauty of form, Michael 
Angelo in grandeur of conception, Raphael in expression. 
In Raphael’s faces, particularly his women, the expression 
is very superior to the form; in the ancient statues, the 
form is the principal thing. The interest which the latter 
excite is in a manner external; it depends on a certain 
grace and lightness of appearance, joined with exquisite 
‘ymmetry, and refined susceptibility to voluptuous emo- 
tions; but there is in general a want of pathos, In their 
looks we do not read the wishings of the heart; by their 
beauty they are raised above the sufferings of humanity ; 
by their beauty they are deified, The pathos which they 
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truism to say that his compositions are not dramatic. 
He is much more picturesque than Raphael. The whole 
figure of his Jeremiah droops and hangs down like a 
majestic tree surcharged with showers. His drawing of 
the human form has the characteristic freedom and buld. 
ness Of Titian’s landscapes. 

Hazlitt’s observations on the style and cha. 
racteristic traits of Titian, are even more subtle 
and penetrative than the preceding remarks, 
He says, that, because Titian was the greatest 
colourist in the world, this, his most prominent 
superiority, has been taken for his only excel- 
lence. He considers Titian deficient in inven- 
tion or composition, rather from want of habit 
than want of power; but then his drawing of 
inanimate objects is unrivalled. ‘ His trees 
have a marked character and physiognomy of 
their own, and exhibit an appearance of strength 
or flexibi'ity, solidity or lightness, as if they 
were endowed with conscious power and pur- 
poses.’ Titian’s portraits—in expression, in con- 
veying a fine idea of intellect and feeling—he 
places only secondary to those of Raphael; the 
latter being more imaginative and contempla- 
tive, while Titian is more personal and consti- 
tutional. 

Rubens, “the prince of Flemish painters,” is 
handled with equal power and delicacy in this 
study for the lovers or the young professors of 
Art. Rubens’ picture of the Peasant's Family 
going to Market, is noticed particularly as a 
masterpiece, and epecimen of his finest peculiar- 
ities, and that felicity in some departments of 
colouring which enabled him to give his flesh 
greater transparency and freshness than any 
other painter. Another of the excellencies of 
Rubens, according to his critic, isthe expression 
of motion, and the ease, freedom, and expres- 
sive elasticity of his forms. His groups of 
satyrs, bacchanals, fauns, nymphs, and animals, 
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‘¢ where striking contrasts of forms are com)ined 
with every kind of rapid and irregular move. 
ment”—such as his Silenus, at Blenheim, “‘ where 
the lions seem drunk and staggering ;° and The 
Procession of Cupids riding on Animals, at White- 
hall—are declared unrivalled. We have an- 
other bold opinion. The portraits of Rubens are 
pronounced the least valuable of the productions 
of his pencil, ‘‘ while his landscapes are often de- 
lightful, and appear like the work of fairy 
hands.”’ 

In an Essay written expressly for a standard 
work of the national importance of the ‘* Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” considerable space is with 
propriety devoted to British Art, and to the most 
eminent British artists. Of these, Hazlitt’s cat- 
alogue is very brief. 
Wilson, are the chief names ; and of the latter, 
his praise is as stinted as of Hogarth it may to 
some persons appear extravagant. ‘Those pro- 
bably do not see Hogarth in the same light. To 
Hazlitt he was a Fielding, a Smollet, a Moliere, 
a Vanbrugh ; who wrote and published with his 
pencil. ‘Other pictures we see, Hogarth’s we 
read,” says Charles Lamb, another ardent ad- 
mirer of Hogarth ; and his friend Hazlitt adopts 
the opinion. Hogarth’s pencil did not dwell on 
the grand and the beautiful, because he was a 
humorist and a moral satirist. His merits are 
chiefly intellectual ; yet Hazlitt claims for him 
considerable merit as a mere painter, particularly 
from the execution and colouring of the series of 
pictures of the Marriage d la Mode, 

He cannot allow Wilson to be superior in 
landscape to Claude Lorraine, nor to be at all 
compared with that great artist, of whom Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has saic, ‘there would be an- 
other Raphael, before there would be another 
Claude.” In censuring the choice of some of the 
English scenery delineated by Wilson, we find 
the following profound observations, in which, 
however, the metaphysician overpowers the critic 
on art. 


In general, air is necessary to the landscape painter; 
for this reason, the lakes of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land afford few subjects for landscape painting. However 
stupendous the scenery of that part of the country is, and 
however powerful and lasting the impressions which it 
must always make on the imagination, yet the effect is 
not produced merely through the medium of the eye, 
bat arises chiefly from collateral and associated fee)- 
ings. There is the knowledge of the physical magni- 
tude of the objects in the midst of which we are placed— 
the slow unprogressive motion, which we make in tra- 
versing them ; there is the abrupt precipice, the torrent’s 
roar, the boundle-s expanse of the prospect from the 
highest mountains, the difficulty of their ascent, their 
loneliness and silence—in short, there is a constant sense 
and superstitious awe of the collective power of matter, 
on which, from the beginning of time, the hand of man 
has made no impression, and which, by the lofty reflections 
they excite in us, give a sort of intellectual sublimity, 
even to our sense of physical weaknese. But there is lit- 
tle in all these circumstances that can be translated into 
the picturesgue, which makes its appeal immediately to 
the eye, 

Gainsborough is not rated high as an original- 
minded artist, nor considered a man of genius ; 
but justice is done tothe truth, delicacy, and 


sweetness of some of his most celebrated produc- 





Hogarth, Reynolds, and | 
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tions—such as The Woodman, and The Boy ia 
Snow-storm. He was guilty of what Hazlitt 
seems to consider the deadly and easily-besetting 
sin of modern painters. His general fault was, 
“ presenting us with an ideal of common life, of 
which we have had a surfeit in poetry and ro. 
mance.” That is, we presume, in the ideal style 
of pastoral poetry and Arcadian romance. Gains- 
borough is suspected of first having introduced 
the masquerade style, “ which piques itself on 
the giving the air of an Adonis to the driver of 
a hay-cart, and models the features of a milk- 
maid on the principles of the antique.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, as the first modern Eng- 
lish painter, and the most influential instructor 
in the principles of the Art, demands and receives 
ample notice. His influence is considered bene- 
ficial in itself, and his exampleasstill more credit- 
able to his rare talents and elegant mind. “ He 
raised the art of painting from the lowest state 
of degradation—of dry, meagre, lifeless inanity 
—to something at least respectable, and hearing 
an affinity to the rough strength and bold spirit 
of the national character.” But, on the other 
hand, it is questioned, whether that implicit de- 
ference to the authority of Reynolds, which 
helped to overawe art to a certain length, has 
not, among other causes, tended to limit and re- 
tard its progress ; whether there are not certain 
original errors, and a systematic bias from the 
right line, both in the principles and practice of 
this eminent painter, which the farther they are 
proceeded in lead the farther from the truth, 
and from the goal of the highest perfection. 
This question is discussed with the vigour, 
amplitude, boldness, and originality of a phi- 
losopher who had been an artist, and had 
failed as such from entertaining too exalted an 
idea of art, and too deep and keen an insight 
into its principles, to be easily contented either 
with his own juvenile productions or those of 
far more eminent painters. Into this discussion, 
so interesting in itself, and so important to the 
prospects of painting in this country, we cannot 
enter here, though we consider it the all in all 
of the dissertation. But if Sir Joshua's theo- 
retical heresies, enumerated in the Discourses, 
are exposed and condemned, generous justice is 
done to his talents and to his productions, even 
when the criticism seems to fall with most 
severity. The general acuteness with which 
Hazlitt exposes the dangerous errors of this 
great authority may be shewn bya single in- 
stance. Sir Joshua Reynolds lays it down 4s 
a general and invariable rule, applicable to 
history, landscape, and portrait, that ‘“ the great 
style in Art, and the most PERFECT IMITATION 
OF NATURE, consists in avoiding the details and 
peculiarities of particular objects.” Hazlitt, on 
the other hand, is equally dogmatic in his prin- 
ciple, ‘‘ that the highest perfection of art depends, 
not on separating, but on uniting general truth 
and effect with individual distinctness and 
accuracy.” And this principle he supports with 
power and felicity :-— 


First, it is said that that great s/y/c of painting, as it Fe 
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to the immediate imitation of external nature, con- 
sts in avoiding the details of particular objects. It 
consists neither in giving nor avoiding them, but in 
omething quite different from both. Any one may 
jroid the details. So far there is no difference between 
the Cartoons and a common sign painting. Greatness 
consists in giving the larger masses and proportions with 
trath; but this does not prevent giving the smaller ones 
too. The utmost grandeur of outline, and the broadest 
masses of light and shade, are perfectly compatible with 
the utmost minuteness and delicacy of detail, as may be 
ven in nature. It is not, indeed, common to see both 
gaajities combined in the imitations of nature any more 
than the combinations of other excellences; nor am I 
here saying to which the principal attention of the artist 
should be directed ; but I deny that, considered in them- 
wives, the absence of the one quality is necessary or 
suficient to the production of the other. 

The logic of this is superior to the criticism. 
We are not sure, however, but that Sir Joshua 
js misapprehended by his critic, or that he 
meant to convey more than that useless acces- 
saries, and mean and cumbrous details, mar the 
efect aimed at in imitative art. 

Another of Sir Joshua’s notions of perfection is 
thus summarily disposed of :—* Sir Joshua Rey- 
nold’s ideal, as consisting in a mere negatiun of 
individuality, bears just the same relation to real 
beauty or grandeur, as caricature does to comic 
character.” 

Of West’s pictures, he says, they never “ snatch 
agrace beyond the reach of art.” “ They ex- 
hibit the mask, not the soul of expression.” 
“They display a total want of gusto.” Why, 
ve cannot stop to tell. The causes of the com- 
paratively low or stationary condition of paint- 
ing in England are various. The mistaken or 
ideal theory is one, the want of models in nature 
may be another reason, why there has hitherto been 
no native painter, who, in serious historical sub- 
jects, can be placed in the first rank of genius, 
or, in similar walks, take place side by side with 
Raphael, Titian, or even Murillo and Claude ; 
and this in a nation, the richest in the world in 
poets and dramatists. Yet modern British artists 
have their peculiar excellences, 

Many (he remarks) of the pictures of modern art- 
its, have evidenced a capacity for correct and happy 
delineations of actual objects and domestic incidents, 
oily inferior to the Dutch school. I might here men- 
“on the names of Wilkie, Collins, Heaphy, and others. 
We have portrait-painters, who have attained to a very 
ligh degree of excellence in all the branches of their art. 
In landscape, Turner has shewn a knowledge of the 
tects of air, and of powerful relief in objects, which was 
hever surpassed ; but, in the highest walk of art, in giv- 
ing the movements of the finer and loftier passions of the 
tnd, this country has not produced a single painter who 


‘as made even a faint approach to the excellence of the 
treat Italian painters. 


| This we fear is not to be gainsaid. The fol- 
‘wing remarks may be applied at one sweep to 
ll that our Haydons, Ettys, Allans, Martins, 
ke, &e, have endeavoured and accomplished. 


They have given us a good number of specimens 
* the clay figure, the anatomical mechanism, the 
‘gular proportions measured by a two-feet rule ; large 
“uvasses covered with stiff figures arranged in de- 
“erate order, with the characters and story correctly 
aeued by uplifted hands and eyes, according to 
“id receipt-books for the passions; with all the hard- 
‘“$ and inflexibility of figures carved in wood, and 
Minted over in good strong bedy colours, that look as if 
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some of Nature's journeymen had made them, and not 


made them well. But we still want a Prometheus to 
give life to the cumbrous mass—to throw an intellectual 
light over the opaque image—to embody the inmost re- 
finements of thought to the outward eye—to lay bare the 
soul of passion. That picture is of little comparative 
value which can be completely translated intu another 
language—of which the description in a common cata- 
logue conveys all that is expressed by the picture itself; 
for it is the excellence of every art to give what can be 
given by no other in the same degree, 

This lamentable defect in a people otherwise 
so eminent, is ingeniously accounted for, from 
the national character of the English, and we 
own from what we consider highest and noblest 
in that character. 

Hazlitt decidedly considers Academies and 
fostering institutions injurious to art. In giving 
one strong reason, he probably spoke from reflec- 
tive experience, though his early studies in art 
were little indebted to models. 

The assiduous imitator, in his attempts to grasp all, 
loses his hold of that which was placed within his reach ; 
and, from aspiring at universal excellence, sinks into 
uniform mediocrity. The studeut, who has models of 
every kind of excellence constantly before him, is not 
only diverted from that particular walk of art, in which, 
by patient exertion, he might obtain ultimate success; 
but, from having his imagination habitually raised to an 
overstrained standard of refinement, by the sight of the 
most exquisite examples in art, he becomes impatient and 
dissatisfied with his own attempts, determines to reach 
the same perfection all at once, or throws down his pencil 
in despair. 

There is no doubt he spoke from the heart in 
what follows :— 

Thus, the young enthusiast, whose genius and energy 
were to rival the great masters of antiquity, or create a 
new era in the art itself, baffled in his first sanguine ex- 
pectations, reposes in indolence on what others have 
done—wonders how such perfection could have been 
achieved—grows familiar with the minutest peculiarities 
of the different schools—fiutters between the splendour of 
Rubens and the grace of Raphael—and ends in nothing! 
Such was not Curreggio! He saw and felt for himself; 
he was of no schovl; but had his own world of art to 
create. The image of truth and beauty, which existed in 
his mind, he was forced to construct for himself, witbout 
rules or models, 

In anxiety to draw attention to Hazlitt’s bold 
and original inquiry into the principles of the 
art of painting, and his exquisite criticism upon 
its time-consecrated productions, we have some- 
what exceeded our limits, and left no space at 
present for the practical wisdom with which his 
essays are fraught ; nor yet for what we consider as 
by far the most attractive portion of his writings 
—his Confessions, if we may so call those abrupt 
and eloquent self-revealings, glancing like wan- 
dering lightsover somany of his moody pages, and 
momentarily wrung forth by the agony of mental 
anguish, or welling up from the mournful and 
tender reminiscences of his happiest hours, and of 
the best-beloved books and pictures, companions 
and friends of his youth and early manhood. 
Though what we mean mingles more or less with 
nearly all Hazlitt’s serious essays, we would espe- 
cially direct the young reader's attention to the 
papers, entitled, “ My First Acquaintance with 
Poets,” “ Upon the Disadvautages of Intellec- 


tual Superiority,” “The Shyness of Scholars,” 
“On Effeminacy of Character,” “On Little 
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Things ‘and Great,” “On the Love of the 
Country,” and detached parts of many other 
essays. The writings of Hazlitt, all more or 
less of the highest excellence and value, are 
rather voluminous for modern grave authorship. 
We therefore make no excuse for having dwelt 
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upon them at such length. Indeed, our main 
regret is, that into works which we esteem so 
rare and precious, and which are at present 
nearly debarred to the mass of readers, we are 
precluded from entering more fully. 


-* 





VENICE, 

Come to the tall Rialto, rising o’er | 

The palace-girdled waters! Come and see 

The proud, the lonely Galilean tower ! 

St Mark’s Piazza and its majesty ! | 

See the Palazzo of the Doge’s power ! | 

Come to the Temple, where the ashes be 

Of the Evangelist! Here every hour 

Is precious, where a grand antiquity 

Hath left unwonted splendour, and hath flung 

Greatness and fame, that shine in glory yet. 

Talk not to me of Venice free and young ; 

Her place is desolate—her sun is set: 

I can hear nothing but the Austrian tongue, 

See nothing but the invader’s bayonet ! 
Venice, 8th January 1837. 


‘ VENICE AND TRIESTE. 
With what a mournful feeling doth the queen 
Of th’ Adriatic Ocean round her cast 
Dark thoughts on all her glories that are past— 
Her pomp, her power, that are not—but have been ! 
And, turning towards the Istrian mountain scene, 
A grief oft smites her, like a wintry blast, 
When this small spot—her lowliest and her last 
Dependent—frowns with proud and scornful mien. 
O Venice! many are thy woes; and deep 
And desolate thy tomb. Say, is thy sleep 
Eternal ?— is the curse that binds thee down 





SONNETS WRITTEN DURING A LATE TOUR IN ITALY. 
BY DR BOWRING. 


For I had dreamed that the transfixing dart 
Which irritates to vengeance—or which kil]s— 
Might, from the very anguish of its smart, 
Rouse up a people to redress the ills 

Poured out in torrents from the invader’s hand. 
But I despair; for, though the ancient light 

Of beauty beams upon the Italian land— 

Though she is still the lovely and the grand-~ 
When is the Italian struggling for the right ? 
Where are the flags, the warriors, or the fight ? 

Milan, 19th January 1837. 


LAST THOUGHT OF ITALY. 

I wended back my weary way a 
From tyrant-trodden Italy ; 
And on my aching bosom lay 

A mountain of despondency. 


For I had seen the oppressor’s hand 
Fast-riveting the accursed chain ; 

And I had heard that lovely land 
Pray for a saviour—but in vain. 


aoa va rena eer 


But on the Sempione’s height, 

When parting’s dew-drops dimmed my eye, 
A ray of hope, a beam of light, 

Fill’d my reviving soul with joy. 





Linked to a fate too mighty for all strife ? 
Is there within thee neither fire, nor life, 

Nor hope, nor pride, nor courage, nor renown ? 
Trieste, 14th January 1837. 





MILAN. 
Before me are the snowy Alpine hills, 
Behind me Italy; and now I part 
From these sweet scenes, and iny o’erladen heart 


For there, amidst the intensest frost, 
A mountain streamlet danced along; 

Nor could the winter’s mightiest host 
Or check its speed, or still its song. 


It gathered greatness as it passed ; 

And, though its course was veil’d from me, 
Oh, could I doubt it reached at last 

The flood that bore it to the sea! 





An ocean of desponding surges fills ; 


EttioTT ! I want thee at my side, to-day! 

Here are the scenes in which thy spirit prides : 
Yon up-heav'd sea of hills, with rocks all grey, 

And stream-worn furrows down their rugged sides. 
An empire, wide and limitless, is thine: 

Wild, ancient hills, where truth upholds her seat, 
In grandeur stern—there lochs, in contrast fine, 

Spread many-shaded mirrors at our feet. 


——$ 


ScoTLaND ! thou art twice-wedded to my soul : 
Thy voice, made music, in undying song 
Comes o’er my feelings, as the sea-waves roll 
Shoreward, with power—full, swelling, free, and strong; 
Thy name, ennobled by the loftiest deeds, 
Made my yoang heart a not unfaithful shrine ; 
Thy master-minds have sown the richest seeds, 
Springing on other soils to honour thine, 


TO SCOTLAND. 


Sempton, 2lst January 1837, 


TO EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
(FROM THE SUMMIT OF BENLEDI.) 


Here thou, a truth-bold, yet child-hearted man, 
Canst monnt a throne to royal names denied, 
Greater than he who leads his marshall’d van 
O’er men and mountains, prostrate to his pride. 
Thy sou! takes wing ’mid desolation free, 
_ And paints clear-pictured scenes of what our earth might 7 
be. i 
| . - 


, What, then, was sought? This, more than imag’d joy, 
Hiv'd with warm thoughts, a fond hope-wove® 

To see that land which, cherish’d in the boy, 
Grew with the ripen’d spirit of the man. 

_ Long-stamped on mind, by thy own giant hand, 

| Thine image now I trace, and with thy great I 
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THE LATE ELECTION OF SCOTTISH PEERS. 


As it must always be our desire to select such 
topics as may be most generally interesting to 
our readers throughout the empire, we cannot 
help dreading that the high-sounding title under 
which we now write, so far from exciting any- 
thing like universal attention, may rather have 
the effect of condemning this our page to be 


rance led him to believe must be little bette* 
than a gang of kilted and bare-legged savages— 
shaggy of head and hairy of feature, and using 
or professing no other arguments than those 
which lay in the dirks and pistols that bristled 
within the wide circle of their belts. It is easy 
to conceive that it must have been a matter of 
some uneasiness for English prejudices to have 
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passed over with a “ pshaw!” and shuffled by 
with a shove from many an indignant finger. 
But if it should happen that any eye more curious 
than the rest, may have chanced to skim thus far 
over its surface, we entreat the head to which it 
belongs to carry it on with us for a little way, 
that we may shortly consider what passed at the 
late election of the Scottish Peers—a ceremonial 
which, whatever it may be now, was certainly 
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contemplated the probable effects of the on- 
slaught of such a ruffian crew so armed, upon 
the polite and perfumed members of the hall of 
the English Peerage; and we have very little 
doubt that bloody frays and cruel murders were 
the least of the evils that were probably antici- 
pated from the fearful approach of those who 
were considered rather as wolves and bears than 
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looked upon by those politicians who had a hand 
in the negociations which produced the union 
between the two extremities of Great Britain, as 
likely to have its due influence on the future 
legislation of the newly-consolidated kingdom. 
However unpopular that measure may have been 
in Scotland, especially among those who feared 
that it would rob them of that power, as well as 
of those profitable pickings, which they had 
hitherto reaped from their share of the manage. 
ment of its legislation and of its politics, the 
confined knowledge of the humbler classes of our 
northern forefathers must have led them to look 
for the production of certain powerful effects in 
the English House of Lords, by the introduction 
there of sixteen individuals taken from that body 
of mighty personages to whose solemn and severe 
countenances, richly arrayed persons, heavy gilded 
coaches, coronets, long-tailed horses, and trains of 
running footmen and attendants, they had been so 
longaccustomed to turn up their eyes with wonder 
andauwe. ‘Their minds having been long pros- 
trated by the power which those grandees of 
Scotland possessed, even over most of the landed 
gentry, as well as by the domineering manner in 
which they had always ruled in their own country 
~—these poor people must have chuckled inwardly 
at the control which thev anticipated that their 
Dukes, Marquises, Earls, and Lords, were likely 
0 exercise over those in England, who, though 
they might be called by similar titles, must have 
been regarded by uninformed Scotsmen as beings 
ofa very inferior order to those whose high car- 
nage and scowling brows had all their lives filled 
them with fear and trembling, and before whose 
mighty fiat they believed that nothing human 
‘ould stand. It is extremely probable, therefore, 
3 that they were prepared to believe, that the 
_ thosen few of those terrible great men who were 
0 be semt southwards, would sway the whole 
estinies of the empire. On the other hand, 
fod honest John Bull was doubtless rather 
ubious in his own mind as to what was to be the 
tect produced by the admission into the assem- 
€ of polished, punctilious, and high-bred 
lish Peers, of a set of men whom his igno- 
NO. XLVLemVOL, 1Ve 





as human beings. 

The forebodings that arose on both sides of 
the Tweed, however, were very speedily nega- 
tived. The Parliament of Great Britain was 
assembled, and it was very soon found that the 
sixteen Scottish Peers, as well as the forty-five 
gentlemen who were sent from Scotland to the 
new British House of Commons, were animals 
partaking more of the patient and mild disposi- 
tion of asses, sheep, and spaniels, than of those 
of the wolves and bears for which they had been 
mistaken. So far from being prone to rend and 
to tear, they became all at once as pliant and 
supple asa set of well-drilled dancing dogs ; and, 
during more than a century that has elapsed 
since the time of their amalgamation with their 
brethren in England, they have been most gentle 
and accommodating. They have not even ex- 
hibited the least disposition to bite or scratch 
those who have occupied their respective cham- 
bers along with them; on the contrary, they 
have uniformly gone to London, with their ears 
humbly drooping down over their shoulders, and 
their tails hanging among their feet, practising 
docility and obsequiousness all the way as they 
went, that they might be the more prepared pro- 
perly to exercise it when they should come into 
the presence of the minister of the day, and that 
they might be ready to prostrate themselves be- 
fore him the moment they should behold the 
glory of his countenance, and to lick the dust 
from off his feet whenever he should permit them 
to approach sufficiently near to his sacred person 
for their tongues to reach his shoes, Their won- 
derful cleverness, also, in acquiring the various 
evolutions which ministerial tacticians found it 
necessary to teach them, displayed an intelli- 
gence which very much astonished those who had 
considered them as the dull creatures of a cold, 
inhospitable northern clime, and miserable starv- 
ing country. At last, to the amazement of all 
who observed them, their acquirements rapidly 
grew from less to more, till they so much ex- 
ceeded the other recruits of the servile corps of 
ministerial enlistment, that they could figure in 
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and down the middle and up again, turn corn- 
ers—ay, and cut and shuffle too—exactly as 
the ministerial master of the ceremonies for the 
day might direct ; and all that with an agility, 
adroitness, and precision that has long been the 
absolute amazement of all beholders. 

So far asthe gentleman commoners of Scot- 
land are concerned, all such indecent morrice- 
dancing as this has been pretty well stopped by 
the Reform Act, which has given to the people a 
voice in the election of the members of their own 
Lower House ; and, if we can only succeed in ob- 
taining the purification of that Act from those 
foul introductions with which the Tories have 
poisoned it, we may by and by see it even yet 
more effective in getting us rid of those pos- 
ture-masters. But it is with the Peers that 
the title of this our paper tells us we have to 
do; and, if it be a dreary and comfortless 
prospect to look to what is to be expected from 
the whole body of the English incurables, or to 
consider how they are to be dealt with in the 
extremity they have brought us to—with what 
hopes shall we regard the clay and leaden sub- 
ject of our Scottish Peers ? 

We do not say that there have not been glori- 
ous exceptions to the servility of the individuals 
of the sixteen Scottish representative peers ; for, 
as the roll of the general Peerage of Scotland has 
always boasted of some Liberal Peers, who, though 
less violent, were not less rational in their 
Liberal opinions than the young Earl of Lauder- 
dale once was, and who, much to their own 
honour, were at all times ready to espouse the 
cause of the people, and who continued to ad- 
here to it to their last hour—so we are aware 
that such men were now and then carried into the 
body of the sixteen representative Peers, by the 
mere force of that universal respect which their 
characters commanded. But the days when all 
such approach to honest election was permitted, 
are now over. Any such dire innovation on the 
purity of the Tory batch can now no longer be 
tolerated. Theclose borough of the Scottish re- 
presentative Peerage has been purged of every 
thing like liberality. Lord Elphinstone was the 
last lingering fragment of its remains that was 
swept forth from the threshold ; and when his ex- 
pulsion was effected by the exertions of a certain 
noble Earl, whois well known to exercise a tyran- 
nical power overthe weaker capacities of his breth- 
ren, and who is supposed to act as porter to that 
gate which gives admission to the select represen- 
tative body, he applied the Hanoverian padlock 
and chain to its door, and, grinning horribly a 
ghastly smile of triumph at those noble Lords 
of the Scottish Peerage above whose Liberal 
politics the republican flights of his youth had 
once led him to soar far amid the clouds, he bids 
them go away with them and be hanged ! 

Having had a tolerably good preconceived 
idea of the nature of the ceremonial of the 
election of the Scottish Peers, we have, hitherto, 
avoided giving ourselves the pain of witnessing 
what every liberal man must consider as an ab- 
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tised. But, as the picture of a thing raised by 
fancy in our minds, is never precisely in aij 
respects correct, when compared with the 
original, and as a just knowledge of things is 
thus only tu be gained by personal observation 

we have always been disposed to prefer sub. 
mitting to some little trouble in order to enable 
ourselves to think and judge correctly; and, ac. 
cordingly, we did, at last, with some reluctance, 
make up our minds to be present in the grand, 
gloomy, old picture-gallery of the ancient palace 
of Holyrood, on Friday the 25th of Angust 
last ; and we must confess that, had the election 
been anything like liberal, the scene would have 
been in itself rather impressive. <A long table 
in the centre, occupying about a third part of 
the length of the hall, was furnished with chairs 
enough on both sides of it to have held the whole 
Scottish Peerage. Behind these were several 
rows of seats, for Peeresses and their friends, 
At the upper end, there was a cross table, where 
were placed the two clerks of the Court of Ses. 
sion, who were there for the purpose of ruling 
any points of law that might arise, and the 
clergyman, whose prayers were required in open. 
ing and closing the meeting. The two extre. 
mities of the hall were occupied by ranges of 
seats rising backwards one over another ; and 
these, and the other places set apart for strangers, 
were filled with well-dressed ladies and gentle. 
men, admitted by tickets obtained from Scottish 
Peers. The whole spectacle, arranged as it was, 
presented a pretty, as well as a picturesque, 
coup d'eil, with the grim visages of the Scottish 
monarchs, from King Fergus down to James 
the Sixth of Scotland, inclusive, looking earnestly 
over it from their frames. 

Proceedings were begun by a prayer from Dr 
Lee, which was in itself excellent for such an 
occasion, if that occasion had been rightly con- 
ducted ; but which became a perfect mockery 
when followed up by the absolute farce to which 
it was the solemn preface ; though, in justice to 
the pious and reverend Doctor, we must say 
that he did his part reverently and conscien- 
tiously, and that the sin of the mockery lay not at 
his door, but with those who turned that which 
was good and holy into an abomination by the 
unworthiness of their after work. We, for our 
part, could not behold a set of noblemen met 
with the intent of perpetrating a purpose 80 
truly dishonest to the people of Scotland, and 
so utterly hostile to the best interests of their 
country, without shuddering to think that they, 
whose Conservative zeal for religion is 80 pr0- 
fessedly great, and whose superior piety is held 
up to the eyes of the world with so much pre- 
tension, should have permitted the holy privilege 
of praver to be so abused in their persons. 
After the perusal of her Majesty's warrant for 
calling the Parliament and for the election, and 
after the oaths of allegiance had been taken by 
the Peers composing the meeting, the roll of the 
whole Scottish Peere was read over ; and of those 
so called, eighteen personally answered to their 
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names. Of this number the individual calling 
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THE LATE ELECTION 


pimself the Earl of Stirling was protested against, 
as having no claim to that title, nor right to 
yote ; as it is to be presumed, therefore, that he 
appeared and voted more to keep up his claim 
to the peerage of Stirling than for the imme- 
diate object of the election, we may lay him 
aside so far as it is concerned. There were there 
present, then, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale, the Earls of Morton, Hume, 
Strathmore, Lauderdale, Airly, Leven, Selkirk, 
and Orkney, Viscounts Arbuthnot and Strath- 
allan, and Lords Forbes, Saltoun, Sinclair, Col- 
ville, and Belhaven. The last-mentioned was 
the only Liberal Peer who attended; but he 
went away after leaving a signed list on the 
table, and we were left ignorant as to what 
names it contained, owing to its having some 
informality in it which prevented its being re- 
ceived. We may, therefore, omit his Lordship ; 
trusting, for his own honour, that his list was a 
right one. It was thus evident that the few 
Liberal Peers who do exist, with the Dukes of 
Hamilton and Roxburgh at their head, had made 
up their minds to be no parties to that scandalous 
proceeding, the result of which their presence could 
not have affected ; and we, for our part, could 
not help applauding them for so resolving; for, 
by their absence, the whole odium of an election 
so insulting to the nation at large and to the 
people of Scotland in particular, must now rest 
on the shoulders of what we may, perhaps, with 
great propriety, and doubtless with great gratifica- 
tion to themselves, distinguish as the Hanoverian 
moiety of the Scottish Peerage; and we are thus 
left with so much the better hope, that, if the 
magnitude of this scandal does not shame its 
perpetrators into amendment, the people will at 
least see all the more clearly who are their de- 
cided enemies, 

We had thus, then, assembled sixteen Peers, of 
Hanoverian politics, for the purpose of electing 
the sixteen representative Peers of Scotland. 
They were all of them very good worthy men in 
society ; but such a strange group of unintel- 
lectual-looking heads, Lavater himself could 
never have imagined it possible to have beheld 
collected about any one table. How far their 
intellects may or may not belie their looks, we do 
not pretend to say ; seeing that they have afforded 
us little opportunity of judging—with the single 
exception, perhaps, of that same noble Earl to 
whom we have already most directly alluded, 
whose superior powers of mind are generally 
supposed to have enabled him to carry the opi- 
nions and will of all the rest in his pocket, and 
whose talents have, at least, had the important ef- 
fect of bringing his very extraordinary political 
tergiversation more fully into the broad day-light 
of public condemnation. Nothing could be more 
ludicrous than to behold them, with their heads 
ill drawn together, crouching over the table, 
like a parcel of schoolboys at their tasks, each 
“orking away at his pot-hooks, to produce his 
list—so far as we could see—from a copy set 

‘tore him, written, no doubt, by the great mo- 
uitor of the whole school. This done—and it 
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took a long time to do, as if the mere mechani. 
cal act of writing was anything but easy for them— 
there was a consultation with their great prime 
mover, and a rising, and a shaking of wise 
heads, and a goggling of portentous eyes, and a 
muttering and mumbling, that put us in mind of 
the horrible incantations of the weird sisterhood 
in “‘Macbeth.” Yes—we do say that it surprised 
us that Macbeth himself did not start from his 
place on the wall of the gallery, at the very sight 
of them, exclaiming— 
“ What are these, 

So withered and so wild in their attire, 

That look not like the inhabitants o° the earth, 

And yet are on’t ?”"——“ You should be women, 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 

That you are so,” 

For our own parts, we must honestly confess 
that we could not look down from on high, on 
that table, and behold those noble Lords thus 
laying their heads together, to prepare their 
poisonous pill, compounded of Peers, nauscous 
in the nostrils of the people, as being notorious 
for politics altogether opposed to the best inte- 
rests of their country, without thinking of the 
mischievous old women assembled round the 
caldron, under the wicked influence of Hecate :— 

“ Round about the caldron go ; 

In the poisoned entrails throw— 

Toad that under coldest stone 

Days and nights hast thirty-one 

Sweltered venom, sleeping got— 

Boil them first i’ the charmed pot! 

Fillet of a fenny snake 

In the caldron boil and bake; 

Kye of newt, and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 

Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s sting, 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing— 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 
Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and caldron bubble.” 





We must confess that we never saw any part 
better played than that of Hecate, by the noble 
Lord who performed it. He looked the charac- 
ter to admiration, and went through the dumb 
show of the piece with a propriety altogether 
befitting the occasion. As for his Peers, we may 
safely declare, that they altogether amazed us. 
Some of those who were there were not only pre- 
sent in their own personal shapes, but they abso- 
lutely contrived, by means of their strange witch- 
craft, to appear also assome of their absent friends, 
of similar politics. Thus, the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch suddenly became the Duke of Montrose, 
and, after that, the Marquis of Lothian ; and my 
Lord Morton was as suddenly transformed into 
the Earl of Aberdeen; whilst the Marquis of 
Huntly, the Earls of Mar, Moray, Hadding- 
ton, Dumfries, Elgin, Wemyss, Dalhousie, Bal- 
carras, Glasgow, Cathcart, and Mansfield ; Vis- 
count Kenmure; and Lords Reay, Forrester, 
Rollo, and Ruthven—each and all of them Con- 
servatives—appeared from the pockets of some 
one or other of the potent witches present. The 
“ toil and trouble” was thus “ doubly doubled,” 
and the unholy joy of those initiated disciples of 


this abominable craft rose higher — —_— 
3 
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668 THE LATE ELECTION OF SCOTTISH PEERS. 


But, full of mirth as the eldrich sport might be 
to those gifted beldams who were employed in 
it, we tell you, brother Reformers, that their 
foul sport and horrible spells were meant to be 
death to us. 

And yet, when the charm was at last duly 
wrought, and each of the weird sisterhood arose 
in turn to pronounce an individual share of the 
potent spell that was intended to bind you, and 
to shackle moreand more your freedom of action, 
so as to render all your honest efforts for the re- 
covery of your liberty utterly hopeless, we must 
acknowledge that, if we had not been too much 
grievedand disgusted to laugh, our risible muscles 
must have been greatly affected by the solemn 
and pompous absurdity of each new enunciation 





and demands of an intelligent and determined 
people—else do we, without any great pre. 
tensions to prophetical powers, venture to 
predict that they may be the means of pujl_ 
ing down their own house, just as it appears 
to us that the clergy of both National Churches 
are working to undermine theirs. We, for 
our parts, want to see the constitution re. 
novated and perfected—not overturned ; but, 
as Dirk Hatteraick said to Gilbert Glossin, « jf 
they will have it,” then must they blame them- 
selves, and not the over-goaded people whom 


they are so recklessly, so unwisely, and so con. 
| temptuous!y trampling under their iron heels, 


of precisely the same list of names—which was | 


sixteen times repeated viva voce, by those pre- 
sent, for themselves, and we know not how many 
times for those who, though absent in the body, 
were present in the spirit,at this terrible incant- 
ation. Strange it was to observe, that all were 
so aceurate as never to let slip one name of 
the mystic knot—amply proving that spiritual 
communion which must have previously taken 
place between them and Hecate, their great 
head, in order to produce so perfect and unbroken 


of as pretty a garland of red-hot, bigoted, and 
immovable Toryism, as ever was sent up to 


vote in either House of Parliament, under 


Hanoverian leaders, against all those measures | 


of reform and amelioration so anxiously panted 
for by the people, and that in defiance of all the 
right reason and sound argument that may be 
arrayed in their support. Depend upon it these 
sixteen worthies of Caledonia will obey their 
great head when in Parliament as well as they 
did in Holyroed, where each individual of them, 
not already provided for, took care, with a due 
regard to his own importance, accurately and 
faithfully to dovetail his own name into the 
precious list that contained those of his friends. 

We have no hesitation in saying that, of all 


the farces that we ever saw—and we have seen 





For our part, so far as the ultimate result of 
our strugg!es for freedom may be concerned. 
we regard the noble Earl’s Tail pretty much as 
we do that of a peacock—or, perhaps, more like 
that attached to a paper kite ; whereas, we con- 
sider that of O'Connell as the tail o7 a lion, the 
angry agitation of which is always calculated to 


excite alarm in the mind of every rational 


person. Trusting, however, to the noble-minded 
courage of the animal, we have no fears of any- 
thing sanguinary from him, knowing as we do 
the pitiful nature of his opponents ; for, if they 


> 


_ dare to stand before him, their string of worth- 
an unity of purpose, which ensured the weaving | 


A 


many—this was, unquestienably, the most un- | 


blushingly impudent, Talk of O'Connell and 
his Tail! Whatis the Tailof the great Avitator 
of Ireland compared to that of our wily Cale- 
donian Earl, composed as it is of sixteen jewelled, 
coroneted, and sparkling Peers ? But, glittering 
as its joints may be, we may well laugh at them 
so far as the people are concerned. ‘The truth 
is, that wisdom should have taught them to have 
contented themselves with less; for this last 
masterstroke of witchcraft is rather too much. 
It is well calculated to make the people think— 
and if the people do once begin to think seri- 
ously, they will soon fall upon summary means 
of abating so great, so offensive, and go insult- 
ing a nuisance. Wishing well to these foolish 
men, as we very naturally do, from certain 
connexions and sympathies we have with them, 
we would earnestly counsel them to cease any 
longer thus to add insult to injury in their 
opposition to the honest and legitimate wishes 





less, though glittering rags, must be shrivelled 
into tinder by the very breath of his nostrils. 
But, through the merciful interference of Divine 
Providence, and a due respect for the power of 
the people, we trust that they will become wiser— 
that they will cease to continue to set them- 
selves up as cbnoxious obstacles to all improve. 
ment—that justice will speedily be done to 
Ireland—and that the whole laws and institu- 
tions of the United Kingdom will be reno- 
vated and brought up to that state of perfect- 
ibility, to which we may venture to hepe that 
things human may be carried by the proper con- 
centration and application of human wisdom. 
We shall conclude these few and hasty ob- 
servations, by saying, that, as this was our first 
visit to an election of Scottish Peers, we have 
every reason to think that we shall have no 
desire torepeat it. Weconfess that we returned 
from it with our respect for the hereditary wis- 
dom, as well as for the grace, beauty, and noble- 
ness of our Caledonian Peerage, reduced to 4 
very low ebb—with the spirit of Christianity 
within us very much shocked—with our feelings 
as men very much humbled—and with our pride 
as Scotsmen ahsolutely laid in the very dust. 
Oh, venerable shade of Robert Bruce ! are these 
the drivelling dregs, the vivified dust and ashes 
of those heroes, who fought and bled with you 
for Scotland’s freedom and for Scotland’s glory “ 
As we sat beholding their doings, we could not 
help looking up, from time to time, to the herov 
portrait of the Bruee—fancying that it frowned 
indignantly upon them, as they sat at ther 
unholy orgies—and half expecting the grim 
warrior to quit his canvass, and to stalk down 
upon them, dispersing the miserable group like 
a flock of chattering baboons, by one single 
wave of his truncheon, And if he had done *, 
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and in this way put an end to this childish, but 
mischievous piece of mockery, we conceive that 
his spirit would have not only added a trifle to 
the many benefits which it conferred on his 
country, whilst it bravely animated his kingly 
person in the olden time, but it might have 
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been the means of saving these blind and foolish 
men, by arresting their progress towards that 
precipice of destruction to which some strange 
madness seems to be irresistibly impelling them. 
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The Life and Poems of Michael Bruce. 
Rev. William Mackelvie, Balgedie. 

THE editor and biographer has performed his office 
with reverence and jove; and told us much more about 
the simple tenor of Bruce’s life than we had fancied it 
possible now to arrive at. There can be no person of 
much poetical sensibility or national feeling in Scot- 
land who has not at one time or another admired, loved, 
and deeply sympathized with the fortunes of Michael 
Bruce: so young, so gifted, so unfortunate, as we deem 
him; born in obscurity, reared in the most extreme 
penury, and ever struggling with poverty, until he was 
consigned to an early grave, There is much in this 
wnemvuir to shew that our pity is misplaced. The life of 
Michael Biuce was full of enjoyment—dquiet, lowly, but 
refined and elevating. lis is still a bright and a be- 
loved name; and to the distant and the unborn, it will 
continue so. He is the unsetting star of his native 
district, the kindler of virtuous enthusiasm in the bo. 
soms of the young, and the proud theme of the aged. 
He has bequeathed the world some exquisite poetry; and, 
during his brief and obscure life, while existing on a 
couple of shillings a-week, he was the possessor of the 
most precious treasures of time, and the rich inheritor of 
eternal blessedness. His humble history, his amiable 
dispositions, and pure and blameless character, are in 
some respects more interesting than his poetry, which 
derives much of its charm from the condition of the 
writer. Bruce, the herd-boy, the poor scholar, the ele- 
gant poet, with his father and mother, their hardships, 
their patience, and piety, and pride in the genius of their 
son, form a picture which no one can contemplate with- 
out that tenderness which “ maketh the heart better.” 

Mr Mackelvie has bestowed great paius in collecting ori- 
ginal information respecting Bruce; and out of these 
short and simple annals he has woven a very engaging 
history. He has entered keenly into the old controversy 
about the true authorship of the beautiiul verses to the 
cuckoo, which he claims fur Bruce; thus affixing a deep 
stizma upon the memory of Logan. The point can 
Lever now be fully cleared up; and we are contented to 
let it rest, unwilling to believe that, with all his fuil- 
ings, Logan deserves the severe condemnation implied. 
The poems and songs of which Logan is the undoubted 
author, do not make it in the least impossible that the 
verses to the cuckoo should be his; and their exquisite 
simplicity, the very perfection of refined skill in versifi- 
cation, shew, we think, greater maturity of taste than 
belongs to any of Michael Bruce’s undisputed verses. 
There is enough in the life and in the verse of Bruce 
Without this, to endear him for ever to every kindred 
mind ; and above all, to the youth of Scotland. By them 
this volume will be duly prized. 

Domestic Prospects of the Country. 

This pamphlet has made some noise in the world, 
It was taken, or rather mistaken, for the wonted special 
pleading, the Ministerial Manifesto for the coming ses- 
‘ion. It was, therefore, rashly lauded to the skies, by 
the Government prints, in one day ; but, finding that the 
thing did not take, and that they had mistaken their cue, it 
Was disclaimed and run down the next. Now, the pum- 
palet is, after all, not stupid. It is, indeed, though youny, 
rather clever. We wish we could say as much for its 
‘onesty. The author, as in duty bound, has got up a 


By the 


little bit of fudge about Ireland, to clap to the tail of | 


his English manifestations, and some blarney about the 





young Queen; but, excepting this, there is not very much 
sheer nonsense in his well-meant lucubrations, 

Religion and Politics. By Robert Dick, M.D. 

This gentleman's pamphlet is a bold argument for tol. 
erance, charity, and liberality in opinions concerning 
religion and politics. Even these who consider his dog. 
mas unsound, may approve of his charity. Though not 
orthodox \imself, he gives wholesomne counsel to those 
who are so, and particularly to the Established Clergy. 
Laxity was their general rule a few years back ; now, 
they are hastening to the other extreme—ascetism. It is 
difficult tu say which is the worst. We incline to think 
the laxity, carelessness, or total indiiference of twenty years 
since, the greater evil; the author of the pamphlet, on 
the other hand, condemns the strictness and severity now 
assumed, 


Some Recollections of Jereny Bentham. By Mr 
Prentice, Editor of the Manchester Times. 
This little pamphlet will probably have had a wide 


_ circulation before we have the pleasure of introducing it 


to our readers, as we believe it lately appeared in Mr 
Preutice’s newspaper, It gives an interesting relation of 
several interviews and conversations which the author 
had with the venerable philosepher, when on a visit in 
London, not long before his decease. It will form a use- 
tul, though small contribution, to Dr. Bowring'’s mate- 
ligis fcr composing Bentham’s Memoirs, 
The Churches of London. 

Tilt is at present publishing, in Numbers, a history 
of the metropolitan churches, with views of the exterior, 
and of their various decorations, tombs, windows, &c. &e. 
The history abounds in traditions, and delightful (is ot 
antiquarianism, 

A few more Parts of BeLi’s Hisrory or Brivisu 
QUADRUPEDs have appeared, The woed engravings are 
truly beautiful; and, as in these numbers they are of the 
domestic animals, horses, asses, cattle, she "Py Zuals, &c 
nore than ordinarily interesting. 

NEW NOVELS. 

Jet the evenings giow as long, and the weather as wet 
as it pleases, Whether in the country, by the sea-side, or 
at any interior watering-place, however dull, we may 
this season bid ennui and tedium defiance, Most boun- 
tifully has the press of Colburn and of the other preserip- 
tive London caterers dropped romance, tale, and novel. The 
ladies are the principal artists in the present season, with 
the solitary exception of Captain Marryat, from whoin 


| we have, in SNARLEYOW, a story which we perceive is 


much acmired, and which certainly posseses a great deal 
of brute force, so to speak, and shews much knowledge 
of the worst aspects of human nature, Yet, * Siarleye 
yow” is not at all to our taste, nor yet likely to add fresh 
laurels to the wreath of the author of “ Peter Simpic” 
and ** Jacob Faithful.” 
Stokeshill Place, or the Man of Business, 

From the pen of Mrs Gore, is distinguished by all her 


characteristic excellencies—her unceasing vivacity, her 


charming facility, her large knowledge of the world, and 
delightful mode of insinuating practical wisdom, aud 
enforcing all the domestic and feminine virtues, without 


| once assuming the grave or pedantic airs of a professed 


teacher. We bave so often spoken in terms of the highest 


commendation of this lady’s productions, and given so 
many proofs in support of our admiration, that we con- 
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sider it unnecessary to dwell longer upon “ Stokeshill 
Place,” as, before our pages can reach the public, it 
will have become a stock-piece in all the circulating 
libraries, and a favourite on many a table. No author 
of the present time so faithfully and vividly pictures 
modern English society, in the fashionable and middle 


ranks, as Mrs Gore. And this is but one of her charac- | 
an abiding form than those charming sketches of what. 


ever is most delightful, in the rea/ rural life of Ene and. 


teristic merits. 
Uncle Horace, by Mrs Hall, 
Is a novel in every way adapted to the circulating 
library. It abounds in the staple of romance—plots, 
mysteries, and incidents, more startling than natural or 
original ; and thus fulfils the main object of keeping alive 
the reader’s interest, Uncle Horace himself is a well- 
imagined character, not always in keeping, but always 
piquant, and often amusing. 
Country Stories, by Miss Mitford, 

Mizht be sworn to as hers before any literary tribunal in 
the three kingdoms. She is a decided mannerist, which 
igs just so much the better, since her manner is so peculiar 
and delightful. She is the Gainsborough of English 
writers, with all his characteristic beauties, and but few 
of his faults; for Miss Mitford neither caricatures nor 
yet idealizes her charming rustics ; her healthful, hearty, 
and sturdy peasants, and delicious bits of English land- 
scape. We could sometimes wish that a few more ele- 
iments entered into her compositions, that she chose a 
greater breadth of canvass, and painted in a deeper and 


POLITICAL 

Ir is now certain that Parliament is to meet in No- 
vember; the great number of election petitions, as well 
as the extent of business left undone last Session, render- 
ing it necessary to resume the sittings earlier than usual. 
The expense of the election appears to have exhausted 
the ready money of the Tories, and they have resorted to 
the unprecedented device of publicly setting on foot sub- 
scriptions, to unseat the Irish Liberal Members, Sucha 
scheme will form to the Repealers a strong argument for 
dissevering the connection between Ireland and Great 
Britain ; for what is it the Tories have in view ? Nothing 
less than to disfranchise Ireland in the gross, and to de- 
prive the people of that country of their right to return to 
Parliament the representatives of theirchoice. What would 
we in Scotland think of subscriptions publicly advertised 


in England and Ireland, to petition against the return | 


of our Representatives ? Weare convinced that it would 
rouse the country from end to end, and that such a spirit 
would be shewn as would speedily put an end to the at- 
tempt; nor do we believe that the Irish are so tame-spirited 
as quietly to submit to it. We hope that, as is usual with 
other subscriptions, the names of the subscribers will be 
published, that it may be seen who are the parties who 


support it. — 
The discussion as to the amount of the majority for 


Ministers in the New Parliament, has proceeded during the | 
The Spectator sets it down as low as fourteen, | 


month, 
and the Whig papers estimate it at forty, or, atthe ut- 
most, forty-three, It is therefore useless to conceal the fact 
that the Tories have been the victorious party at the 
general election. The Whig tenure of office is most 
precarious, Had Lord Melbourne not dissolved Par- 
liament till after the registrations for this year, it is 
wore than likely that he would have been left ina 
minority. In Peeblesshire, for example, the Tory gain 
on this year’s registration, is eighty-nine; in Ber- 
wickshire, thirty-one; and so on in numerous other 
places. ‘The Whigs state, that they have obtained a 
working majority, This may be quite true if it is intended 
to proceed in the do-nothing style of last Parliament, 
preparing measures for the rejection of the Lords; but 
not if any efficient measures are meant to be carried. 
The Reform Bill, it is now proved, is quite insufficient 
to secure a fair representation ; and, if no farther organic 
changes are made, we must Jay our account again to sink 
under Tory rule; or, what is the same thing, practically 
to be ruled by the Whigs on Tory principles, a system 


bolder style. But then her transparent, original style 
might be lost, and, in that case, we should he anything 


but gainers. The stories in this volume, or the greater 
part of them, have already been seen scattered throuch 
different periodical works; but we think that they are 
generally retouched ana amplified ; and, at any rate, no 
English writings of entertainment better deserve to take 


How much truth, nature, and life are embodied in the 
story of Aunt Deborah! how much beauty and pathos 
in Jesse Cliffe, and tender sweetness in the Widow's Dog ! 





FINE ARTS, 

A few more Parts of Finden’s national series of Tue 
Ports AND I{aRBOURS OF GREAT BRITAIN have ap. 
peared, The paintings are by different artists of celebrity. 
In the last Part, (the &th,) we are bound to signalize 
Ramsgate and Hastings, Weymouth and Budleigh 
Sallerton. 

The 13th Part of the SHAKSPEARE FiMALE Gal. 
LERY is before us. The fancy portraits are—The Abhess, 
in the “ Comedy of Errors,” a stately, majestic dame; 
Silvia, in the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona,”’ an elegant 

| Annual young lady ; and the tender Cordelia, a deep sha- 

_dow veiling her face, dropping “holy water from her 

_ heavenly eyes,” on hearing of the cruelty of her sisters 
and the sufferings of her father, ere she retires * to deal 
with grief alone.” 
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for which their pamphleteers are already preparing the 
public. They attempt to shew that everything must be 
sacrificed to keep the present Administration in office. 
This also is the theme of O'Connell, (who has now ob- 
tained the patronage of Ireland,) in a long address to the 
People of Ireland. We would like to know what 
good the present Administration has done to Ire. 
land, or which of the numerous grievances she labours 
under, has been redressed by the Whigs. There has 
been plenty of talk of what was intended; but, as little 
| was done in last Parliament to relieve her, nothing, it is 
| not difficult to see, will be done in the next. 

| We do not observe that Scotland has derived much 
more benefit from the Reform Bill than Ireland, The 
only beneficial measure, affecting this part of the empire, 
which has been carried for the last five years, is the 
Municipal Corporation Act. Numerous attempts have 
been made to reform particular parts of the iaw 3; but 
the only measure of general importance which has been 
carried, is the act regarding Cessiones Bonorum, and a 
| more slovenly-drawn ind ambiguous enactment does not 
| 








disgrace the statute-book. It has already led to the most 

expenseve litigation ; and the most contradictory decisions 

as to the true intent of the greater number of i's provi- 
| sions have been pronounced in the diffirent Sheritf-courts 
of Scotland. The person who has derived the greatest 
advantage by itis the ‘ writer,” as he is called, of the 
Edinburgh Gazette, who is allowed to charge 10s. 1054, 
for a notice, Whichany othernewspaper would insert for 4s 
no government duty being exigible. It must have nearly 
doubled his emoluments. Is it not disgiaceful, that a 
sinecure office should be kept up out of the miseries of the 
people 2? There is not one case in a hundred, where there 
are any funds to be given up by the pursuer of a cessi0; 
and, considering how the writer of the Gaz: tle is paid from 
other sources, he should not have been allowed to diaw 
any emolument from the inmates of our jails. 





ENGLAND. 

The seventh annual meeting of the British Association 
of Science took place at Liverpool on the 11th of Sep- 
tember. Many distinguished foreigners were present ; but 
the proceedings do not appear to have been of much i®- 
terest. Mr Cross’s experiments on the reproduction of 
insects from silica, were the subject of renewed discusst0?. 
It appeared that the experiments had been repeated 
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without any insects being found, and it was generally | 
agreed that he had been mistaken, and that they had been 
produced from the water employed in the experiment, 

Dr. Thomson of Glasgow read an account of a series of | 
experiments he had made on the comparative properties 
of cold and hot blast iron, by which it was proved that 
the latter was the purer, and in many respects superior to 
the former. The observations and experiments of Mr 
Russel of this city, on tide waves in rivers, excited much 
interest. The velocity of the tide, it appears, is always 
increased by an increase of the depth of the river, and is 
diminished by the breadth, If the channel were only 
four feet deep, and the tide went eight miles an hour, it 
would flow fifteen miles an hour if the channel were 
made fifteen feet deep. <A sloping bank retards the tide, 
while a verticle bank accelerates it. 

The Association appears to go on prosperously. They 
have a balance in hand of upwards of £5000, which 
would be considerably augmented by the sale of tickets. 

Tuc PENSION List.—It was generally believed that 
the practice of giving unmerited pensions had been 
abandoned by the present Administration, and that the 
amount of the Pension List would rapidly diminish by 
the deaths of the preseat pensioners. It appears, how- 
ever, that the pensions payable out of the Civil List alone, 
granted within these last two years is £4540, and those 
which have fallen amount in value to £4389; so that 
there is a positive increase in the burden. Some of these 
pensions are perhaps well deserved, although we wish that 
some Other means could be fallea upon for rewarding 
men of literature and science, than by taxing the people ; 
but, as heretofore, in the good old times of Tory rule, the 
great proportion of the grants are to connexions of the 
atistocracy, of one sort or another; generally females, 
of whose title to public favour the great body of the 
people are certainly as ignorant as ourselves, 

THe BALLO?T.—One of the advantages of the defeat 
of the Liberals at the late General Election, is the open- 
ing of men’s eyes to the value of the Ballot. In all 
parts of the country, we observe converts to the necessity 
of secret voting. At South Shields, a great meeting was 
held to petition Parliament for the Ballot. The Town 
Hali was too small to hold the meeting, and it was ad- 
journed to the Market Place. Some Tories were present, 
and, on its being moved, as an amendment to the peti- 
tion, that the Ballot was improper and unnecessary, only 
eleven hands were held up. Ata dinner given in West 
Somerset, to the Member, Mr Santoid, Mr Crosse, the 
Chairman, said that the general demand for the Ballot 
must be complied with. Mr Sanford having afterwards 
Temarhed that he was in favour of the £50 clause; but 
that it was a mistake to give the franchise to any class 
of men, without the power of freely exercising it, and 
that power he was prepared to give, the company, with 
one voice, called out ** The Ballot! The Ballot!’ In 
East Cornwall, the Liberal tenantry, stimulated by their 
recent defeat, are everywhere forming Registration and 
Ballot Clubs; in Suffolk, a great meeting is to be held 
to petition for the Ballot ; and what will have more weight 
with those who are led by great names, Lord John Rus- 
sell has stated that, while the Reform Bill was in prepar- 
ation, it was at first proposed to give the Ballot with a 
£20 franchise, instead of the £10 franchise without it. In 
Scotland and Ireland, the demand for the Ballot is equally 
loud, 

ARISTOCRATIC SUBSCRIPTIONS,—When our nobility 
subscuibe to any charity, it is blazoned through the news- 
papers as an act of extraordinary generosity, however 
mean and contemptible the subscription may really be, 
kor example, the Marquis of Abercorn has subscribed 
£100 to the Paisley weavers, and this is held out asa 
great matter. How much revenue the Marquis may de. 
live from his English and Irish estates we do not know ; 
but we believe that he has at least £10,000 a-year from 
Scotland, £6000 of which are drawn from the immediate 
Vicinity of Paisley, being the produce of certain Church 
lands, the gift of which, at the Reformation, convinced 
one of his ancestors of the errors of Popery; and the 
Value of which lands have undoubtedly been increased 
tululd by the progress of manufacturing industry, and 
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the creation of an immense population in their neighbour- 
hood. Yet all this nobleman can afford, in order to re- 
lieve the weavers from starvation, is the one-hundredth 
part of his Scotch income; being in the same proportion 
as if a man of £500 a-year gave £5, an act which no one 
would consider any great stretch of munificence. 

HOUSEHOLD SUFFRAGE,—It appears, by a return 
from the police of Liverpool, that the number of persons 
living in cellars in that town, is 39,310. If household 
suffrage were given, these persons would return the 
Members, while a great proportion of clerks, artisans, 
and tradesmen would have no vote whatever. 





SCOTLAND. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT.—We always believed that 
the people of Glasgow were much more regular attenders 
of the church than the inhabitants of Edinburgh; bat 
we find that weare mistaken, It appears that, in the ten 
city churches, containing 11,576 sittings, oniy 8609 are 
let, and $267 are unlet. In 1831, the total population 
of the city and suburbs was 202,426 ; and the total sit- 
tings in the various places of wership, 73,425—viz., in 
the Established Church, 30,928; Dissenters, Episcopa- 
lians, and Roman Catholics, 42,497. ‘This is in the pro- 
portion of one sitting to 2,9, persons, or 20,291 sittings 
less than the number required by law; yet nearly one- 
third of the sittings are unlet. We see from such facts 
the absurdity of the clamour for additional endowments, 
and of building more churches. We have no doubt 
that many sittings in the new churches will be occupied ; 
but this will happen chiefly by emptying those already 
built. 

THe Wuic Commnisstons.—The Whig Administra- 
tion has been characterised as a government of commis. 
sivas, and it has certainly issued more than any other 
Administration in an equal time. We believe that in 
many cases, a commission is the best method of getting 
at truth; but the commissioners require to be sharply 
looked after; for, like other men, they are in general most 
unwilling to resign their power. ‘The Scotch Law Com. 
mission and Church Commission, which were expected to 
terminate their labours in a few months, have now sat 
for several years, and issued various reports; but not a 
single practical measure has been derived from either ; 
and we will venture to say, that many years will elapse 
before their sittings will be closed. We had a Scotch 
Law Commission during nearly the whole war, each 
Conimissioner having a salary of £1000 a-year; but, ex- 
cept drawing up some half-dozen of Reports, which not 
one in ten even of the protession have ever looked into, 
the Commission might as well never have been appointed, 
and many thousands a-year might have been saved to the 
public. The English Commission, ‘‘ concerning charities,” 
shews strongly how such matters are practically managed, 
The Thirteenth Report, containing the usual quantity of 
about 1000 folio pages, has just been printed. The 
Commission consists of twenty-two persons, at the head 
of whom are Lord Brougham and Sir E. Sugden; it has 
lasted twenty years, and has cost £500,000, and the chari- 
ties are abused precisely in the same way as when the 
Commission commenced its labours ! 

From a return of the expense of commissions for the last 
thirty years, it appears that it has gone on regularly 
increasing, from about £25,000 a-year, at the end of the 
war, to no less than £127,937, in 1836. In 1830, the 
sum was £65,275; in 1831, £52,600 ; and now, itis more 
than double, ‘This is the government which boasted that 
ruling by patronage was at an end ! 

IRELAND. 

Intimidation and exclusive dealing, which have been 
so extensively advocated and resorted to by the Tories, 
have, to their great annoyance, been put in force against 
themselves in Dublin; and with what efficiency the 
middle and lower classes can work these means of in- 
fluencing the elections, will be seen from the following 
facts, which we give on Tory authority. Guinness, the 


well-known Dublin brewer, was exceedingly active in 
his support of the Tory candidates for thatcity ; amd not 





| only do the people refuse to drink his beer, but they 
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watch the grocers and innkeepers so closely, that it is 
only during the night that they are able to smuggle | 
Guinness’s beer into their premises. The draymen have 
been assaulted taking the beer into the country; and they 
have stated that they would not again venture on such a 
duty, as they were sure it would cost them their lives. | 
Even the proprietors of the canal boats have declined | 
allowing the “ tabooed” liquor to be put on boird their 
boats; and persons are travelling about the country, 
warning retailers of beer not to deal with Guinness, 
We hope these circumstances will convince the Tories 
of the risk they ran by the practice of exclusive dealing. 
At an election dinner given at Armagh by the Oranyze 
Colonel Verner, to commemorate his return, one of the 
toasts proposed was, * The Battle of the Diamond’’—a 
bloody conflict fought about forty years ago between the 
Catholics and Protestants, in which a great number of 
the former were massacred, It was this battie which led 


to the establishment of Orange Lodges. Cvlonel Verner, | 
having been called on by the Lord Lieutenant to give | 


some explanation of his conduct, and having returned a 
shuffling and evasive answer, notice has been sent him 
that he is to be excluded from the commission of the 
peace, and deprived of his office of deputy-lieutenant. 

Mr Sharman Crawlord has addressed a long letter to 
Mr O'Connell, in which he maintains that Jir O'Connell 
has always considered measures and principles of second- 
ary importance, when compated with the possession of 
patronage, or the power to put men of liberal opinions in 


office; that, by his bargain with the Ministers, he has | 


got the patronage of Ireland, and is, therefore, ready to 
defend their abandonment of measures he once insisted on 
as essential to the welfare of the country; and that his 
policy is short-sighted, and will prove injurious to Ire- 


land. Mr O’Conneil has subsequently published a long 


address to the Irish People, in which, in fulfilment of his 


part of the bargain, we presume, he advises the Irish to — 


sacrifice everything, tor the sake of keeping the Whigs in 
office. The cry now is—men, not measures, 





CANADA. 

The provincial parliament of Lower Canada was 
opened on the 18th August, with a speech from Lord Gos- 
ford. He informed the members, that he called them to- 
gether at that unusual period in obedience to the royal 
command, in order to afford the House of Assembly an 
opportunity of reconsidering the course which, during 
the jast few years, they had thought proper to pursue 
with regard to the financial difiiculties of the province ; 
and, by granting the supplies, to render it unnecessary to 
proceed on the resolutions of the Imperial Parliament. It 
was generally believed at Quebec, that the session would 
not last more than three or four days. 

The spirit which actuates the locai authorities, may be 
judged of from the circumstance, that, six days betore the 
meeting of the House of Assembly, Mr Papineau was, in 
his character of a Major of the Montreal militia, called to 
account for certain resolutions passed at a meeting held 
at St Lawrence, so far backasthe 15th of May, and which 
resolutions were extensively published in the newspapers 
of theday. Mr Papineau, in his answer, indignantly de- 


nies the right of the Governor to inquire into his conduct ; | 


and denies that the resolutions contaived any recommend- 
ation to violate the laws, The object of this step on the 
part of the Governor, evidently is, to furnish him with a 
pretence for rejecting Mr Papineau, when he is elected 
Speaker of the Assembly, Matters in this province are 
making anything but progress towards an amicable ad- 
justment. 


The Newfoundland House of Assembly met on the 4th — 


August, and elected Dr, Carson, a violent Radical, as 


its speaker, 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Congress was to meet in the beginning of September, 
and great exertions were making by both parties to secure 
a majority. The Van Buren party have lost a number 
of the elections, and their majority, which last year was 
from twenty-eight to thirty, has been reduced to six or 
eight. No further failures had occurred, and the banks 
throughout the Union were preparing for a resumption of 
cash payments, by steadily curtailing their discounts —a 
measure which, ef course, gave little satisfaction to mer. 
cantile men. The amount due by America to Britain js 
estimated to be now reduced to six millions of dollars. 
Consi tering that America took last year £12.425,G05, 0, 
more than 24 per cent., of the whole exports of our pro. 
duce and manufactures, this is an inconsiderable sum: 
and there is little doubt that less loss will be sustained by 
this country from her American customers, from the late 
crisis, than Was at first anticipated. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Trade of all sorts is slowly reviving in the manufactur. 
ing districts; and the late favourable news from Ame. 
rica must tend to relieve the late dulness. In France. 
and on the Continent generally, little activity prevails, 

_ The exports from the French capital have diminished one- 
| third, and the number of bankruptcies is nearly double 
that of the preceding year, [tis chiefly small shop-keepers, 
however, who have been unable to meet their engage. 
ments, Only five of the bankruptcies exceeded 8,000; 
and twenty-two, £4,000. Capital is attracted principally 
to railways and public works, In the South of France, 
italy, and Sicily, commerce has been nearly put a stop to 
by the cholera, and by the stringent precautions the govern. 
ments of these states have taken to preveut the spread of 
the disease. 
AGRICULTURE, 
| In Scotland, the weather has, on the whole, been highly 
_ favourable for the operations of the harvest; and, in the 
low country, nearly the whole of the crep was in stook 
by the middle of September. The corn markets in Scot. 
land have been rather dull throughout the menth, for 
there is now little doubt that in this part of the king- 
dom the grain crops will yield a fair average return, 
though the quality, in many instances, will turn out in- 
ferior, from more than the usual proportion of the crop 
having been ludged suine weeks betore it was reaped. In 
the eastern parts of England, much rain fell in the early 
part of September which greatly impeded the harvest 
| The quality of the wheat which has already been 
brought to Mark Lane, shews much disparity in sample; 
some of it is plumper and brighter than last year’s 
crop, much inferivt in colour and weight, and, from 
exposure to the weather, or being too hastily carried, 
much will be unfit for grinding for many weeks. There 
is still greater difference in the quality of the barley crop, 
and it is estimated that the best chevalier barley fer 
malting will realize tiom 8s, to 10s, a-quarter above the 
inferior sorts. ‘The average prices uf corn for the second 
week of September were—wheat, 58s, 4d. ; barley, 28s, 8d.; 
oats, 23s, 10d. 
At Falkirk Tryst, there was a small supply of sheep, 
which brought prices trom five to ten per cent. higher 
than at the same Tryst last year. The best Cheviot wed- 
ders sold tor £1, 10s., but the average 4s, or 4s. lower; 

Cheviot ewes, trom 12s, to 183.3; biack-taced wedders 

ranged from 163, to 223., the highest lot bringing 24s. td; 
, black-faced ewes 8s. to l4s. The demand tor sheep was 
brisk, Cattle and horses met with a dull sale. The best 
West Highland stots brought £10; queys, £7 ; grazing 
cows, £6, 15s.; small, lean, Highland cattle sold so low 
as from 30s, to 60s, 
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